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James coins base Money. The Protestants of Ireland cruelly 
. oppressed, XLl. Their Churches are seized by the Catholics, and 
they are forbid to assemble on pain of Death. XLlI. Admiral 
Herbert worsted by the French Fleet, in an Evgagement near 
Jiantry-bay. XLdl. Divers Sentences ami Attainders revers- 
ed iir Parliament. XLIV. Enquiry, into the .Cause of Mis- 
carriages in Ireland. XLV. Dill passed in this Session of 
Parliament, 

I. rilHE constitution of England had now assumed a new as- 
-*■ pect. 'I’he maxim of hereditary, indefeasible right was 
at length renounced l>y a free Parliament. 'I’he power of the 
Crown was acknowledged to flow from no other founiiin than that 
of a contract with the people. Allegi.ince and protection were 
declared reciprocal ti«» depending upon each other. 'I'lie Repre- 
sentatives of the nation made a regular claim of rights in behalf of 
their constituents; and William 111. ascended the throne in conse- 
quence of an expre.ss capitulation witii the people. V et on this 
occasion, the zeal of tliu Parliament towards their deliverer seems 
to have over-shot their atiacbment to their oiyii liberty and pri- 
vileges : or at least they neglected the fairest opportunity that 
ever occurred, to retrench those prerogatives of the crown to 
which they imputed all the late and former calamities of the 
kingdom. 'I'heir new Monarch retained the old regal power over 
Parliaments in its full extent. He was left at liberty to convoke, 
adjourn, prorogue, and dissolve them at his pleasure. He was 
enabled to influence elections, and oppress corporations. He 
possessed the right of choosing his own council ; of nominating all 
the great officers of the state, and of the household, of the army, 
the navy, and the church. He reserved the absolute command of 
the militia : So that he remained master of all the instruments and 
engines of corruption and violence, without any other restraint 
than his own moderation, and prudent regard to the claim of rights, 
and p/inciple of resistance, on which the revolution was founded. 
In a word, tlie settlement was finished witli some precipitation, 
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before the plan had been properly digested ^ud matured ; and 
tins will be the case in every establishment formed upon a sudden 
emergency in the face of opposition. It was observed, that the 
King, who was made by the people, had it in his power to rule 
without them; to govern ji/re divino, though he was created jure 
liiimano : And that, though the change proceeded from a republi- 
can spirit, the settlement was built upon Tory maxims; fur the 
execution of his goveritment continued still indepeiident of his 
connnissiun, while his own person remained sacred and inviolable, 
'i'lie Prince of Orange had been invited to Kngland by a coalition 
of parties united by a common sense of danger ; but this tie was 
iio sooner broken than they flew asunder, and each resumed its 
original bias. Tlieir mutual jealousy and rancour revived, and 
Were heated by disputes into intemperate zeal and enthusiasm, 
'i'hose who at first acted from principles of patriotism were in- 
sensibly warmed into partisans ; and King William soon found 
himself at the head of a faction. As he had been bred a Calvin- 
ist, and always expressed an abhorrence of spiritual persecution, 
the I’resbyterians, and oilier jirutestant Dissenters, considered him 
a.s their peculiar protector, and entered inl6 his interest with the 
most zealous fervour and assiduity. Tor the same reasons, the 
friends of the church became jealous of his proceedings, and 
employed all their influence, first in opjiosition to his elevation 
to the throne, and afterwards in thwarting his measures. Their 
party was espoused by all the friends of the lineal succession ; by the 
liuinaii Catholics, by those who were personally attached to the late 
King ; and by sucli as were disgusted by the conduct and personal 
deportment of William since his arrival in England. They observed. 
That, contrary to his declaraiion, lie had jilainly aspired to the 
crown; ami treated his father-in-law with insolence and rigour: That 
his army contained a number of foreign Papists, almost equal to that 
of tile English lloman Catholics whom James had employed: 
7'hnt the reports so industriously circulated about the birth of the 
Prim:e of Wales, the treaty with France for enslaving Fmgland, 
and the murder of the Earl of Essex, reports countenanced by the 
I’riiice of Orange, now appeared to be without foundation : That 
the Dutch troops remained in London, while the English forces 
were distributed in remote quarters : 'I'liat the Prince declared tlie 
fn st should be kept about bis person, and the latter sent to Ireland : 
'I'hat the two Houses, out of coniphiisancc to William, had denied 
their late Sovereign the justice of being heard in his own defence; 
and. That the Dutch had lately interfered with the trade of Lon- 
don, which was already sensibly diminished, 'lliese were the 
sourcc'.of discoiiteiit, swelled up by the resentment of some noble- 
men, and other individuals, disappointed in their hopes of profit 
and picfeinient. 

11. \\ illiam began liis reign with u proclamation, for confiim- 
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ing all Protestants in the offices which they enjo}'ed on the first 
day of December : Then he chose the Members of his Council, 
w ho were generally staunch to his interest, except the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Earl of Nottingham*, and these were ad- 
mited in complaisance to the church-party, which it was not 
thought adviseable to provoke. Nottingham and Shrewsbury were 
appointed Secretaries of State : The privy-seal was bestowed upon 
the Marquis of Halifax ; the Earl of Danby was created president 
of the council. These two noblemen enjoyed a good share of the 
King’s confidence, and Nottingham was considered as head of the 
church-party : but the chief favourite was Bentiiick, first commoner 
on the list of Privy-Counsellors, as well as Groom of the Stole 
and Privy-purse. D’Auverquerque was made Master of the 
Horse, Zuyicstein of the Uobes, and Schoinberg of the Ordnance: 
llie Treasury, Admiralty, and Cliancery were put in coinmissibn : 
Tivelve able Judges were chosen + ; and the diocese of Salisbury 
being vacated by the death of Dr. Ward, the King, of iiis own 
free motion, filled it with Burnet, who had been a zealous stickler 
for his interest; and, in a particular manner, instrumental in ef- 
fecting the Revolution. Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbuiy, 
refused to consecrate this ecclesiastic, though the reasons of his re- 
fusal are not specified ; but, being afraid of incurring the penalties 
of a premunire, he granted a commission to the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and three others suffragans, to perform that ceremony. Burnet 
was a prelate of some parts, and great industry; ‘moderate in his 
notions of church-discipline, inquisitive, meddling, vain, and cre- 
dulous. In consequence of having incurred the displeasure of the 
late king, he had retired to the continent, and fixed his residence 
iu Holland, where he was naturalized, and attached himself to the 
interest of' the Prince of Orange, who consulted iiim about the 
affairs of England. He assisted in drawing up the prince’s mani- 
festo, and wrote some other papers and pamphlets in defence 
of his design, lie was demanded of the States, by the English 
Ambassador, as a British fugitive, outlawed by King James, and 
excepted in the act of uidemnity : Nevertheless, became over 
with William, in quality of his chaplain; and, by his intrigues, * 
contributed in some measure to the success of that expedition. 
The principal individuals that composed this ministry have been 

• The council consisted of the Prince of Denmark, the Archbishop of Canter- 
liury, the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquises of Halifax and Winchester, the 
Earls of Danby, Lindsey, Devonshire, Dorset, Middlesex, Oxford, Shrewsbury, 
Bedford, Bnili, Maccle^eld, and Nouinglmm; the Viscounts Fauconberg, 
Mordaunt, Newport, Lumley : the Lords Wharton, Montague, Delainere, 
Churchill : Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Sidney, Sir Robert Howard, Sir Henry Capel, 

Mr. Powle, Mr. Russel, Mr. Hambden, and Mr. Boscawen. 

t Sir John Holt was appointed Lord Chief Justice of the KingVbench, and 
Sir Henry Pollexfen of the Common-pleas : the Earl of Devonshire was made 
DmI Steward of the Household, and the Earl of Dorset Lord-chamberlain. 

— Ralph. 
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rhanicterised in the history of the preceding reigns. We have 
had occasjoii to mention the tine talents, the vivacity, the flexibi- 
lity of Halifax; the plausibility, the enterprising genius the obsti- 
nacy of Danby ; the poinpou.s eloquence, tlie warmth, and ostenta- 
tion of Nottingham; the probity and popularity of Shrewsbury. 
Godulphin, now brought into the Treasury, was modest, silent, 
sagacious, and upright. Mordaunt, appointed First Commssioner 
of that board, and afterwards cheated Earl of Monmouth, was 
open, generous, and a republican in his principles. Delaniere, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, promoted in the sequel to the rank 
of the Earl of Warrington, was close and mercenary. Obsequi- 
ousness, fidelity, and attachment to his master, composed the 
character of Beutiiick, v, horn the King raised to tlic dignity of 
Earl of Portland. The English favourite Sidney, was a man of 
wit and pleasure, possessed of the must engaging talents for con- 
versation and private friendship, but rendered unfit for public busi- 
ness by indolence and inattention. He was ennobled and afterwards 
created Earl of Romney ; a title which he enjoyed with several 
successive posts of profit and importance. 'I'he stream of honour 
and preferment ran strong in favour of the W higs, and this ap- 
pearance of partiality confirmed the suspicion and resentment of 
the opposite party. 

111. 'File first resolution taken in the new council was to con- 
vert the convention into a Parliament, tliat the new settlement 
might be strengthened by a legal sanction, which was now supposed 
to be wanting, as the assembly had nut' been convoked by the 
King’s writ of summons. The experiment of a new election was 
deemed too hazardous ; therefore, the Council determined that the; 
King sliunid, by virtue of his own authority, change the Convenz 
tion into a Parliament, by going to the House of Peers with the 
usual state of a Sovereign, and pronouncing a speech from the! 
'Hirone to both Houses. This expedient was accordingly jirac- 
tised. He assured them he would never take any step that would 
diminish the good opinion they had conceived of his integrity. He 
told them that Holland was iii such a situation as required their 
immediate attention and assistance : I1iat the posture of aflairs at 
home likewise demanded their serious consideration ; That a good 
settlement was necessary not only for tlie establishment of do- 
mestic peace, but also for tlie support of the protestant interest 
abroad : Hiat the affairs of Ireland were too critically situated to 
admit of the least delay in their deliberations : He, therefore, beg- 
ged they would be speedy and eflectual in concerting such mea- 
sures as should be judged indispensably necessary for the welfare 
of tlie nation. The Commons returning to their house immedi- 
ately jiassed a vote of thanks to his Majesty, and made an order 
iliat his speech should be taken into consideration. After the 
Throne had been declared vacant by a small majority of the Peers, 
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those who opposed that measure had gradually withdrawn them- 
selves from the house ; so that very few remain^ but such as were 
devoted to the new monarch. These, tlierefore, brought in a bill 
for preventing all disputes concerning the present Parliament. In 
tiie mean dme, Mr. Hambdenin the lower house put the question, 
Whether a King elected by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
the Commons assembled at Westminster, coming to and consult- 
ing with the said Lords and Commons, did not make as complete 
a Parliament, and legislative power and authority, as if the said 
King should cause new elections to be made by writ i Many mem- 
bers affirmed, that the King’s ‘writ was as necessary as his presence 
to the being of a legal Parliament, and, as the Convention was de- 
fective in thb particular, it could not be vested with a parliamen- 
tary authority by any management whatsoever. The Whigs re- 
plied, that the essence of a Parliament consisted in the meeting 
and co-operation of the King, Lords, and Commons ; and that 
it was not material whether they were convoked by writ or by 
letter : They proved this assertion by examples deduced from the 
history of Knglaud : They observed that a new election would be 
attended with great trouble, expence, and loss of time ; and that 
such delay might prove fatal to the Protestant interest in Ireland, 
as well as to the allies on the continent. In the midst of this 
debate, the bill was brought down from the Lords, and being read, 
a committee was appointed to make some amendments. These 
were no sooner made than tlie Commons sent it back to the Upper 
House, and it immediately received the royal assent. By this act 
the Lords and Commons assembled at Westminister were declared 
the two Houses of Parliament ' to all intents and purposes : It 
likewise ordained, Thar the present act, and all other acts to which 
the royal assent should be given before the next prorogation, should 
be understood and adjudged in law to begin on the diirteenth day 
of February; That the members, instead of the old oath of alle- 
giance and snpremacy, should take the new oath incorporated in 
« this act udder the ancient penalty ; and, tliat the present Parlia- 
ment should be dissolved in the usual manner. Immediately after 
this transaction, a warm debate arose in the House of Commons 
about the revenue which the courtiers alleged bad devolved with 
the crown upon William, at least during the life of James; for 
which term the greater part of it bad been granted. The mem- 
bers in the opposition affirmed, that these grants were vacated with 
the throne ; and at length it was voted, Tliat the revenue had expired. 
Then a motion was made. That a revenue should be settled on 
the King and Queen; and the house resolved it should be taken 
into consideration. While they deliberated on this affair, they 
received a message from his Majesty, importing that the late 
King had set sail from Brest with an armament tb invade Ireland. 
They /orthwich resolved to assist his Majesty with their lives and 
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fortunes: The; voted a temporary aid of four hundred and 

twenty thousand pounds, to be levied by monthly ' assessment ; 
and both houses waited on the king to signify this resolu- 
tion. But this unanimity did not take place till several Lords 
Spiritual as well as Temporal had, rather than take the oaths, 
absented themselves from Parliament. The uonjiiring Pre- 
lates were Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, Turner, Bi- 
shop of Ely, Lake, of Chichester, Ken, of Bath and Wells, 
White, of Peterborough, Lloyd, of Norwich, Tliomas, of Worces- 
ter, and Frampton, of Gloucester. The Temporal Peers who 
refused the oath, were the Duke of Newcastle, the Earls of 
Clarendon, Litchfield, Exeter, Yarmouth, and Stafford ; the Lords 
Gridin and Stawel. Five of the bishops withdrew tlicmsclves from 
the house at one time ; but before they retired, one of the number 
moved for a bill of toleration and another of comprehension, by 
which moderate dissenters might be reconciled to the church, and 
admitted into ecclesiastical benefices. Such bills were actually 
prepared and presented by the Earl of Nottingham, who received 
the thanks of the house fur the pains he had taken. From this 
period, the party averse to the government of \N illiani were dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of Nonjiirors. They rejected the 
notion of a king <7e facto, as well as all other distinctions and 
limitations ; and declared for the absolute {lower, and divine here- 
ditary indefeasible right of sovereigns. 

IV. This faction had already begun to practise against the pew 
government. The king having received some intimation of their 
designs from intercepted letters, ordered the Earl of Arran, Sir 
Robert Hamilton, Aid some other gentlemen of the Scottish nation, 
to be apprehended and sent prisoners to the Tower. Then be 
informed the two houses of the step he had taken, and even 
craved their advice with regard to his conduct in such a de- 
licate affair, which had compelled him to tresjiass upon the law of 
England. 'I’he Lords thanked him for tlie care he took of their 
liberties, and desired he would secure all disturbers of the peace : 
But the Commons empowered him by a bill to dispense with the 
llabcas-corpns act till the seventeenth day of April next ensuing. 
This was a stretch of confidence in the crown which had nut been 
made in favour of the late king, even while Argyle and Monmouth 
were in open rebellion. A spirit of discontent had by this time 
diffused itself through the army, and bccaim; so formidable to the 
court, that the king resolved to retain the Dutch troops in Eng- 
land, and sent over to Holland in their room such regiments as 
were most tinctured with disaffection. Of these the Scottish regi- 
ment of Dumbarton, comnianded by Mareschal Sciiomberg, mu- 
tinied on its march to Ipswich, seized the military chest, disarmed 
the officers who oppossed their design, declared for King Janies, 
and with four pieces of cannon began their march for Scotland. 
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WiJliain being informed of this revolt, ordered General Ginckel 
to }iursue them with three regiments of Dutch dragoons, and the 
mutineers surrendered at discretion. As the delinquents were na- 
tives of Scotland, which had not >et submitted in form to the new 
government, the king did not think proper to punish them as rebels, 
but ordered them to proceed for Holland, according to his first 
intention. Though this attempt proved abortive, it made a strong 
impression upon the ministry, who were divided among themselves, 
and wavered in their principles. However, they used tliis oppor- 
tunity to bring in a bill for punishing mutiny and desertion, which 
in a little time passed both houses, and received the royal assent. 

V. The coronation oath * being altered and explained, that 
ceremony was performed on the eleventh day of April, the Bishop 
of Loudon officiating at the king’.s desire, in the room of the me- 
tropolitan, w ho was a malecontent ; and next day the Commons, 
in a body, waited on the king and queen at Whitehall, with an 
address of congratulation. William, with a view to conciliate the 
alTection of his new subjects, and check the progrc.ss of clamour 
and discontent, signified in a solemn message to the House of 
Commons, his readiness to acquiesce iii any measure they should 
think proper to take for a new regulation or total suppression of 
the hearth-money, which he understood was a grievous imposition 
on the subjects ; and this tax was afterwards abolished. He was 
gratified with an address of thanks, couched in tlie warmest ex- 
pressions of duty, gratitude and affection, declaring they would 
take such measures in support of his crown, as would convince 
the world that he reigned in the hearts of his people. 

V’l. He had, in his answer to tlieir former address, assured them 
of his constant regard to the rights and jirosperity of the nation : 
He had explained the exhausted state of the Dutch ; expatiated 
upon the zeal of that republic for the interests of Britain, as well 
as the maintenance of the protestant religion ; and expressed 
his hope that the English parliament would not only repay the 

• Th»» new form of tlio coronation oatli consisted in the following questions 
mid answers: “ VVjll you solemnly promise and swear to govern the people «»f 

** this kingdum of Knglaad, and the dominions lliereto belonging, according to 
the statutes in parliament agreed on, and the laws and customs of the sarncr’^ 
“ I solemnly promise so to do.” 

“ Will you to your power, cause law and justice in mercy to be executed in 
** all your judgments ?” “ I will .” — ** Will you, to tl»e utmost of your power, 
“ maintain the laws of God, the true profession of the gospel, and Uie protestant 
** reformed religion as by law established.^ and will you preserve unto the bi- 
“ shops and clergy of this realm, and to the churches rommiued to their charge, 
all such rights and privileges as by law do, or shall appertain unto them or 
“ any of them 

** All this I promise to do.*^ 

Then the King or Queen, laying his or her hand upon the Gospels, shall say, 
** The things which 1 have here before promised I will perform and keep. 

“ lieip me GikU** 
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sums they had expended in his expedition, but likewise further 
support them to the utmost of their ability against the common 
enemies of tiieir liberties and religion. lie had observed that a 
considerable army and fleet would be necessary for the reduction 
of Ireland, and the protection of Britain; and he desired they 
would settle the revenue in such a manner, that it might be col- 
lected without difficulty and dispute. 'Fhe sum total of the money 
expended by the States General in William’s expedition, amount- 
ed to seven millions of guilders, and the commons granted six 
hundred thousand pounds for the discharge of this debt, incurred 
for the preservation of their rights and religion. They voted 
funds for raising and maintaining an army of two and twenty thou- 
sand men, as well as for ecpiippiug a numerous fleet : but they 
provided for no more than half a year’s subsistence of the troops, 
hoping the reduction of Ireland iniglit be finished in that term ; 
and this instance of frugality the king considered as a mark of 
their diffidence of his administration. The Whigs were resolved 
to supply him gradually, that he might be the more dependent 
upon their zeal and attachment : but he was not at all pleased with 
their precaution. 

VII. W’illiam was naturally biassed to Calvinism, and averse to 
persecution. Whatever promt je he had made, and whatever senti- 
ments of respect he had entertained for the church of Lngland, he 
seemed now in a great measure alienated from it, by the opposi- 
tion he had met with from its members, particularly from thd bi- 
shops, who had thwarted his measures. By absenting themselves 
from )iarliainent, and refusing the oath, they had plainly disowned 
his title, aiid renounced his govermneiiU Me resolved to mortify the 
church and gratify his friends at the same time, by removing the 
obstacles affixed to nonconforinily, that all protestant dissenters 
should be rendered capable of enjoying and exercising civil em- 
ployments. \\ lien he gave his assent to the bill for suspending 
the habeas-corpus act, he rcconiinended the establishment of a 
new oath in lieu of those of allegiance and supremacy : he ex- 
jvressed his hope that they would leave room for the admission 
of all his I’rotestant subjects who should be found qualified for 
the service : he said, such a coiijuiiction would unite them the more 
firmly among themselves, and strengthen them against their com- 
mon advers*ari( s. In consequence of this hint, a clause was insert- 
ed in the bill for abrogating the old and appointing the new oaths, 
by which the sacramental test was declared unnecessary in render- 
ing any person capable of enjoying any office or employment. It 
was, however, rejected by a great majority in the House of Lords. 
Another clause for the same purpose, though in difl'erent terms, 
was jjroposed by the king’s direction, and met with the same fate, 
though in both cases several noblemen entered a protest against 
the resolution of the house. 'I'hese fruitless eflbrta iu favour of 
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dissenters augmented the prejudice of t]>e churchmen against 
King William, who would have willingly compromised the differ- 
fticc, by excusing the clergy from the oaths, provided the dissenters 
might be exempted from the sacramental test: but this was deem- 
ed the chief bulwark of the church, and therefore the proposal 
was rejected. 'I'lie church party in the House of Lords inf)ved, 
that instead of inicrling a clause, obliging the clergy to teke the 
oaths, the king should be empowered to tender them ; and, in 
case of their refusal, they should incur the penalty, because depri- 
vation, or the apprehensions of it, might make them desperate, and 
excite them to form designs against the government. This argu- 
ment had no weight with the Commons, who thought it was 
indispensably necessary to exact the oaths of the clergy, as their 
example influenced the kingdom in general, and the youth of the 
nation were formed under their instructions. After a long and warm 
debate, all the mitigation that could be obtained, was a clause 
empowering the king to indulge any twelve clergymen, deprived 
by virtue of this act, with a third part of their benefices during 
pleasure. 'ITius the ancient oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
were abrogated ; the dechiralion of nonresistuucc in the act of uni- 
fonnity was repealed : the new oath of allegiance was reduced 
to its primitive simplicity, aral the coronation oath reudered more 
explicit. The clergy were enjoined to take the new oaths before 
the first day of August, on pain of being suspended from their 
oflice for six months, and of intire deprivation, in case they should 
not take them before the expiration of this term. They generally 
complied, ihuiigh with such riservntions and distinctions os were 
not much for llie honour of their sincerity. 

Vill. 'I'he king, though baffled in his design against the sacra- 
mental test, resolved to indulge the dissenters with a toleration; 
and a bill for this purpose being prepared by the 1‘iarl of Notting- 
ham, was, after some dehule, passed into a law under the title of an 
act for exempting their Ma_]esties’ proteslant subjects dissenting 
from the church of England from the penalties of certain laws. It 
enacted, that none of the penal laws sliuuld be construed to extend 
to those disseiuers who should take the oaths to the present go- 
vermnciit, and suhscrihe the declaration of the thirtieth year of the 
reign of Charles 11. provided that they should hold no private as- 
semblies or runvcnticles with the doors shut ; that nothing should 
be consirued to exempt them from the payment of tithes, or other 
parocliiul duties : Tlnit, in case of being chosen into tJie office of 
coiislahle, churchwarden, overseer, &c. and of scrupling to take 
the oaths annexed to such officers, they should be allowed to cxe- 
t ute the employment by deputy: That the preachers and teachers 
III congregations of dissenting protestunts, who should take the 
uHtlis, subscribe the declaration, together with all the articles of 
icligioii, except the thirty-fourth and the two succeeding articles. 
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Mid part of the twentieth, should be exempted trora the penalties 
decreed against nonconformists, as well as from serving upon 
juries, or acting in parish offices : yet all justices of the peace 
were empowered to require such dissenters to subscribe the de- 
claration, and take the oaths ; and, in case of refusal, to commit 
tliem to prison, without bail or mainprize. The same indulgence 
was extended to anabaptists, and even to quakers, on their solemn 
promise, before God, to be faitliful to the king and queen, ami 
tlieir assenting by profession and asseveration to those articles 
which the others ratiiied upon oath : they were likewise reqiiircfl 
to profess their belief in the Trinity and the Holy Scriptures. 
Lven the papists felt the benign inihience of William's modera- 
tion in spiritual matters : he rejected the proposal of some zealots, 
who exhorted him to enact severe laws against popish recusants. 
Such a measure, he observed, would alienate all the papists of 
Europe from the interests of England, and might produce a new 
catholic league, which would render the war a religious quarrel : 
besides, he would not pretend to screen die protestants of Ger- 
many and Hungary, while he himself sliould persecute the entho- 
iics of England. He therefore re.solrcd to treat them with Iciyty: 
and, though they were not comprehended in the act, they enjoyed 
tlie benefit of the toleration. 

IX. We have observed, that, in consequence of the motion 
made by the bishops when they w ithdrew from parliament, a bill 
was brought into the House of Lords for uniting their majesties' 
proteslaiit subjects. This was extremely agreeable to the king, 
who had the scheme of comprehension very much at heart. In 
the progress of the bill a warm debate arose about the (losture of 
kneeling at the sacrament, w hich was given up in favour of the 
dissenters. Another, no less violent, ensued upon the subsequent 
qiies'tion, " W hether there should be an addition of laity in the 
“ commission to be given by the king to the bishops and others 
“ of the clergy, for preparing such a reformation of ecclesiastical 
“ affiiirs as might be the means of healing divisions, and correct- 
" ing whatever might be erroneous or defective in the constitution {” 
A great number of the Temporal Lords insisted warmly on this 
addition, and when it was rejected, four peers entered a formal 
protest. Bishop Burnet was a warm stickler for the exclusion of 
the laity; and, in all probability, manifested this warmth in hopes 
of ingratiating himself witli his brethren, among whom his charac- 
ter was very far from being popular. But the merit of this sa- 
crifice was destroyed by the arguments he had used for dispensing 
witli the posture of kuecling at the sacrament ; and by his propos- 
ing in another proviso of the bill, that the subscribers, instead of 
expressing assent and consent, should only submit, with a pro- 
mise of conformity. 

X. The bill was with difficulty passed in the House of Lords : 
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but tlie Commons treated it with neglect. By this time, a great 
number of malecontent members, who had retired from parliament, 
were returned, with a view to thwart the administration, though 
they could not prevent the settlement. Instead of proceeding 
with the bill, they presented an address to the king, thanking him 
for his gracious declaration, and repeated assurances, that he would 
maintain the church of England as by law established ; a church 
whose doctrine and practice had evinced its loyalty beyond all 
contradiction. They likewise humbly besought his majesty to 
issue writs for calling a convocation of the clergy, to be consulted 
in ecclesiastical matters, according to the ancient usage of parlia- 
ments ; and they declared tlie^ would forthw ith take into consider- 
ation proper methods for giving ease to protestant dissenters. 
1 hough the king was displeased at this address, in which the Lords 
also had concurred, he returned a civil answer, by the mouth of the 
Earl of Nottingham, professing his regard for the church of Eng- 
land, which should always be his peculiar care, recommending 
the dissenters to their protection, and promising to summon a 
convocation as soon as such a measure should be convenient. 
This message produced no effect in favour of the bill, which l.iy 
neglected on the table, lliose who moved for it, had no other 
view' than that of displaying their moderation ; and now they ex- 
cited their friends to oppose it with all their interest. Others 
were afraid of espousing it, lest they should be stigmatized as ene- 
mies to tlie church ; and a great number of the most eminent 
Presbyterians were averse to the scheme of comprehension, which 
diminished their strength, and weakened the importance of the 
party. Being, therefore, violently opposed on one hand, and but 
faintly supported on the other, no wonder it miscarried. The 
king, however, was so bent upon the execution of his design, that 
it was next session revived in anotlier form, though with no better 
success. 

XL The next object that engrossed the attention of the 
parliament, was the settlement of a revenue for the support 
of tlie government. Hitherto there had been no distinction of 
what was allotted for the king’s use, and what was assigned for 
the service of the public ; so tliat the sovereign was entirely mas* 
ter of the whole supply. As the revenue in the late reigns had 
been often embezzled and misapplied, it was now resolved that a 
certain sum should be set apart for the maintenance of the king’s 
household, and tlie support of his dignity ; and that the rest of the 
public money sliould be employed under the inspection of parlia- 
ment. Accordingly, since this period, the Commons have appro- 
priated the yearly supplies to certain specified services ; and an ac- 
count of the application has becu constantly submitted to both 
houses, at the next session. At this juncture, the prevailing party, 
or the Whigs, determined that the revenue should be granted from 
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year to year, or at least for a small term of years, tliat the king 
might find himself dependent upon the Parliament, and merit the 
renewal of the grant by a just and popular administration. In 
pursuance of this maxim, when the revenue fell under consideration, 
they, on pretence of charges and anticipations which they had not 
time to examine, granted it by a provisional act for one year 
only. The civil list was settled at six hundred thousand pounds, 
c hargeable with the appointments of tlie Queen Dowager, the: 
Prince and Princess of Denmark, the Jutlges, and Mareschal 
Schomberg, to whom the Parliament had already granted one 
hundred thousand pounds, in consideration of his important services 
to the nation. 'Flie Commons also voted, that a constant revenue 
of twelve hundred thousand pounds, should be cstaJjlished for the 
support of the crown in time of peace. 

XII. The king took umbrage at these restraints laid upon the 
application of the public money, which were the most- .salutary 
fruits of the revolution. lie considered them as marks of diffidence, 
by w hich he was distinguished from his predecessors ; and thought 
them an ungrateful return for the services he had done the nation. 
The Tories perceived his disgust, and did not fail to foment his 
jealousy against their adversaries, which was confirmed by a fresh 
effort of the Whigs, in relation to a militia. A bill was brought 
into the house, for regulating it in such a manner as woidd have 
rendered it in a great measure independent both of the king and 
the lords lieutenants of counties. These being generally peers, 
the bill was suffered to lie neglected on the table : but the attempt 
confirmed the suspicion of the king, who began to think himself 
in danger of being enslaved by a republican party. The Tories 
had, by the channel of N ottingham, made proffers of service to his ma- 
jesty: .but complained at the same time, that as they were in danger 
of being prosecuted for their lives and fortunes, they could not, with- 
out an act of indemnity, exert themaelves in favour of the crow n, lest 
they should incur a persecution from their implacable enemies. 

XIII. These remonstrances made such impression on the king, 

that he sent a message to the house by Mr. Hambden recommend- 
ing a hill of indemnity as the most effectual means for putting an 
end to all controversies, distinctions, and occasions of dbcord. He 
desired it might be prepared with all convenient expedition, and 
with such exceptions only as should seem necessary for the vindi- 
cation of public justice, die safety of him and his consort, and the 
settlement and welfare of the nation. An address of thanks to his 
majesty was unanimously voted. Nevertheless, his design was 
frustrated by the backwardness of the Whigs, who proceeded so 
_ slowly in the bill, that it could not be brought to maturity before 
the end of this session. They wanted to keep the scourge over 
the heads of their enemies, until they should find a proper 'oppor- 
tunity for revenge , and, in the mean time, restrain them from op- 
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position, by the terror of impending vengeance. They affected to 
insinuate that Mic king’s design was to raise the prerogative as 
high as it hail been in the preceding reigns ; and that he for this 

f nirpose pressed an act of indemnity, by virtue of which he might 
egally use the instruments of the late tyranny. ITie Earls of Mon- 
mouth and Warrii^ton industriously infused these jealousies into 
the minds of their party : and on the other hand, the Earl of 
Nollingliam intlaiued William’s distrust of his old friends : both 
sides succeeded in kindling an animosity, which had like to have 
proiluced confusion, notwitlistanding the endeavours used by the 
Earls of Shrewsbury and Devonshire to allay those heats, and re- 
moved tlie suspicions tliat mutually jirevailecl. 

XIV. It was now judged expedient to pass an act for settling 
the succession of the crown, according to the former residiition 
of the convention. A billfor this purpose was brought into the lower 
Douse, with a clause disabling papists from succeeding to tho 
throne : to which the Lords added, “ or such, as should marry pa- 
“ pists,” absolving the subject in that case from allegiance. 'I'lie 
Bishop of Salisbury, by the king’s direction, proposed that the 
Princess Sophia, Duchess of Hanover, and her posterity, should 
be nominated in the act of succession, as the next protestant heirs, 
failing issue of the king, aiidwtknne Princess of Denmark. These 
amendments gave rise to warm debates in the lower House, where 
they were vigorously opposed, not only by those who wished well 
in secret to the late king and the lineal succession, but likewise 
by the republican party, who hoped to sec monarchy altogether cx,- 
tinguished in England by the death of the three persons already 
named in the bijl of succession. The Lords insisted upon their 
ameiidmeiUs, and several fruitless conferences were held between 
tlie two houses. At lengtii the bill was dropt for the present, in 
consequence of an event which in a great measure dissipated the 
fears of a popish successor. This wiu the delivery of the Princess 
- Anne, who on the twenty-seventh day of July, brought forth a son, 
christened by the name of William, and afterwards created Duke 
of Gloucester. 

XV. In the midst of these domestic disputes, William did not 
neglect the affairs of the contiuent. lie retained all his former 
innuence in Holland, as his countrymen had reason to contide in his 
repeated assurances of inviolable affection. Tlie great scheme 
which he had pruje>cted of a confederacy against France, began at 
this period to take effect. 'Fhe princes of the empire assembled 
in the diet solemnly exhorted the emperor to declare war against 
the French king, who had committed numberless infractions uf 
tlic treaties of Munster, Osnabruck, Nimeguen, and tbe truce, in- 
vaded their country without provocation, and evinced himself 
an inveterate enemy of tlie holy Roman empire . They, there- 
fore, besought his imperial majesty to conclude a treaty of pcaco 
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with tlie 'l urks, who had offered advantageous terms, and proceed 
to an open rupture with Louis; in which case, they would consider 
it as a war ot lire empire, and support their head in -the most^ ef- 
fectual manner. '1 he States General published a declaration against 
the common enemy, taxing him with manifold infractions of the 
treaty of commerce ; with having involved the subjects of the re- 
public in the persecution which he had raised against the pco- 
testants ; w ith having cajoled and insulted them w ith deceitful 
promises and insolent threats ; with having plundered and oppres^ 
ed the Dutch merchants and traders in France ; and, finally, with 
having rleclared war against the states, without any plausil/le 
reason assigned. '1 he Llector of Rrandenburg denounced^ w ar 
against France, as a power whose perfidy, cruelty and ambition, 
it was the duty of every prince to oppose. 'ITie marquis de 
Castanaga, Governor of the Spanish Netlierlands, issued a counter 
declaration to that of Louis, who had declared against his master. 
He accused the French king of having laid waste the empire, witli- 
out any regard to the obligations of religion and humanity, or even 
to tlie laws of war, of having countenanced the most barbarous acts 
of cruelty and oppression ; and of having intrigued with the enemies 
of Christ for the destruction of the empire. The emperor negociated 
an alliance offensive and defensive with the States General, binding 
the coptracting parties to co-operate with their whole power against 
F'rance and her allies. It was stipulated, that neither side should 
engage in a separate treaty, on any pretence whatsoever : 'Fliat no 
peace should be admitted, until the treaties of Westphalia, Osna- 
bruck, Munster, and the Pyrenees, should have been vindicated : 
'fhat, in case of a negociatiou for a peace or truce, the transactions 
on both sides should be communicated bonajide : and that Spain 
and England should be invited to accede to the treaty. In a separate 
article, the contracting powers agreed, that, in case of the Spanish 
king’s dying without issue, the States General should assist the 
emperor, with all their forces, to take possession of that monarchy : 
That they should use their friendly endeavours with the princes, 
electors, their allies, towards elevating his sou Joseph to the dignity 
of king of the Romans ; and employ their utmost force against 
F'rance, should she altempt to ojipose his elevation. 

XVI. William, who was the soul of this confederacy, found no 
difficulty in persuading the English to undertake a war against 
their old enemies and rivals. On the sixteenth day of April 
Mr. Hanibden made a motion for taking into consideration tlie 
state of the kingdom with respect to F'rance, and foreign alliances; 
and the commons unanimously resolved, that, in case his majesty 
shoud think fit to engage in a war with France, they would, in a 
parliamentary way, enable him to carry it on with vigour. An 
address was immediately drawn up, and presented to the king, 
desiring he would seriously consider the destructive methods taken 
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of late years by the French king againat the trade, quiet, and in- 
terest of the nation, particularly his present invasion of Ireland, 
and supporting the rebels in that kingdom, lliey did not doubt 
but the alliances already made, and those that might hereafter be 
concluded by his majesty, would be sufficient to reduce the French 
king to such a condition, that it should not be in his power to 
violate the peace of Christendom ; nor prejudice the trade and 
prosperity of England : in the mean time they assured his majesty 
he might depend upon the assistance of his parliament, according 
to the vote which bad passed in the House of Commons. Tliis 
was a welcome address to King William. He assured them that 
no part of the supplies which they might grant for the prosecution 
of the war should be misapplied ; and, on the seventh day of May, 
he declared war against Uie French monarch. On this occasion 
Louis was charged with having ambitiously invaded the territoriea 
of the emperor, and denounced war against the allies of England, 
in violation of the treaties confirmed under the guaranty of the 
English crown ; with having encroached on tlie fishery of Newfound- 
land, invaded the Carribbee islands, taken forcible possession of 
New York and Hudson’s-Bay, made dejiredations on the English 
at sea, prohibited the importation of English manufactures, dis- 
puted the right of the flag, persecuted many English subjects on 
account of religion, contrary to express treaties and the law of 
nations, and sent an armament to Ireland, in support of the rebels 
of that kingdom. 

XVIL Having thus described the progress of the revolution 
in England, we ^all now briefly explain tlie measures that were 
prosecuted in Scotland, towards the establishment of William on 
the throne of that kingdom. The meeting of the Scottish conven- 
tion was fixed for the fourteenth day of MArch ; and both parties 
employed all their interest to influence the election of members. 
The Duke of Hamilton, and all the presbyterims declared for 
William. The Duke of Gordon maintained the castle of Edin- 
burgh for his old master ; But, as he had neglected to lay in a 
store of provisions, he depended entirely upon the citizens for sub- 
sistence. The partisans of James were headed by the Earl of 
Balcarras, and Graham Viscount Dundee, who employed their 
endeavours to preserve union among the individuals of their party ; 
to confirm the Duke of Gordon, who began to waver in his at- 
tachment to their sovereign ; and to manage their intrigues in such 
a manner as to derive some advantage to their cause from the trans- 
actions of the ensuing session. When the Lords and Commons as- 
sembled at Edinburgh, the bishop of that diocese, who officiated, 
as chaplain to the convention, prayed for the restoration of King 
James. The first dispute turned upon the choice of a president. 
The friends of the late king set up the Marquis of Athol in. op- 
position to the Duke of Hamilton ; but this last was elected by a. 
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coiu derable majority ; and a good number of the other party finding 
their cause the weakest, deserted it from that moment. Hie Earls 
of Lothiaii and Tweedale were sent as deputies, to require the 
Duke of Gordon, in the name of the estates, to quit the castle in 
four-and-twenty hours, and leave the charge of it to the protestant 
officer next in command. The duke, though in himself irresolute, 
was animated by Dundee to demand such conditions as the con- 
vention would not grant. The negociation proving inefTectual, the 
states ordered the heralds in all their formalities, to summon him 
to surrender the castle immediately, on pain of incurring the pen- 
alties of high treason ; and he, refusing to obey their mandate, was 
proclaimed a traitor. All persons were forbid, under the same 
penalties, to aid, succour, or correspond with him ; and the castle 
was blocked up with the troops of the city. 

XVIII. Next day an express arrived from London, with a letter 
from King William to the estates ; and, at the same time, another 
from James was presented by one Crane, an English domestic of 
the abdicated queen. W illiam observed that be had called a meet- 
ing of their estates, at the desire of the nobility and gentry of Scot- 
land assembled at London, wh6 requested that he would take upon 
himself the administration of their affairs. He exhorted them to 
concert measures for settling the peace of the- kingdom upon a 
solid foundation ; and to lay aside animosities and factions, which 
served only to impede that salutary settlement. He professed him- 
self sensible of' the good effects that would arise from aii union of 
the two kingdoms ; and assured them he would use his best en- 
deavours to promote such a coalition. A committee being ap- 
pointed to draw up a respectful answer to these assurances, a 
debate ensued about the letter from the late King James. 'IKis 
they resolved to favour with a reswiing, after the members should 
have subscribed an act, declaring, that notwithstanding any thing 
that might be contained in the letter for dissolving the convention, 
or iinp^iug their procedure, they were a free and lawful meeting 
of the states ; and would continue undissolved, until they should 
have settled and secured the protestant religicsi, the goveniment, 
laws, and liberties of the kingdom. Having taken this precaution, 
they proceeded to examine the letter of the late sovereign, who 
conjured them to support his interest as faithful subjects, and eter- 
nize their names by a loyalty suitable to their former professions. 
He said he would not fail to give them such speedy and powerful 
assistance as would enable them to defend themselves from any 
foreign attempt ; and even to assert his right against those enemiea 
who had depressed it by the blackest usurpations and unnatural 
attempts, which the Almighty God would not allow to pass un- 
puaished. He offered pardon to all those who should return to 
tbeis duty before the last day of the month ; and threatened to pu- 
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uish rigorously such as should stand oat in rebellion against him 
and his authority. 

XIX. This address produced very little in favour of the unfor- 
tunate exile, whose friends were greatly ontnombered in this as- 
sembly. His messenger was ordered into custody, and afterwards 
dismissed with a pass instead of an answer. James,’ foreseeing 
this contempt, had, by an instrument dated in Ireland, authorised the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, the Earl of Balcarras, and the Viscount 
Dundee, to call a convention of the estates at Stirling. These 
three depended on the interest of the Marquis of Athol and the 
E'arl of Mar, who professed the warmest affection for the late 
king ; and they hoped a secession of their friends would embarrass 
the convention, so as to retard the settlement of King William. 
Their expectations, however, were disappointed. Athol deserted 
their cause; and Mar suffered himself to be intercepted in his 
retreat. 'Flie rest of their party were, by the vigilance of the Duke 
of Hamilton, prevented from leaving the convention, except the 
Viscount Dundee, who retreated to the mountains with about fifty 
horse, and was pursued by order of the estates. 'Iliis design being 
frustrated, the convention approved and recognised, by a solemn 
act, the conduct of the nubility and gentlemen who had intreated 
the King of England to take upon him the administration. They 
acknowledged their obligation to the Prince of Orange, who had 
prevented the destruction of their laws, religion, and fundamental 
constitution ; they besought his highness to assume the reins of 
government for that kingdom : They issued a proclamation, requir- 
nig aU persons, from sixteen to sixty, to be in readiness to take 
arms when called upon for that purpose: They conferred the 
command of their horse-militia upon Sir Patrick Hume, who was 
formerly attainted for having been concerned in Argyle’s insurrec- 
tion : they levied eight hundred men for a guard to the city of 
Edinburgh, and constituted the Earl of Leven their commander : 
They put the militia all over the kingdom into the hands of those 
on whom they conld rely : They created the Earl of Mar governor 
of Stirling castle : They received a reinforcement of five reginienta 
from England, under the command of Mackay, whom they ap- 
pointed Aeir general ; and they issned orders for securing all dis- 
affected persons. Then they dispatched Lord Uoss, with an 
answer to King William’s letter, pr^essing their gratitude to their 
deliverer, and congratulating him upon his success, 'lliey thanked 
him for assuming tiie administration of their affairs, and assembling 
a convention of tlieir estates. They declared they would take 
effectual and speedy measures for securing the protestant reli^pou, 
as well as for establishing the government, laws, and liberties of 
the kingdom, 'lltey assured him they would, as much as lay in their 
power, avoid disputes and animosities ; and desired the continuance 
of his majesty’s care and protection. 
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XX. After the departure of Lord Ross, they appointed a com- 
mittee, consisting of eight lords, eight knights, and as many bur- 
gesses, to prepare (he plan of a new settlement: but this resolu- 
tion was not taken without a vigorous opposition from some re- 
maining sidherents of tlie late king, headed by the archbishop of 
Glasgow ; all the other prelates, except that of Edinburgh, having 
already, deserted the couventjon. After warm debates, the com- 
mittee agreed in the following vote : '* llie estates of the kingdom 
“of Scotland find and declare. That King James VII. being a 
“ profest papist, did assume the royal power, and act as a king, 
“ without ever taking the oath required by law ; and had, by the 
“ advice of evil and wick:.d counsellors, invaded the fundamental 
“ constitution of this kingdom, and altered it from a legal and 
“ limited monarchy to an arbitrary despotic power, and had 
“ governed the same to the subversion of the {irotestaut religion, 
“ and violation of the laws and liberties of the nation, inverting all 
“ the enda of government ; whereby he had forfeited the right 
“ to the crown, and the throne was become vacant.” When this 
vote was reported, the bishop of Edinbureh argued strenuously 
against it, as containing a charge of which the king was iiiuoceut; 
and he proposed that his majesty should be invited to return to liia 
Scottisli dominions. All his arguments were defeated or over-ruled, 
and the house coiihrmed the vote, which was immediately enacted 
into a law by a great majority. 'Die Lord President declared the 
throue vacant, and proposed that it might be filled with William 
and Mary, king and queen of England. The committee was 
ordered to prepare an act for settling tlie crown upon their 
majesties, together with an instrument of government for securing 
the subjects from die grievances under which they laboured. 

XXI. On the eleventh dsy of April* this act, with the condi- 
tions of inheritance, and the instrument, were reported, considered, 
unanimously approved, and solemnly proclaimed at tlie market-cross 
of Edinburgh, in presence of the lord president, assisted by the 
lord provost and magistracy of the city, the Duke of Queensberiy, 
the Marquises of Athol and Douglas, together with a great number 
of tlie nobility and gentry. At the same time they published another 
proclamation, forbidding all persons to acknowledge, obey, assist, 
oi correspond with the Tale King Janies ; or, by word, writing, or 
sermon, to dispute or disown the royal authority of King William, 
and Queen Mary ; or to misconstrue the proceedings of the estates, 
or create jealousies or misapprehensions with regard to the transac- 
tions of the govenimeiit, on pain of incurring the most severe pe- 
nalties. 'Dien, having settled the coronation-oath, they granted a 
commission to the Earl of Argyle for tlie lords, to Sir James 
Montgomery for the knights, and to Sir John Dalryniple for the 
boroughs, empowering them to reiiair to London, and invest their 
majesties with the government, 'this affair being discussed, the 
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convention appointed a committee to take care of the public peace^ 
and adjourned to the twenty-first day of May. On the eleventh 
day of that month, the Scottish commissioners being introduced to 
their majesties at Whitehall, presented first a preparatory letter 
from the estates, then the instrument of government, with a paper 
containing a recital of the grievances of the nation ; and an address, 
desiring his majesty to convert the convention into a Parliament. 
The king having graciously promised to concur with them^in all 
just measures for the interest of the kingdom, the coronation-oath 
was tendered to their majesties by the Earl Argyle. As it contained 
a clause, importing, that they should root out heresy, the king 
declared, tliat he did not mean by these <Vords, that he should be 
under an obligation to act as a persecutor : The commissioners 
replying, that such was not the meaning or import of the oath, he 
desired them, and others present, to bear witness to the exception 
he had made. 

XXII. In the mean time. Lord Dundee exerted himself with 
uncommon activity in behalf of his master. He had been summoned 
by a trumpet to return to the convention, but refused to obey the 
citation, on pretence that the whigs had made an attempt upon 
his life ; and that the deliberations of the estates were influenced 
by the neighbourhood of English troops, under the command of 
IVIackay. He was fortliwith declared a fugitive, outlaw, and rebel. 
He was rancorously hated by the presbyterians, on whom he had 
exercised some cruelties, as an officer under the former government : 
And for this reason the states resolved to inflict upon him exem- 
plary punishment. Parties were detached in pursuit of him and 
Balcarras. 'Fhis last fell into their hands, and was committed to 
a private prison ; but Dundee fought his way through the troops 
that surrounded him, and escaped to the highlands, where he de- 
termined to take arms in favour of James, ^ough that prince had 
forbid him to make any attempt of this nature, until he should 
receive a reinforcement from Ireland. While this oflicer was em- 
ployed in assembling the clans of his party. King William ap- 
pointed the Duke of Hamilton commissioner to the convention 
parliament. The post of secretary for Scotland was bestowed 
upon Lord Melville, a weak and servile nobleman, who had taken 
refuge in Holland from the violence of the late reigns ; But the 
king depended chiefly for advice upon Dalrymple Lord Stair, 
president of the college of justice, an old crafty fanatic, who for 
fifty years had complied in all things with all governments. Though 
these were rigid presbjrterians, the king, to humour the opposite 
party, admitted some individuals of the episcopal nobility to the 
council-board ; and this intermixture, instead of allaying animosities, 
served only to sow the seeds of discord and confusion. The 
Scottish convention, in their detail of grievances, enumerated the 
lords of the articles ; tlie act of parliament in the reign of Charles 
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II. by which the king s supremacy was raised so high that he 
could prescribe any mode of religion according to his pleasure; 
and the superiority of any office in the church above that of 
presbyters. The king, in his instructions to 'the lord commis- 
sioner, consented to the regulation of the lords of the articles, 
though he would not allow the institution to be abrogated ; he 
was contented that the act relating to the king’s supremacy shonld 
be rescinded, and that the church-government should be established 
in such a manner as would be most agreeable to the ijiclination of 
the people. 

XXIIl. On the 17th day of June, Duke Hamilton opened 
the Scottish parliament, after the convention had assumed this 
name, in consequence of an act passed by liis majesty’s direction ; 
but the members in general were extremely chagrined when they 
found the commissioners so much restricted in the affahr of the 
lords of the articles, which they considered as their chief griev- 
ance*. The king permitted that the estates should choose the 
lords by their own suffrages ; and that they should be at liberty 
to re-consider any subject which the said lords might reject. He 
afterwards indulged Uie three estates with the choice of eleven 
delegates each, for this committee, to be elected monthly, or 
oftener, if they should think fit : But even tliese concessions proved 
unsatisfactory, while the institution itself remained, 'llieir discon- 
tents were not even appeased by the passing of an act, abolishing 
prelacy. Indeed their resentment was inflamed by another con- 
sideration ; namely, that of the king’s having given seats in tlie 
council to some individuals attached to the hierarchy. 'They mani- 
fested their sentiments on this subject by bringing in a bill, e.rclud- 
ing from any public trust, place, or employment under their 
majesties, all such as had been concerned in the encroachments of 
the late reign, or had discovered dissatisfaction to tlie late happy 
change, or in any way retarded or obstructed the designs of the 
convention. This measure was prosecuted with great warmth ; 
and the bill passed throujgh all the forms of the house, but proved 
ineffectual, for want of the royal assent. 

XXIV. Nor Were they leas obstinate in the affair of the 
judges, whom the king had ventured to appoint by virtue of 
his prerogative. The malcontents brought in a bill declaring the 
bench vacant, as it was at the restoration ; asserting their own 

* The lords of the articles, by the gradual Usurpation of the crown, actually 
oOMtituted a grievaoce ihtolerabiU in a Tree nation. The king empowered the- 
coaimissioner to chose eight tasbops, wh«n beauthoiised to nominate eight nohlw 
men : thw together cboow eigltt Uroas, and eiglu burgesses ; and this whole 
number, in conjunction with the officers of state as supemumereries, constituud 
the lords of the articles. This committee possessed tlie sole exclusive right and 
Jbeity of bringing in motions, making overtures for redressing wrongs, am^roposw 
ing means and expedients for the relief, audbenefit of the subiects,— — frereMfs 
tags gf (Ae Scott parliament vmdkated. 
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rights to examine and approve those who sliould be appointed to 
fill it ; providing that it' in time t > conic any such total vacancy 
should occur, the nomiimtioii should be in tlie king or queen, or 
regent for the time being, and the pailianieut retain the right of 
approbation ; and that all the clauses in the several acts relating 
to the admission of tlie ordinary Lords of Session, and their qiiali- 
lications for that ofhce, should be ratitied and conlirmed for per- 
|>etiial observation. Such was the interest of tliis party, that the 
bill was carried by a great majority, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the ministers, who resolved to mahitain the king’s noniiiiation, 
in defence of a parliamentary resolution. The majority, exasper- 
ated at this open violation of their privileges, forbad the judges 
whom the king had appointed to open their commissions or hold 
a session until his majesty’s further pleasure should be known : on 
the other hand, they were compelled to act by the menaces of the 
Privy-council, ’llie dispute was carried on with great acrimony 
on both sides, and produced such a ferment, that before the session 
opened, the ministry thought proper to draw a great number of, 
forces into the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, to support the judges 
in the exercise of their functions. 

XXV. 'I'he Lord Commissioner, alarmed at this scene of con- 
fusion, adjourned tlie house till the eighth day of October ; a step 
which, added to the other unpopular measures of the court, incensed 
the opposition to a violent degree. They drew up a remonstrance 
to the king, complaining of this adjournment while the nation 
was yet unsettled, recapitulating the several instances in which . 
they had expressed their zeal and affection for his m^esty ; ex- 
plaining their reasons for dissenting from the ministry in some 
articles ; beseeching him to consider what they had represented, 
to give his royal assent to the acts of parliament which they 
had prepared, and take measures for redressing all the other 
grievances of the nation. This address was presented to the king 
at Uamptoo-Court. W'illiam was so touched with the reproaches 
it impli^, as if he had not fulfilled;. the conditions on which he 
accepted the crown of Scotland, that he, in hii own vindication, 
published his instructions to the commissioner ; and by these it 
ap|>eared, that the duke might have proceeded to greater lengths 
in obliging his countrymen. Before the adjournment, however, 
the parliament bad granted the revenue for life ; and raised money 
for maintaining h body of forces, as well as for supporting the in- 
cidental oxpences of the government for some months ; yet part 
of the troops in that kingdom were supplied and subsisted by the 
administration of England. In consequence of these disputes in 
the Scottish Parliament, their church was left without any settled 
form of government, for though the hierarchy was abolished, the 
presbyterian discipline was nut yet established, and ecclesiastical 
affairs were occasionally regulated by the Privy-council, deriving . 
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itt authority from that very act of supreihacy, which, according to 
the claim of rights, ought to have been repealed. 

XXVI. 'Fhe session was no sooner adjourned than Sir J. 
lyanier turned the blockade of liidinburgh-castie into a regular siege, 
which was prosecuted with such vigour, that in a little time the' 
fortifications were ruined, and the works advanced at the^otof the 
walls, in which the besiegers had made several large breaches. The- 
Duke of Gordon, finduig his ammunition expended, his feiu:cs de- 
stroyed, his intelligence entirely cut off, and despairing of relief 
from the adherents of his master, desired to capitulate, and obtained 
very favourable terms for his garrison; but he would not stipulate 
any conditions for himself, declaring, that he had so much respect 
fur all the princes descended from King James VI. that he would 
not affront any of them so far as to insist upon terms for his own 
in particular : He therefore, on the thirteenth day of June, sur- 
rendered the castle and himself at discretion. All the hopes of 
James and his party were now concentred in the Viscount Dundee, 
who had assembled a body of Highlanders, and resolved to attack 
Mackay, on an assurance he had received by message, that the m 
regiment of Scottish dragoons would desert that officer, and join 
him in the action. Mackay having received intimation of this de- 
sign, decamped immediately, and by long marches retired before 
Dundee, until he was re-iuforced by Ramsay’s dragoons, and another 
regiment of Englisli infantry : 'fhen he faced about, and Dundee 
in his turn retreated into Lochaber. Lord Murray, sou of the 
Marquis of Atliol, assembled his vassals to the number of twelve 
hundred men for the service of the regency ; but he was betrayed 
by oue of his own dependents, who seized the castle of Blair for 
Dundep, and prevailed upon the Athol men to disperse, rather than 
fight against Jansea their lawful sovereign. 

XXVII. The viscount was by this time reduced to great diffi- 
culty and distress. His men had not for many weeks tasted bread or 
salt, or any drink but water. Instead of five hundred infantry, three 
, hundred horse, with a supply of arms, ammunition, and provision, 
which James had promised to send from Ireland, he received a 
reinforement of three hundred naked recruits ; but the transports 
with the stores fell into the hands of the English. Though this 
was a mortifying disappointment he bore it without repiuing ; and, 
far from abandoning himself to despair, began bis march to the 
castle of Blair, which was threatened with a siege by general 
Mackay. When he readied this fortress, he received intelligence 
that the enemy had entered the pass of Killycrankie, and he re- 
solved to give them battle without delay. He accordingly ad-, 
vanced against them, and a furious engagement ensued, though it 
was not of long duration. 'Hie Highlanders having received and 
returned the fire of the English, fell in among them sword in hand 
with such impetuosity, tliat the fool were utterly broke in seven 
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minute*. The dragooni fled at the first charge in the utmost con* 
stemation ; Dundee’s horse, not exceeding one hundred, broke 
through Mackaj’s own reigment : The Earl of Dumbarton, at the 
head of a few volunteers, made himself master of the artillery : 
Twelve hundred of Mackay’s force* were killed on the spot, flve 
hundred taken prisoners, and the rest fled with great precipitation 
for some hours, until the; were rallied by their general, who was 
an officer of approved courage, ccmduct, and experience. Nothing 
could be more complete and decisive than the victory which the 
Highlanders obtain^ ; yet it was dearly purchased by the death of 
their beloved chieftain the Viscount Dundee, who fell by a random- 
shot in the engagement, and his fate produced such confusion in 
his army as prevented all pursuit. He possessed nn enterprising 
spirit, undaunted courage, inviolable fidelity, and was peculiarly 
qualified to command the people who fought under his banner. He 
was the life and soul bf that cause which he espoused, and after 
bis death it daily declined into ruin and disgrace. He was suc- 
ceeded in command by colonel Cannon, who landed the re-enforce- 
ment from Ireland ; but all his designs miscarried ; so that the 
clans, wearied with repeated mirfortunes, laid down their arms, by 
degrees, and took the benefit of a pardon, which King William 
offered to those who should submit within the time specified in 
his proclamation. 

XXVllI. After this sketch of Scottish affairs, it will be 
necessary to take a retrospective view of James, and relate the 
particulars of his expedition to Ireland. That unfortunate prince 
and hb queen were received with the most cordial hospitality by 
the French monarch, who assigned the castle of St. (Jermain for 
the place of their residence, supported tlieir household with great 
magnificence, enriched them with presents, and undertook to re- 
establish them on the throne of England. James, however, con- 
ducted himself in such a manner as conveyed no favourable idea 
of his spirit and understanding. He seems to have been emascu- 
lated by religion : He was ^serted by that courage and magna- 
nimity for which his youth had been distingubhed. He did not 
dbcover great sensibility at the loss of his kingdom. All fab 
faculties were swallowed up in bigotry. Instead of contriving 
plans for retrieving hb crown, he held conference with the Jesuits 
on topics of religion. The pity which hb misfortunes excited in 
Loub was mingled with contempt, llie pope supplied him with 
indulgences, while the Romans laughed at him in pasquinades ; 
** There is a pious man (said the archbishop of Rheims ironically) 
" who has sacrificed three crowns for a mass.” In a word, he 
tu^ected himself to the ridicule and raillery of the French nation. 

XXIX. All the hope of re-ascendiiig the British throne de- 
pended upon hb friends in Scotland and Ireland. Tyrconnel, who 
commanded in this last kingdom, was confirmed in lib attachment 
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to James, by the persuasions of Hamilton, who had undertakeo 
for his subroisaioD to the Prince of Orange. NerertHeless, be 
disguised bis sentiments, and temporised with William, until James 
should be able to supply him with re-enforcements from France, 
which he earnestly solicited by private messages. In the mean 
time with a view to cajole the protestants of Ireland, and amuse 
King William with hopes of his submission, he persuaded the 
lA>rd Mountjoy, in whom the protestants chiefly confided, and 
Baron Rice, to go in person with a commission to James, repre- 
senting the necessity of yielding to the times, and of waiting a 
fitter opportunity to make use of his Irish subjects. Mountjoy, 
on his arrival at Paris, instead of being favoured with an audience 
by James, to explain the reasons whid Tyrconnel had suggested 
touchii^' the inability of Ireland to restore his majesty, was com- 
mitted prisoner to the Bastile, on account of the zeal with which 
he had espoused the protestant interest. Although Louis wa.s 
sincerely disposed to assist James effectually, his intentions were 
obstructed by the disputes of his ministry. Louvois possessed the 
chief credit iu council : But, Sejgnelai enjoyed a greater share of • 
personal favour, both with the king and Madame de Maintenon, 
the favourite concubine. To this nobleman, as secretary for marine 
affairs, James made bis chief application; and he h^ promised 
the command of the troops destined for his service to Lausun, 
whom Louvois hated, j^or these reasons this minister thwarted 
his measures, and retarded the assistance which Louis had promised 
toward his restoration. 

XXX. Yet notwithstanding all his opposition, the succours 
were prepared, and the fleet ready to put to sea by the latter end 
of February. The French king is said to have offered an army of 
fifteen thousand natives of France to serve in this expedition ; but 
James mplied, that he would succeed by the help of his own sub- 
jects or perish in the attempt. Accordingly, he contented himself 
with about twelve hundred British subjects *, and a good number 
of French officers, who were embarked in the fleet at Brest, con- 
sisting of fourteen ships of the line, seven frigates, three fireships, 
with a good number of transports. The French king also supplied 

* James in this ezpeditum was attended by the Dnke of Benrkk, and by his 
brotlwr, Mr. Fieqsmes, erand prior, the Duke of Powis, tha Saris of Dover, 

Melfor^ Ahercom,aDd&aforth; tbo lords Henry and Thomas Howard, the 
Lords Drummond, Dunjnn, Tre^raugh^ Buchan, Hunsdon, and Britiaa; the 
Bish<>p< of Chester and Galway, the fade Lord Chiefjustice Herbert ; the Mar- 
quis iVEstradet, M. de Rosene, Mareslial de Camp ; Mamoe, Putignan, and 
liori, Lieutenant-Generals, ProniM, £nmneer-Geueral; the Marquis d’AlbniUe, 

Sir John Sparrow, Sir Kofct Strictlaad, w William Jennings, Sir Henry Bond, 
SirCbarles Carney, Sir Edward Vandrey, Sir Charles Murray, Sir Robert Parker, 

Sir Alphonso Maiolo, Sir Samuel Foxon, and Sir William Wulis ; by the colonels 
Porter, Sarsfteld, Anthony and John Hamilton, Simon and Henry Luttrel, Ram- 
say, Dorrington, Sutherland, diSiard, Parker, Porod, Cannon, and Fielding, witll 
aboM two aud tweuty other offiews of inferior molt. 
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him with a considerable quantaty of arms for the use of bis adher- 
ents in Ireland ; accommodated him with a large sum of money, 
superb equipages, store of plate, and necessaries of all kinds for 
the camp and the household. At parting, he presented him with 
his own cuirass, and embracing him affectionately, “ The best thing 
“ I can wish you (said he) is, that I may never see you again.” On 
the seventh day Of March James embarked at Brest, together with 
the Count D'Avaux, who accompanied him in quality of ambas- 
sador, and his principal officers. lie was detained in the harbour 
by contrary \vinds till the seventeenth day of the month, when he 
set sail, and on the twenty-second landed at Kinsale in Ireland. By 
this time. King William perceiving himself amused by Tyrconncl, 
bad published a declaration, requiring the Irish to lay down their 
arms, and submit to the new government. On the twenty-.sccond 
day of February, thirty ships of war had been put in commission, 
and the command of them conferred upon Admiral Herbert: 
but the armament was retarded in such a manner by the disputes 
of the council, and the king’s attention to the affairs of the con- 
tinent, that the admiral was not in a condition to sail till the begin- 
ning of April, and then with part of his fleet only. James was 
received with open arms at Kinsale, and the w hole country seemed 
to be at his devotion ; for although the protestaiits in die North bad 
declared for the new government, their strength and number was 
deemed incon|iderable when eonipared with tlic power of Tyreon- 
nel. lliis minister had disarmed all the other protestant subjects 
in one day, and assembled an army of thirty thousand foot, and 
eight thousand cavalry, for the service of his master. 

XXXI. In the latter end of March, James made his public 
entry into Dublin, amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants. He 
was met at the castle gate by a procession of popish bishops and 
priests in their pontificals, beating the host, which he |fhblicly 
adored. He dismissed from the council board the Lord Grenard, 
Judge Keating, and other protestants, who had exhorted the Lord 
Lieutenant to an aecoifamodation with the new government. In 
their room he admitted the French ambassador, the Bishop of 
Cheater, Colonel Darrington, and by degrees, the principal noble- 
men who accompanied him in the expedition. On the second 
day after his arrival in Dublin, he issued five proclamations : The 
first recalled all the subjects of Ireland who had abandoned the 
kingdom, by a certain time, on pain of outlawry and confiscation, 
and requiring all persons to join him against the Prince of Orange. 
The second contained expressions of acknowledgment to his 
catholic subjects for their vigilance and fidelity, and an injunction 
to such as were not actually in his ser\ice, to retain and lay up 
their arms until it should be found necessary to use them for his 
advantage. By the tliird he invited the subjects to supply hi* 
army with provisions and prohibited the soldiers to take any 
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thing without payment. Ry the fourth he raised the value of the 
current coin ; ar^ in the fifth he summoned a parliament to meet 
on the seventh day of May at Dublin. Finally, he created 'I'yr* 
connel a duke, in consideration of his eminent servicea. 

XXXII. Tile adherents of James in England pressed him to 
settle the affairs of Ireland immediately, and bring over his army 
either to the North of England, or to the West of Scotland, where 
it might be joined by his party, and act without delay against the 
usurper ; but his council dissuaded him from complying with their 
solicitations, until Ireland should be totally reduced to oliedience. 
On the first alarm of an intended massacre, the protestants of 
Ixmdonderry had shut their gates against the regiment commanded 
by the Earl of Antrim, and resolved to defend themselves against 
the Lord Lieutenant. They transmitted this resolution to the go- 
vernment of England, together with an account of the danger 
they incurred by such a vigorous measure, and implored immediate 
assistance. They were accordingly supplied with some arms and 
ammunition, but did not receive any considerable re-enforcement 
till the middle of April, when two regiments arrived in Ixnigbfoyl, 
under the command of Cunningham and Richards. By this time. 
King James had taken Coleraine^ invested Killniore, and was al- 
most ill sight of Londonderry. Ueorge Walker, Rector of Don- 
oghniore, who had raised a regiment for the defence of the pro- 
testants, conveyed this intelligence to Lundy, the governor. This 
officer directetl him to join Colonel Crafton, and take post at the 
Longcausey, which lie maintained a whole night against the ad- 
vanced guard of the enemy, until being overpowered by number*, 
he retreated to Londonderry, and exhorted the governor to take 
the field, as the srmy of king Jnincs whs nut vet completely 
formed. Lundy assembling a council of war, at which Ciinnii^ 
ham a^ Kicliards assisted, they agreed, that as the place was not 
teiiabl^it would be imprudent to land ‘the two regiments; and 
that the principal officers should witlidrew themselves from Lon- 
donderry, the inhabitants of which would obtain the more favour- 
able capitulation in consequence of their retreat. An oflScer was 
immediately dispatched to King James, with proposals of a negocia- 
tion ; and Lieutenant-General Hamilton agreed that the army 
diould halt at the distance of four miles from the town. Notwith- 
standing this preliminary, James advanced at the bead of his troop*, 
but met with such a warm reception from the besieged, that he 
was fain to retire to St. John’s town, in some dborder. The in- 
habitants and soldiers in garrison at Londonderry were so incensed 
at the members of the council of war, who bad resolved to aban- 
don the place, that they threatened immediate vengeance. Cun- 
ningham and Richards retired to their' ships, and Lundy locked 
himself in hi* diamber. In vain did Walker and Major Baker 
•short him to maintain his goverament. Such was his cowardice 
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or treachery, that he absolutely refused to be concerned ia the 
defence of the place, and he was suiFered to escape in disguise, 
with a load of matches upon his back; but he was afterwards 
apprehended in Scotland, from whence he was sent to London to 
answer for his perfidy or misconduct. 

XXXIII. After his retreat the townsmen chose Mr. Wal- 
ker and M ajor Baker for their governors, with joint authority ; 
but this office they would not undertake, until it had been 
offered to Colonel Cunningham, as the next superior officer 
in command to Lundy. He rejected the propo^, and with 
Richards returned to England, where they were immediately 
casliiercd. The two new governors, thus abandoned to their 
fate began to prepare for a vigorous defence: Indeed, their 
courage seems to have transcended the bounds of discretion, for 
the place was very ill fortified : their cannon, which did not exceed 
twenty pieces, were wretchedly mounted ; they had not one en- 
gineer to direct their operations : they had a very small number of 
horse ; the garrison consisted of people unacquainted with military 
discipline: they were destitute. of provisions; they were besieged 
by a king in person, at the head of a formidable army, directed by 
good officers, and supplied with all the necessary implements for 
a siege or battle. ''I'his town was invested on the twentieth day 
of April : the batteries were soon opened, and several attacks were 
made with great impetuosity ; but the besiegers were always 
repulsed wij|i considerable loss. Tlie townsmen gained divers 
advantages in repeated sallies, and would have held their enemies 
in the utmost contempt, had they not been afflicted witli a contagi- 
ous distemper, as well as reduced to extremity by want of provi- 
sion. 'lliey were even tantalized in their distiess; for they had the 
mortification to see some ships which had arrived with supplies 
from England prevented from sailing up the river by the batteries 
the enemy had raised on both sides, and a boom with wl§ch they 
had blocked up the channel. At length a re-enforcement arrived 
in the Lough, under the command of General Kirke, who had 
deserted his master, and been employed in the service of King 
William. He found means to convey intclligenee to Walker, that 
he had troops and provisions on board for their relief, but found it 
impracticable to sail up the river : he promised, however, that be 
would land a body of forces at the Inch, and endeavour to make a 
diversion in their favour, when joined by the troops at Inuiskillin, 
which amounted to five thousand men, including two thousand 
cavalry. He said he expected six thousand men from England 
where they were embarked before he set sail. He exhorted them 
to persevere in their courage and loyalty, and assured them he 
would come to their relief at all hazard. 'Aese assurances enabled 
them to bear their miseriea a little longer, though their numbers 
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daily diminished. Major Baker dying, his place was filled with 
Colonel Michelbuni, who now acted as colleague to Mr. Walker. 

XXXIV. King James having returned to Dublin, to be present 
at the parliament, the command of his army devolved to the 
French General Rosene, who was exasperated at such an obstinate 
opposition by a handful of half-starved militia. He tlireatened to 
raze the town to its foundations, and destroy the inhabitants, with- 
out distiuctiou of age or sex, unless they would immediately submit 
themselves to their lawful sovereign. The governors treated his 
menaces with contempt, and published an order, that no person, 
on pain of death, should talk of surrendering. They had now 
consumed the last remains of their provision, and supported life 
by eating the flesh of horses, dogs, cats, rats, mice, tallow, starch, 
and salted hides ; and even this loathsome food began to fail. 
Rosene, finding them deaf to all his proposals, threatened to wreak 
his vengeance on all the protestants in that country, and drive 
them under the walls of Londonderry, where they should be 
suffered to perish by famine. The bishop of Meath, being in- 
formed of this design, complained to Kin^ James of the barbarous 
intention, entreating his majesty to prevent its being put in execution. 
T'he prince assured him that be had already ordered Rosene to 
desist from such proceedings. Nevertheless, the Frenchman ex- 
ecuted his threats with the utmost rigour. Parties of dragoons 
were detached on this cruel service ; After having stripped all the 
protestants for thirty miles round, they drove these unhappy people 
before them like cattle, without even sparing the enfeebled old 
men, nurses with infants at their breasts, tender children, 
women just delivered, and some even in the pangs of labour. 
Above four tliousand of these miserable objects were driven under 
the walls of Londonderry. This expedient far from answering the 
purpose of Rosene, produced a quite contrary effect. The besieged 
were s<f exasperated at this act of inhumanity, that they resolved 
to perish rather than submit to such a barbarian. 'Fhey erected a 
gibbet in the sight of the enemy, and sent a message to the French 
General, importing, lliat they would hang all the prisoners they 
had taken during the siege, unless the protestants were released, 
after they had been detained three days without tasting food. 
Some hundreds died of famine or fatigue ; and those who uved to 
return to their own habitations found them plundered and sacked 
by the papists, so that the greater number perished for want, or were 
murdered by the straggling parties of the enemy ; yet these veiy 

J eople had for the most part obtained protections from King 
ames, to which no respect was paid by his general. 

XXXV. The garrison of Londonderry was now reduced from 
seven to five thousand seven hundred men, and these were driven 
to such extremity of distress that they began to talk of killing the 
popish inhabitants, and feedmg on their bodies. In this emergency. 
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Kirke, who had hitherto lain inactive, ordered two aliips laden with 
provisions to sail up the river, under convoy of the Dartmouth 
frigate. One of these, called the Mountjoy, broke the enemy’s 
boom ; and all the three, after having sustained a very hot fire 
from both sides of the river, arrived in safety at the town, to the 
inexpressible joy of the inhabitants, 'ilie army of James were so 
dispirited by the success of this enterprise, that they abandoned 
the siege in the night, and retired with precipitation, after having 
lost about nine thousand men before the place. Kirke no sooner 
took possession of tlic tpwu than Walker u^s prevailed upon to 
embark for Lngland, with an address of thanks from the inhabitants 
to their majesties for the seasonable relief they had received. 

, XXXVI. 'ilie Inniskilliners were no less remarkable than the 
people of Londonderry for the valour and perseverance with which 
they oppo.setl the papists. 'I'hey raised twelve companies, which 
they regimented under the command of Gustavus Hamilton, whom 
they chose fur tlieir governor. They proclaimed William and 
Mary on the eleventh day of March ; and resolved in a general 
council to maintain their title against all opposition. 'Ilie Lord 
Gilmuy invested the castle of Crum belonging to tlie protestants 
in the neighbourhood of Inniskillin, the inhabitants of which threw 
succours into the place, and compelled Gilmoy to retire to 
Belturbet. A detachment of the garrison, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lloyd, took and demolished the castle of Aughor, 
and they gained the advantage in several skirmishes with the ene- 
my. On the day that preceded the relief of Londonderry, they 
defeated six ihuusaud Irish Papists at a place called Newtowu- 
fiutler, and took tlieir commander Macarty, commonly called 
Lord Muncashel. 

XX XVII. The Irish Parliament being assembled at Dublin, 
according, to die proclamation of King Janies, he, in a speech from 
the throne, thanked them for the zeal, courage, and loy- 
alty diey had niniiifested ; extolled the generosity of the French 
king, who had enabled him to visit them in person ; insisted upon 
executing his design of establishing liberty of conscience as a step 
equally agreeable to the dictates of humanity and discretion, and 
promised to concur with them iu enacting such laws as would 
contribute to the peace, affluence, and security of his subjects. 
Sir Richard N eagle, being chosen speaker of the Commons, moved 
for an address of Uiaiiks to his majesty, and that the count D’Avaux 
should be desired to make their acknowledgment to the most 
Christian king, fur die generous assistance he had given to their 
sovereign. I'hese addresses being drawn up, with the concurrence 
of both Houses, a bill was brought in to recognize the king’s title, 
to express their abhorrence of the usurpation by the Prince of 
Orange, as well as of the defection of the English. Next day 
James published a declaration, complaining of the calumnies 
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which bis enemies had spread to his prejudice; expatiating upon 
his own impartiality in preferring his protestant subjects ; his earc 
in protecting them from their enemies, in redressii^ their grievances, 
and in granting liberty of conscieni e ; promising that he would 
take no step but with the approbation oi parliament ; offering a 
free pardon to ail persons who should desert his enemies, and join 
with him in four-and-twenty days after his landing in Ireland, and 
charging ail the blood that might be shed U]>on those who should' 
continue in rebellion. ' 

^ XXXVIll. His conduct, however, very ill agreed with this • 
declaration ; nor can it be excused on any other supposition, but 
that of bis being governed in some cases against his own inclination, 
by the Count D’Avaux, and the Irish catholics, on whom his' 
whole dependence was placed. As both Houses were chiefly tilled 
with members of that persuasion, we ought not to wonder at their ’ 
bringing in a bill for repealing the aet of settlement, by which the 
protestants of the kingdom had been secured in the possession of 
their estates, lliese were by this law divested of their lands, 
which reverted to the heirs of those catholics to whom they be> 
longed before this rebellion. This iniquitous bill was framed in 
such a manner, that no regard was paid to such protestant owners 
as bad purcliased estates for valuable considerations; No allowance 
was made for improvements, nor any provision for protestant 
widows: llte possessor and tenants were not even allowed to- 
remove their stock and com. When the bill was,sent up to the^Lords 
Dr. Dopping, Bishop of Meath, opposed it with equal courage 
and ability: And an address in behalf of the purchasers under the 
act of settlement was presented to the king by the Earl of Granard : 
Blit, iiotwithstamling these remonstrances, it received the royal 
assent ; and the protestants of Ireland were mostly ruined. ^ 

XXXIX. Yet, in order to complete their destruction, an act 
of attainder was passed against all protestants, whether male or 
female, whether of high or low degree, who were absent from the( 
kingdom, as well as against all those who retired into any pert of 
the three kingdoms, which did not own the authority of King James; 
or corresponded with rebels, or were any ways aiding, abetting, nr 
assisting to them from the first day of August in the preceding year; 
The number of protestants attainted by name in this act amounted 
to about three lliousand, including two archbishops, one duke, 
seventeen earls, seven countesses, as many bishops, eighteen 
barons, three-and-lhirty barooets, one-and-lifty knights, eighty- 
three clergymen, who were .declared traitors, and adjudged to 
suffer tlie pangs of death and forfeiture, 'llie individuals subjected 
to this dreadful proscription were even cut off from all ho]ies of 
pardon, and all benefit of appeal : for, by a clause in the act, the 
knag’s pardon was deemed null, unless enrolled before the first 
(lay of December. A subsequent law was enacted, declaring 
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Ireland independent of the English parli.tment. This assembly 
passed another act, granting twenty thousand pounds per annum, 
out of the forfeited estates to Tyrconnel, in acknowl^gment of 
bis signal services : tliey imposed a tax of twenty thousand pounds 
per month for the service of the king : tlie royal assent was 
given to an act for liberty of conscience : they enacted that the 
tythes payable by papists should be delivered to priests of that 
communion ; the maintenance of the protestant clergy in cities and 
corpoiwtions was taken aw ay ; and all dissenters were exempted 
from ecclesiastical jurisdictions. So that the established church 
was deprived of ail nower and prerogative ; notwithstanding the 
express promise of James, who had declared immediately after 
bis landing, that he Would maintain the clergy in their rites and pri- 
vileges. 

XL. Nor was the king less arbitrary in tlie executive part of 
bid goverunient, if we suppose that be countenanced the grievous 
acts of oppression that were daily committed upon the protestant 
aubjecU of Ireland : But the tyranny of hi« proceedings may be 
Justly imputed to the temper of his ministry, consisting of men 
abandoned to all sense of justice and humanity, who acted from 
the dictates of rapacity and revenge, inflamed with all the acrimony 
of religious rancour. Soldiers were permitted to live upon free 
quarter : The people were robbed and plundered : Licenses and 
protections were abused, in order to extort money from the trading 
pvt of the nation, 'llie king’s old stores were ransacked : 'flie 
shops of tradesmen, and the xitebens of burghers, were pillaged 
to supply the mint with a quantity of brass, which was converted 
into current coin fur his majesty’s occasions : An arbitrary value 
was set upon it, and all persoiu were required and commanded 
to take it in payment, under tlie severest penalties, though the 
proportion between its intrinsic worth and currency was nearly 
M one to three hundred. A vast sum of this counterfeit coin was 
issued in the course of one year, and forced upon 'the prute^tarftx 
in payment of merchandise, provisions, and necessaries, for (be 
kina’s service. James not content with tlie supply graiired by 
parliament, imposed by his own authority a tax of twcittyfhoasdnd 
pounds per month on chattels, as the former was laid upon lands, 
^is seems to have been a temporary expedient during the ad- 
journment of the two houses, as the term of the assessment Was 
limited to three montlis : It was, however, levied by rhtae 6t 
a conimissioirunder tbe%cals ; and seems to have been a atnitcb 
of prerogative, the less excusable, as he might have obtained the 
money, in a Pariiameulary way. Understanding that the protest- 
ants had laid out all their brass money in purchasing gredt quan- 
tities of hides, tallow, wool, and com, he as.sunied the despotic 
power of fixing the prices of these commodities, and then bot^bt 
them for his own use. One may see his iilinistera were bent upoa 
Ibe utter destruction of those unhappy people. 
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XLI. All vacancies in public schools were supplied with 
popish teachers. The pension allowed front the exchequer to 
the university of Dublin was cut oft’; Tlie vice-provost, feHows, 
and scholars were expelled ; 'Fheir furniture, plate, and public 
library, were seized, without the least shadow of pretence, and in 
' direct violation of a promise the king had made to preserve their 
privileges and iuinuinitics. Ilis oflicers converted the college into 
a garrison, llie chapel into a magazine, and the apartments into 
prisons: A popish priest was appointed provost : One Maccarty 
of tlie same persuasion was made librai"y keeper ; and the whole 
foundation was changed into a catholic seminary. When bis- 
hoprics and benefices in the gift of the crown became vacant, the 
king ordered the profits to be lodged in the exrhcr|uer, and 
suft’ered the cures to be totally neglected. The revenues were 
chiefly cinployed in the maintenance of Uomish bishops and priests, 
who grew so insolent under this indulgence, that in several places 
they forcibly seized the protestant churches. When complaint 
was made of this outrage, the king promised to do justice to 
tlie injured ; and in some places efTectnally ordered the churches 
to be restored; But the popish clergy refu.scd to comply with this 
order, .alleging, that in spirituals they owed obedience to no 
eartlily power but tlie holy see ; and James found himself niulble 
’ to protect his protestant subjects against a powerful body which 
he durst not disoblige. Some ships appearing in the bay of 
Dublin, a proclamation was issued, forbidding the protestants to 
assemble in any place of worship, or elsewhere, on pain of death. 
By a second they werg commanded to bring in their arms, on pain 
of being treated as re.bels and traitors. Luttrel, governor of Dublin, 
published an ordinance b^ beat of dniiii', requiring the farmers to 
bring in their com fqr hu majes^s horsed Within a certain day, 
otherwise he would order them tobehang^ before their own floors. 
Brigadier Sarsfield commanded all protestants of ii certain district 
to retire to the distance of ten miles from their habitations on |)niu 
of death ; and, in order to keep np the credit of the brass money, 
the same penalty was denounced, in a proclamation, against any 
person who should give more than one pound eighteen slnllings 
for a guinea. 

XLIl. All the revenues of Ireland, and all the schemes con- 
..trivqd to bolster up the credit of the base coin, would have proved 
insuflicieiif to support the expcnces of the war, had not James 
.received occasional supplies from the French monarch. After 
the return of the fleet which had conveyed him to Ireland, Louis 
sent another strong squadron, compianded by Clntcaii Uenault, 
.•s a convoy to some transports laden with arms, ammimitioii, and 
a large sum of money for the use of King James. 'Before they 
.y^ed from .Brest, King William, being informed of their de.stina 
.,^op,.d>*patced' Adm. Ilerbart from Spithead with twelve ships 
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of the line, one fireship and four tenders, in order to interc%)>t the 
enemy, lie was driven stress of weather into Milford-haven, 
from whence he steered his course to Kiiisale, on the sujiposition 
tliat the French fleet had sailed from Brest ; and tliat in all 
probability he should fall in with them on the enust of Ireland. 
On the first day of May be discovered tlicm at anchor hi Rantrey- 
R«y and stood in to engage them, though they were greatly superior 
to him in number. '1 hey no sooner perceived him at day-break, 
tlian they weighed, stood out to windward, formed their line, bore 
down, and began the action, which was maintained fur two hours 
with equal valour on both sides, though the English fleet sustained 
considerable damage from the superior fires of the enemy. Herbert 
tacked several times, in hopes of gaining the weather-gage ; but the 
French Admiral kept his wind with uncommon skill and perseve- 
rance. At lergtli the English squadron stood off to sea, and main- 
tained a running fight till five in the afternoon, when Chateau Renault 
tacked about, and returned into the bay, content with the honour 
he had gained. 'Hie loss of men was inconsiderable on both sides ; 
and,' where the odds were so great, the victor could not reaj) much 
glory. Herbert retired to theisles of Scilly, where he expected a re- 
inforcement : But being disappointed in this expectation, he returned 
to Portamoiith in very ill humour, with w hich his officers and men 
were infected. The common sailors still retained some attachment to 
James, who bad formerly been a favourite among them ; and the 
officers complained that they had been sent upon this service with 
a force so much inferior to that of the enemy. King William, in 
order to appease their discontent, made an excursion to Ports- 
mouth, where he dined witli the admiral on board the ship Eliza- 
beth, declared his intention of creating him an Earl, in consideration 
of bis good conduct and services, conferred the honour of knight- 
hood on the Captains Ashby and Shovel, and bestowed a donation 
of ten shillings on every private sailor. 

XLlll. l\e parliament of England thought it incumbent upon 
them, not only to raise aupplies foi' the maintenance of the war in 
which the nation was involved, but also to do justice with respect 
to tliose who had been injured by illegal or oppre.4sive sentences 
ill the late reigns. 'I'he attainders of Lord Russel, Algernon Sid- 
ney, Alderman Cornish, and lady Lisle were now reversed. A 
committee of privileges were appointed by the Lords, to examine 
the case of the Earl of Devonshire, who in the late reign had been 
fined thirty thousand pounds, for assaulting Col. Culpepper in the 
presence-chamber. They reported that tlie court of king’s- bench, 
in overruling the earl’s plea of privilege of parliament, had com- 
mitted a manifest breach of privilege: that the fine was ex- 
cessive and exorbitant, against tlie great charter, the common 
right of the subject, and the law of the realm. ’Fbe sentence pro- 
nounced upon Samuel Johnson, chaplain to Lord Russel, in coD- 
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•eqiience of whicli he had been degraded^ fined, scourged and 
set in the pillory, was now annulled, and the commons reeuwimend 
ed him to his majesty for some ecclesiastical preferment. He 
received one thousand pounds in money, with a pension of three 
hundred pounds for his own life and that of his son, who was 
moreover gratified with a place of one hundred pounds a ^ear ; 
But the father never obtained any ecclesiastical benefice. Titus 
Oates seized this opportunity of petitioning the House of Lords 
for a reversal of the judgment given against him on his being 
convicted of perjury. 'Fhe opinions of all the judges and couiisu 
at the bar were heard on this subject, and a bill of reversal passed 
the Commons ;* But the Peers having inserted some amendments 
and a proviso, a conference was demanded, and violent heats en- 
sued. Oates, however, was released from confinement ; and the 
Lords, with Uie consent' of the Commons, recommended him to 
his majesty for a pardon, which he obtained, together with a 
comfortable pension. The committee appointed to enquire into 
the cases of the state-prisoners, found Sir Robert Wn^ht, late 
Lord Chief justice, to have been concerned in the cruelties com- 
mitted in the west after the insurrection of Monmouth ; as also 
one of the ecclesiastical commissioners, and guilty of manifold 
enormities. Death had by this time delivered Jefferies from the 
resentment of the nation. Graham and Burton had acted as 
solicitors in the illegal prosecutions carried on against those who 
opposed the court in the former reign of Charles II ; these v/ere 
now reported guilty of having been instrumental in taking away 
the lives and estates of those who had suffered the loss of either, 
under colour of law for eight years last past ; of having, by mali- 
cious indictments, informations, and prosecutions of quo tedrranto, 
endeavoured the subversion of the prolestant religion, and the go- 
venuueut of the realm ; and of having wasted many thousand 
pounds of the revenue in the course of their infamous practices. 

XLIV. Nor did the misconduct of the present ministry escape 
tile animadversion of the parliament. The l..ords having addressed 
the king to put the Isle of Wig^t, Jersey, Guernsey, Scilly, Dover- 
castle, and tlie otlier fortresses of the kingdom, in a posture of , 
defence, and to disarm the papists, empowered a committee to 
enquire into the miscarriage in Ireland, which were generally 
imputed to the neglect of the Marquises of Caermarthen and 
Halifax. They presented an address to the king, desiring the 
minute book of the committee for Irish affairs might be put into 
their hands.’ But his majesty declined gratifying them in this 
particular: Tlien the Commons voted, that those persons who 
had advised the kiug to delay this satisfaction were enemies to tlie 
kingdom. William alarmed at this resolution, allowed them to 
inspect the book, in which they found very little for their purpose. 
The house resolved that an address should be presented to his 
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maji!s(y, declaring tliat tlie succour uf Ireland had been retarded 
by inuuitessaty delays ; that the transports prepared were not 
sufficient to convey the forces to that kingdom ; and that several 
sliips had been taken by the enemy, for want of proper convoy.' 
At the same time, the (jaestion was put, whether or not they .should 
address the king against the Marquis of Halifax ; But it was 
carried in the negative by a small majority. Bebire this period, 
Howe, Vice-chambcriain to the queen, had moved for an address 
against such counsellors as had been impeached in parliament, 
and betrayed the liberties of tlie natiuii. This motion w'as levelled 
at Caennarthen and Halifax, the first of whbin had been formerly 
impeached of high-treason, under the title of Earl of Danby ; 
and the other was charged with the misconduct of the present ad- 
ministration. Warm debates ensued, add in all probability the 
motion would have been carried in the aflirmative, had not those 
svho spoke warmly in behalf of it suddenly cooled in the course of 
the dispute. Some letters from King James to his partisans being 
intercepted, and containing some hints of an intended invasion, 
Mr. Hambdeii, chairman of the committee of the whole House, 
enlarged upon the imminent danger to which the kingdom was 
exposed, and moved for a further supply to his majesty. In this 
unexpected motion, he was not seconded by one member. The 
House, however, having taken the letters intb consideration, re- 
solved to draw up an address to the king, desiring him to secure 
and disarm all papists of note ; and they brought in a bill for 
attainting several persons in rebellion against their majesties ; but 
it was not finished during this session. 

XLV. Another bill being prepared m the House of Lords 
enjoining the subjects to wear the woollen ilianufacture at ceriaiii 
seasons of the year, a petition was presented against it by the silk- 
weavers of London and Canterbury, assembled in a tumultuou* 
inannei at Westminster. The Lords refused their petition, because 
this was an unusual maimer of application. 'Iltey were persuaded 
to return to their respective places of abode : precatrtieins WeT8 
taken against a second riot ; and the bill was unanimously rejected 
in the upper house. The parliament passed a<i act, vesting in 
the two universities the prescntulioiis belonging to papists: Those 
of the southern counties being given to Oxford ; and those of the 
northern to Cambridge, on certain specified conditions. Gourta 
of conscience were erected, at Bristol, Gloucester, and Newcastle; 
and that of tlie Marclies of Wales was abolished, as an intolerable 
oiipression. 'ITic protestant clergymen, w'ho had been foried td 
leave their benefice.s in Ireland, were rendered capable of holding 
any living in England, without forfeiting their title to tlteir forn»r 
preferment, with the proviso, that they should resign their English 
benclices wlien restored to those tliey had been obliged to relin- 
quish The statute of Henry IV. agamst multiplyii^ gold and 
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silver was now repealed : Tlie subjects were allowed to tnalt and 
refine metals and ores, and extract geld and silver from them, on 
conditions that it should be brought to the mint, and converted 
into raone;, the owners receiving its full value in co:a. 

These, and several other bills of smaller importance, being pa^^^ 
the two homes, adjourned to the twentieth dsj of Sspteatber, imd 
afterwards to ^e oineteenth day of October. .h. 
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CHAP. II. 

I. Duke of Schomber^ lands with an army in Ireland. II. The 
Jniiiski/liners obtain a victory over the Irish. III. Schomberg 
censured for his inactivity. IV. The French worsted at WaT- 
coiirt. V. Success of the Confederations in Gerrnany. The 

. Turks defeated at Palochin, blissa and Widen. VI. Death of 
Pope Innocent XI. VII. King William becomes unpopular, 
V'lll. A ^od Number of the Clergy refuse to take the oaths. 
IX. The King grants a Commission for ref ormingChurch dis- . 
cipline. X. Meeting of the Convocation. XI. Their Session 
discontinued by repeated Prorogations. XII. Proceedings in 
Parliament. Xlll. The Whigs obstruct the Bill of Indemnity. 
XIV. The Commons resume the Enquiry into the Cause of the 
miscarriages in Ireland. XV. King iVilliam irritated against 
the IVhigs. XVI. Plot against the Government by Sir James 
Montgomery discovered by Bishop Burnet. XVII. Warm 
debates in parliament about the Corporation Bill. XVII I. The 
King resolves to finish the Irish War in person. XIX. General 
Ludlow arrives in England, but is obliged to withdraw. XX. 
Efforts of the Jacobites in Scotland. ^XI. The Court Interest 
triumphs overall Opposition in that Country. XXII. The 
Tory Interest prevails in the New Parliament of England. 
XXIIl. Bill for recognizingtheir Majesties. XXIV. Another 
violent Contest about the Bill <f Abjitration. XXV. King 
IVilliam lauds in Ireland. XXVI. King James marches to 
the Boyne. XXVII. William resolves to give him battle. 
XXVIll. Battle of the Bmne. XXIX. Death and Cha- 
racter of Schomberg. XXX. James embarks for France, 
XXXL William enters Dublin and publishes his Declaration. 
XXXlI The French obtained a victory over the English and • 
Dutch Fleets off Beachy-Head. XX^lIl. Torringlon com- 
mitted Prisoner to the Tower. XXXIV. Progress of William 
in Ireland. XXXV. He invests Limerick ; but is obliged to 
raise the Siege, and returns to England. XXXVI. Cork and 
Kinsale reduced by the Earl oj Marlborough. XXXVII. 
Lauzun, and the French Forces quit Ireland. XXXVIII. 
The Duke of Savoy joins the confederacy. XXXIX. Prince 
of Waldeck defeated at Fleurus. XL. The Archduke Jos^h 
elected King of the Romans. Death of the Duke of Lorraine. 
Progress of the war against the Turks. XLI. Meeting <f the 
Parliament. XLII, The Commons comply with all the King’s 
demands. XLI II. Petition of the Tories in the city of London. 
XLIV. Attempt against the'Marquisff Caermarthen. XLV. 

, The KinFs V oyage to Holland. XLVl. He assists al a Con- 
gress. Returns to England. 
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I. rjlHOUGH the affairs of Ireland were extremely pressing, 
and the protestants of that country had made repeated 
application for relief, the succours were retarded either by disputes 
among tlie ininisters, or the neglect of those who had the manage- 
ment of the expedition, in such a manner, that King James had 
been six iiioiiths in Ireland before the army was embarked for 
fliat kingdom. At length, eighteen regiments of infantry, and five- 
of dragoons, being raised for that service, a train of artillery pro- 
<>ided, and transports prepared, the Duke of Schomberg, on whom 
King William had conferred the chief command of this armament, 
set out for Chester, after he had In person thanked the Commons 
for the uncommon regard they had paid to his service, and re- 
ceived assurances from the House that they would pay particular 
attention to him and his army. On the thirteenth day of August 
he landed in the neighbourhood of Carrickfergus with about ten 
thousand foot and dragoons, and took possession of Belfast, from 
whence the enemy retired at his approach to Carrickfergus, where 
they resolved to make a stand. 'I'he duke having refreshed hu 
moil, marched thither, and invested the place : the siege was carried 
on till the twenty-sixth day of the month, when the breaches being 
practicable, the besieged capitulated, on condition of marching 
mil with their arms, and as much baggage as they could carry on 
their fiacks : and of their being conducted to the next Irish garrison, 
Which was at Newry. During this siege the duke was joined by 
the rest of his army from England : But he had left orders for 
conveying die greater part of the artillery and stores, from Chester 
directly to Caiiiiigford. He now began his march through Lis-' 
burne and Hillsborough, and encamped at Drummore, where the 
protestants of the north had been lately routed by Hamilton : 
^ 'Hicnce he proceeded to Loughbrillane, where he was joined by 
the horse and dragoons of Inniskillin. Then the enemy abandoned 
Newry and Dundalk, in the neighbourhood of which Schomberg 
encamped on a low, damp ground, hifving the town and river on 
the south, and surrounded on every other part by lulls, bogs, and 
mountains. 

‘ II. His army, consisting chiefly of new-raised men little inured 
to hardship, began to flag under the fatigue of marching, the in- 
clemency of the weather, and scarcity of provision. Here he was 
reinforced by the regiments of Kirke, Hanmer, and Stuart ; and 
would have continued his inarch to Drogheda, where he under- 
stood Hosene lay with about twenty thousand men, had he uot 
■been obliged to wait for the artillery, which was not yet arrived 
at C'arlingford. King James, having assembled all his forces, 
advanced towards Schomberg, and appealed before his eiitrench- 
menls in order of battle : But the Duke, knowing they were* 

greatly superior in number of horse, and that his own army 
was uudisciptined, and weakened "by death and sickness, restrained 
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hii men, witliin the lines, and in a little time the enemj retreated. 
Inunediately after their departure, a conspiracy was discovered m 
the Euglisli canipi, hatched by some French papists, who had in* 
sinuated themselves into the prutestant regiments. One of these, 
witoae name was Du Plessis, had written a letter to the ambassador 
D’Avaux, proinisi^ to desert with all the papists of the three 
French regiments in Schomberg’s army. This letter being found, 
Du Plessis and live accomplices were tried by a court-martial, and 
executed. About two hundred and fifty papists being discovered 
in the French regiments, they were sent over to England, from 
thence to Holland. While Schomberg remained in this situation, 
the Inuiskilliners made excursions in the neighbourhood, under the 
command of colonel Llcyd ; and on the twenty-seventh day of 
September, they obtained a complete victory over five tiroes tmr 
number of the Irish. They killed seven hundred on the spot, 
and took O’Kelly their commander, widi about fifty officers, and a 
considerable booty of cattle. The duke was so pleased with 
their behaviour on this occasion, that they received a very honour- 
able testimony of his approbation. 

HI. Mean while the enemy took possession of James-town, 
and reduced Sligo, one of the forts of which was gallantly defended 
by St. Sauver, a French captain, and his company of grenadiers, until 
he was obliged to capitulate for want of water and provision. A 
contagious distemper still continued to rage in Schomberg’s camp, 
and swept off a great number of officers and soldiers ; so that in 
the beginning of next spring, not above half the number of those 
who went over with the general remained alive. He was censured 
for his inactivity, and the king in repeated letters, desired him to 
hazard an engagement, provided any opportunity should occur ; 
but he did not think proper to run the risque of a battle, against 
an enemy that was above thrice number, well disciplined, healthy, 
and conducted by able officers. Nevertheless, he was certainly * 
blameable for having chosen such an unwholesome situation. At 
the approach of winter he retired into quarters, in hopes of being 
reinforced with seven thousand Danes, who had arrived in Britain. 
T’hese auxiliaries were stipulated in a treaty which William had just 
concluded witli the King of Denmark. The English were not 
more successful at sea than they had proved in their operations by 
land. Admiral Herbert, now created Earl of Torrington, having 
sailed to Ireland with the combined squadrons of England and 
Holland, made a fruitless attempt upon Cork, and lost a great 
number of seamen by sickness, which was imputed to bad provi- 
sions. Tbe Dartmouth ship of war.fell into the hands of the enemy, 
who infested the channel with such a iiuaiber of armed ships and pri- 
vateers that tlie trade cA Eiiglajul sustained incredible damage. 

IV. The affairs of France wore but a gloomy aspect on the Con- 
ti oent, where all the powers of Europe seemed to have conspired 
her rhHtruction. King William had engaged in a new lesgiM 
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with the State* General, in which former treatiea of peace and 
commerce were coiifirmed. It was stipulated, that in case the 
King of Great Britain should be attacked, the Dutch should assist 
him with six tliousand infantry and twenty ships of the line ; and 
that, provided hostilities should be committed against the Statea- 
General, England should supply them with ten thousand infantry 
and twenty sliips of war. 'I'his treaty was no sooner ratified than 
King William dispatched the Lord Churchill, whom he had by 
this time created Earl of Marlborough, to Holland, in order to 
command the British auxiliaries in that service, to the number of 
eleven thousand, the greater part of which had been in the army 
of King James when the Piince of Orange landed in England. 
The earl forthwith joined the Dutch army, under the command 
of Prince Waldeck, who had fixed his rendezvous in the county 
of Liege, with a view to act against the French army, commanded 
by the Mareschal D’Hiinlieres ; while the Prince of Vaudemont 
headed a little army of observation, consisting of Spaniards, Dutch, 
and Germans, to watch the motions of Calvo in another part of 
the low countries. The city of Liege was compelled to renounce 
the neutrality, and declare for the allies. Mareschal D’Humierea 
attacked the forage belonging to the army of the states of Walcourt, 
in the month of j\ugust ; An obstinate engagement ensued, and Iho 
French were obliged to retreat in confusion, with the loss of two 
thousand men, and some pieces of artillery. The army of obseiw 
vation levelled part of the French lines on the side of Courtray, 
and ntised contributions on the territories of the enemy. 

V. The French were almost entire masters of the three eccle- 
eiastical electorates of Germany. Tliey possessed Mentz, Triers, 
Bonne, Kierswaert, Pbilipsburgb, and Landau. They had blown 
up the castle of Heidelberg, in the palatinate, and destroyed Man* 
^leim. lliey had reduced Worms and Spiers to ashes; and de- 
molished F'rankendahl, together with several other fortresses. 
These conquests, the fruits of sudden invasion, were covered with 
« numerous army, commanded by the Mareschal de Duraa; and 
all Ills inferior generals were officers of dntinguiahed courage and 
ability. Nevertheless, he found it difficult to maintain liis ground 
against the different princes of the empire. 1’be Duke of Lorraine, 
who commanded the Imperial troops, invested Menu, and took 
it by capitulation : The elector of Brandenburgh, having reduced 
Kierswaert, undertook the siege of Bornie, which the garrison 
surrendered, after having made a long and vigoitms defence. No- 
thing coutributed more to tlie union of the German princes than 
their resentment of the .shocking barbarity with which the French 
had plundered, wasted, and depopulated their country. Louia 
having, by his intrigues in Poland, and at Constantinople, pnevested ^ 
a pacitication between tlic Emperor and the Ottoman porte, the 
campaign was eqreaed in Croatia, wliere live thousand Turks were 
defeat^ by a b^y of Croats, between Vihiu and iJovi. The 
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Prince of Baden, who commanded the imperialists on that side 
liaving thrown a bridge over the Morava at Passarowitz, crossed 
that river, and marched in quest of the Turkish army, amounting 
to fifty thousand men, beaded by a Seraskier. On tlte thirteenth 
day of August he attack^ Ae enemy in their entrenchments near 
Patochin, and forced their lines,, routed them with great slaughter, 
and took possession of their camp, baggage, and artillery. They 
retreated to Nissa, where the general finding them still more nume- 
rous than the imperialists, resolved to make a stand ; and encamp- 
ed in a situation that was inaccessible in every part except the rear, 
which he left open for the convenience of a retreat. Through 
tliis avenue he was on the twenty-fourth day of September, attacked 
by the Prince of Baden, who after a desperate resistance obtained 
another complete victory, enriched his troops witli the spoil of the 
enemy, and entered Nissa without opposition. There he found 
above three thousand horses and a vast quantity of provi.sion. 
Having reposed his army for a few days in this place, he resumed 
his march against the Turks, who had chosen an advantageous 
post at Widen, and seemed ambitious of retrieving the honour they 
had lost in the two former engagements, 'fhe Germans attacked 
their lines without hesitation ; and though the Mu.ssulmen fought 
with incredible fury, they were a third time defeated with great 
slaughter. This defeat was attended witli the loss of Widen, 
which being surrendered to the victor, he distributed his troops ii) 
winter-quarters, and returned to V^iennai covered witli laurels. 

VI. The French were likewise baffled in their attempt upon 
Catalonia, where Uie Duke de Noaillcs had taken Campredon, in 
the month of May. Leaving a garrison in this place, he retreated 
to the frontiers of France, while the Duke de Villa Hermosa, at 
tlie head of a Spanish army blocked up the place; and laid Rou- 
sillon under contribution. He afterwards undertook the siege in 
form, and Noailles marched to its relief ; but, he was so hard * 
pressed by the Spaniards, that he withdraw the garrison, dismantled 
the place, and retreated witli great precipitation. The French 
king hoped to derive some considerable advantage from the death 
of Pope Innocent XI. which happened on the twclftli day of 
August That Pontiff had been an inveterate enemy to Louis 
ever since the affair of franchises, and the seizure of Avignon. • 

* These franchises hiid a most injurious tendency, ns they counteracted every 
principle of moral rectitude, and atforded an asylum for the perpetrators of the 
most atrocious crimes ; robbers, murderers, and miscreants of every deiiomiiiatiou, 
were secured from apprehension, and to render this privilege of sanctuary still 
more alarming, it was not merely confined to the ambassndors at Rome, but 
extended to tlar whole district in which they happened to reside. 

To obviate an evil so palpably subversive ot all laws divine and human. 
Innocent XI. issued a bull, itholisliing these franchises ; a measure which met 
the concureiice of the greater part of the Catholic sovereigns of Europe. The 
haughty and ambitious Louis XIV. tenacious of every appendage of prerogative, 
refused to annul the privileges he conferred on Um ambassadors, and in tlie most 
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CabaU were immediately formed at Rome by the French faction 
against the Spanish and Imperial interest. The French cardinal! 
de Bouillon and Bonzi, accompanied by Furstemberg, repaired to 
Rome with a large sum of money. Peter Otloboni, a Venetian, 
was elected pope, and assumed the name of Alexander VI II. 
niie Duke de Chaulnes, ambassador from France, immediately 
signified, in the name of his master, that Avignon should be re- 
stored to the patrimony of the chufch ; and Ix)uis renounced the 
franchises, in a letter written iti his own hanti to the Puntitf. 
Alexander received these marks of respect with the warmest ac- 
knowledgments; but, when the ambassador and Fusteniberg be- 
sought him 'to re-examine the election of the bishop of Cologn, 
which had been the source of so much calamity to the empire, he 
lent a deaf ear to their solicitations. He even confirmed the dis- 
pensations granted by his predecessor to the Prince of Bavaria, 
who was thus empowered to take possession of the electorate, 
though he had not yet attained the age required by the canons. 
Furstemberg retired in disgust to Paris, where Louis immediately 
gratified him with the abbey of St. Germains. 

VII. King William found it an easier task to unite the councils 
of Etirope against.the common enemy, than to conciliate and pre- 
serve the affections of his own subjects, among whom he began 
vi.sibly to decline in point of popularity. Many were dissatisfaed 
with his measures ; and a great number even of those who exerted 
themselves for his elevation, had conceived a disgust from his 
personal deportment, which was very unsuitable to the manners 
and disposition of the English people. In.tead of mingling with 
his nobility in social amusements and familiar conversation, he 
maintained a disagreeable reserve, which had all the air of sullen 
pride. He seldom or never spoke to his courtiers or attendants, he 
spent Ills time chiefly in the closet, retired from all communication; 
or among hit troops, in a camp he had formed at Hounslow ; or 
in the exercise of hunting, to which he was immoderately addicted. 
'I'his had been prescribed, to him hy physicians as necessary to 
improve his constitution, which was naturally weak, and by practice 
had bacome so habitual, that he could not lay it aside. His ill 

nnperious manner declared, that the French monarch was not lerrilely to imitnte 
the example of otlier uoteiuaces ; hut to prescribe rules for them to follow, 
lie disdained to attend to the candid remonstrance of the Homan Pontiff, and 
dispatched the Marquis de Luvnrdeii as his ambassador to tlie court of Horae, 
with a numerous tram of attendants, to insult tlie holy Father in his own do* 
tiiinions. 

The ambassador, pursuant to the injunctions of his master, paraded the streets 
of Home at the head of a numerous retinue, and accosted iiis holiness in bis 
pnlnce, in the most uuming and opprobrious terms, and thereby incurred sentence 
of excommunication. But the partiiiment of Paris obsequious to the commands 
of the monarch, appealed from the Pope’s bull to a future council ; Louis caused 
tlic nuncio to be put under arrest, seised upon Avignon, which was tributaiy to 
the see of Home, and set at de6aiic« the whole train of anathemas which tha 
holy Fatlier could fulminate against him. 
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health, co-operating with hi* natural aversion to society, produced 
a peevishness which could not fail of being displeasing to those 
wrlio were near his person : This was encreased by the disputes in 
Lis cabinet, and the opposition of those who were professed enemies 
to Ids government, as well as by tlie alienation of his former 
friends. As he could not breathe without difficulty in the air of 
London, he resided rhiefly at iiainpton-court, and e.vpcnded con- 
siderable sums in beautifying and enlarging that palace : He lijfe- 
wise purchased 4lie house at Kensington, of die I^rl of Notting- 
ham ; and such profusion, in an expensive war, gave umbrage to 
-the nation in general. Whether he was advised by his cuun.vellors, 
•or his own sagacity pointed out the expediency of conforming with 
the English humour, he now seemed to change his dbposition, and 
-in some manner to adopt the maniieisofhis predecessors. In imita- 
ition of Charles II. he resorted to the races at New-market : He 
Accepted an invitation to visit Cambridge, where he behaved hira- 
«ek' -with remarkable ndability to the inutnbers of ti>c University ; He 
afterwards dined with the Lord-AIayor of Londcui, accepted the free- 
dom of the city, and condescended so far as to become sovereign- 
master of the cunipany of grocers. 

V'lH. M Idle William thus endeavoured to, remove (he prejudices 
-which had been conoeived against his person, the period arrived, 
which the parliament had prescribed for taking the oaths to the 
new government. Some individuals of the clergy sacrificed their 
benefices to their scruples of conscience: and absolutely refused 
to take oaths that were contrary to those they had already sworn 
in favour of tlieir late sovereign. 'Hiese were distinguished by the 
epithet of non-jurors; but their number bore a small proportion 
to that of others, who took them with such reservations and dis- 
tinctions as redounded very little to the honour of their integrity. 
Many of those who laid -been the warmest advocates, for uon-re- 
sistance and passive obedience, made no scrapie of renouncing the 
allegiance- to King Janies, and complying with tlie present act, and 
having decl-ared that they took tlie uat||s in no other sense than that 
of a peaceable snbmissimi-io the powers that were. 'I'liey even 
affirmed that tlie legislature itself hud allowed the dialinction 
between a king de facto and a king dejiite, as they had dropped 
the word “ rightful.” when the form was under debate. They 
Alleged that as prudence obliged them to confoiin to t'.ie letter 
■of the oath, so conscience required them to gWe it their own inter- 
pretation. Nothing could be more infamous and of worse tendency, 
, than this practice of equivocating in the most sacred of all obli- 
gations. it introduced a general disregard of oath.s, which hatli 
been the source of universal perjury and corrupliuii. Though this set 
of tempoiisers were bitterly upbraided both by the non-jurors 
and the papists, they all concurred in representing William as an 
enemy to the church ; as a prince educated in the doctrines of 
Calvin, which he plainly espoused, by limiting his favour and pro- 
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fernient to tuch as 'were latitiMiinarks in and byitis 

abolishing episcopacy in Scotland. The presbyteriaus in that 
kingdom now tyrannised in their turn, '('hey were headed by the 
£ari of Crawford, a nobleman of a violent temper and strong 
'prejudices. He was chosen president of the parliament by the 
interest of Melvil, and oppressed the episcopalians in such a man- 
ner, that the greater part of them, from resentment, became well- 
wishers to King James. Every cinmmstance of lire hardships they 
'Uiidenveiit was reported in England ; and the Earl of Clarendon, 
as well as the suspended bisliops, circulated these particulars with 
mat assiduity. The oaths being rejected by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of Ely, Chichester, Bath and Wells, 
Peterborough and Gloucester, they were suspended from their 
functions, and threatened 'with deprivation. Lake of Chichetiter, 
being seized with a dangerous distemper, signed a solemn declar- 
ation, in which he professed his adherence tc the doctrine of non- 
resistance and passive obedielice, which he believed to be the dis- 
tinguishing characterbtic of the church of England. After his 
death this paper was published, industriously circulated, and ex- 
tolled by the party, as an inspired oracle pronounced by a martyr 
to religious truth- and sincerity. 

IX. All the clamour that was raised the king could not divert 
him from prosecuting the scheme of compreheiuion. He granted 
a commission under the great seal to ten bishops, and twenty 
dignitaries of the churcli, authorising them to meet from time 'to 
time in the Jerusaleni-clcamber, to prepare such alterations of die 
liturgy and cations, and such proposals for the reformation of 
ecclesiastical courts as might most conduce to the good order, 
edification and uniting of the churdi, and tend to reconcile all re- 
ligious did'ercnces aiiioug the protestant subjects of the king- 
dom. A cry was immediately raised against tliis commission, as 
nil ecclesiastical court, ilirgr.l and dangerous. At their first meet- 
ing, the authority of the commission was questioned by Sprat, 
Bishop of Rochester, wdio retired in disgust, and wa.s followed 
by Mew of Winchester, and the Doctors Jane and Aldrich. 
I'hese were averse to any alterations of the forms and constitution 
of the church in favour of an insolent and obstinate party, vfhich 
ought to have been satistievl with the toleration they eiijoy^. They 
'observed, that an attempt to make such alterations would drvide 
the clergy, and bring the liturgy into disesteeni with the people, 
as it would be a plain acknowledgment that it wanted correetion. 
They thought they should violate the dignity of the church, by 
condescending to make ofl'ers which the dissenters were at liberty 
to refuse; and they suspected some of their colleagues of a design 
to give up episcopal ordination — a step inconsistent with their 
honour, duty, oaths, and subscriptions. 

X. 'fbe commissioners, notwithstanding this secession, pro- 
ceeded to debate w ith moderation on the abuses of which the die- 
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•enters had complained, and corrected ever; article that icemed 
liable to an; just objection; but the opposite part; employed 
all their art and industry to iiiflame the minds of the people, lire 
two universities declar^ against all alterations, and those who 
promoted them. The king himself was branded as an enemy to 
the hierarch; ; and the; bestirred themselves so successfully in the 
election of members for the convocation, that they procured a very 
Considerable majority. At their first meeting, the friends of the 
Comprehension Scheme proposed Dr. Tillotsoii, clerk of the closet 
to his majesty, as prolocutor ; but the other party carried it in 
favour of Dr. Jane, who was accounted the most violent church- 
man in the whole assembly. In a Latin speech to the Bishop of 
London as president, he, in the name of the lower house, asseited 
that the liturgy of England needed no amendment, and concluded 
with the old declaration of tlie Barons, “ iio/umus leges Anglite 
mutari. We will not suffer the laws of England to be changed.” 
The Bishop, in his reply, exhorted them to moderation, charity, 
and indulgence, towards their brethren the dissenters, and to make 
such abatements in things indifferent as might serve to open a door 
of salvation to multitudes of straying Christians. His injunctions, 
however, produced no favourable effect. The low er house seemed 
to be animated by a spirit of opposition. Next day the president 
prorogued them, on pretence that the royal commission, by which 
they were to act, was defective for want of being sealed, and that 
a prorogatiou was necessary until that sanction should be obtained, 
lu this interval means were used to mollify their nun-compliant 
tempers, but all endeavours proved ineffectual. When they met 
again, the Earl of Nottingham delivered the king’s commission to 
both Houses, with a speech of his own, and a message from his 
majesty, importing, that he had summoned them out of a pious 
zeal to do every thing that might tend to the best establishment 
of the church of England, which should always enjoy his favour 
and protection. He exhorted them to lay aside all prejudice, and 
consider calmly and impartially whatever should be proposed : he 
assured them he would offer nothing but what should be for the 
honour, peace, and advantage of the protestant religion in general, 
and particularly of the church of England. 

XI. The bishops, adjourning to the Jerusalem-chamber, pre 
pared a zealous addre.ss of thanks to his majesty, which, being 
•ent to the lower-house for for their concurrence, met with violent 
opposition. A mendments were proposed ; a conference ensued, 
and, after warm debates, they agreed upon a cold address, which 
was accordingly presented. The majority of the lower-house, 
far from talking any measures in favour of dissenters, converted 
all their attention to the relief of their nonjuring brethren. Zealous 
speeches were made in behalf of the suspended bishops ; and Dr. 
Jane proposed that something might be done to qualify them to 
sit in the convocation. T'his, however, was such a dangerous 
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point as they would not venture to discuss ; yet rather than proceed 
upon the business for which they had been assembled, they began 
to take cognizance of some pamphlets lately published, which 
they conceived to be of dangerous consequence to the Christian 
religion. The president and his party, perceiving the disposition 
of the house, did not think proper to communicate any proposal 
touching the intended reformation, and the king suffered the 
session to be discontinued by repeated prorogations. 

XII. The parliament meeting on the nineteenth day of October, 
the king in a speech of his own composing, explained the necessity 
of a present supply to carry on the war. He desired that they 
might be speedy in their determinations on tills subject, for these 
would in a great measure influence the deliberations of the princes 
and states concerned in the war against France, as a general meet- 
ing of them was appointed to be held next month at tiie Hague, 
to settle the operations of the ensuing campaign. He concluded 
with recommending the dispatch of a bill of indemnity, that the 
minds of his subjects might be quieted, and that they might una- 
nimously concur in promoting the honour and welfare of the 
kingdom. As several inflammatory bills and disputes, which had 
produced heats and animosities in the last session, were still de- 
pending, the king, after having consulted both houses, resolved to 
put ail end to those disputes by a prorogation. He accordingly 
went to the House of Lords, and prorogued tlie parliament till 
the twenty-first day of October, by the mouth of the new speaker. 
Sir Robert Atkins, the Marquis of Halifax having resigned that 
office. When they re-assembled, the king referred them to bU 
former speech : then the CoiBmons unanimously resolved to assist 
his majesty in reducing Ireland, and in joining with his alliea 
abroad for a vigorous prosecution of the war i^inst France : for 
these purposes they voted a supply of two milhons. 

XIII. During this session the whigs employed all their influence 
and intrigues in obstructing the bill of indemnity, which they knew 
would open a door for favour and preferment to the opposite party, 
which began to gain ground in the king’s good graces. With 
this view tliey revived the prosecution of the state prisoners. A 
committee was appointed to prepare a charge against Burton and 
Graham. The Commons resolved to impeach the Earls of Peter- 
borough, Salisbur)-, and Castlemain, Sir Edward Hales, and 
Obadiah Walker, of high-treason, for having been reconciled to 
the church of Rome, contrary to the laws of the realm. A bill 
was ordered to be brought in, to declare the estate of the late 
-Lord Chancellor Jefferies forfeited to the crown, and attaint his 
blood i but it met with such opposition that the measure was 
dropped ; the house however agreed, that the pecuniary penaltiee 
iicurred by those persons who had exercised oflSces contrary to 
.tie laws against popish recusants should be speedily levied, and 
applied to the public service. The Lord Griffin being detected 
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in nisintaining a correipotidence with King James, and his partisans, 
was committed to the Tower ; but, as no other evidence appeared 
against him than written letters, found in tlie false bottom of a 
pewter bottle, they could not help consenting to his being released 
npon bail, as they had resolved that Algernon Sidney was unjustly 
condemned in the reign of Charles 11. because nothing but writings 
had been produced against him at his trial. The two houses 
concurred in appointing a committee to enquire who were the 
advisers and prosecutors in taking away the lives of Lord Russel, 
Colonel Sidney, Sir 'I'homas Armstrong, Alderman Cornish, and 
others ; and who were chiefly concerned in the arbitrary practices 
touching the writs of quo warranto, and the surrender of charters. 
I'iiis enquiry was levelled at the Marquis of Halifax, who had Con- 
curred with the ministry of Charles in all these severities. 'I'hougb 
no proof appeared, upon which votes or addresses could be found^, 
that nobleman saw it was necessary for him to withdraw himself 
from the administration ; he therefore, resigned the privy-seal, 
which was put in commission, and reconciled himself to the lories, 
of whom he became the patron and protector. 

XIV. 'Fhe Commons likewise resumed the examination of the 
miscarriages in Ireland, and desired tlie king would appoint com- 
missioners, to go over and enquire into the condition of the 
army in that kingdom. Schomberg understanding tliat he had been 
blamed in the House of Commons for his inactivity, transmitted to 
the king a satisfactory vindication of his own conduct ; and it ap- 
peared that the miscarriages in Ireland were wholly owing to John 
Shales, purveyor-general to the army. The Commons immediately 
present^ an address to his mi^ty, praying that Shales might be 
taken into custody; that all his papers, accounts, and stores, should 
be secured ; and that Duke Sebomberg miglit be empowered to 
£11 his place with a more able purveyor. 'The king gave them to 
Mnderstand, that he had already sent orders to the general for that 
purpose. Nevertheless, they in another petition requested his 
tnajesly to name those who bad recommended Shales to his service, 
as he bad exercised the same office under King James, and was 
suspected of treasonable practices against the Government. 
William deduieii gratifying their request; but be afterwards sent 
a meMsge to the bouse, desiring them to recommend a certain 
number of commisuoiiers to superintend such provisious and pre- 
parations as might be necessaiy for that service, as well as to no- 
minate certain persons to go over and examine tiie state of the 
army in Ireland, 'llie Commons were so moilihed by this instance 
of his condescension, that they left the whole affair to bis own di- 
rection, and proceeded to examine other branches of misconduct. 
Instances of mismanagement appeared so numerous and so flagrant, 
that they resolved upon a subsequent address, to explain the ill 
conduct and success of his army and navy ; to desire he wcmld £ud 
oat the author of these miscarriages, and for the future entrust u»- 
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luspected persons with the management of affairs. They ordered 
the victuallers of the fleet to be taken into custody, on suspicion 
of their having furnished the navy with unwholesome provisions, 
and new commissioners were appointed. Bitter reproaches were 
thrown out against the ministry. Mr. Hambden expressed his 
surprise that the administration should consist of those very per- 
sons whom King James had employed, when his affairs were des- 
perate, to treat with the Prince of Orange, and moved that the 
king should be petitioned in an address, to remove such persons 
from his presence and councils. This was a stroke aimed at the 
Earl of Nottingham, whose office of Secretary, Hambden desired 
to^ssess ; but this motion was not seconded, the court-members 
observing that James did not depute tho.se lords to the Prince of 
Orange because they were attached to his own interest, but for a 
very different reason, namely that they were well known to dis- 
approve of Ins measures, and therefore would be the more agree- 
able to his highness, 'i'he house, however, voted an address to 
the king, desiring that the authors of the miscarriages might be 
brought to condign punishment. 

XV. In the sequel, the question was proposed. Whether a 
placeman ought to have a seat in the hou.se, and a very warm debate 
ensued; but it was carried in the affirmative, on the supposition 
that by such exclusion the commonwealth would be deprived of 
some of the ablest senators of the kingdom. But what chiefly ir- 
ritated William against the wbigs was their backwardness in pro- 
moting the public service, and their disregard of the earnest desire 
he expressed to see his revenue settled for life. He said his title 
was no mure than a pageant, and tlie worst of all governments was 
that of a king without treasure. Nevertheless, they would not 
grant the civil list for a longer term than one year. They began 
to think there was something arbitrary in his disposition. His 
sullen behaviour, in all probability, first infused this opinion, which 
was strengthened and confirmed by the insinuations of his enemies, 
'llic Scots, who had come up to London to give an account of 
the proceedings in tlie parliament, were infected with the same 
notion. One Simpson, a presbyterian of that country, whom the 
Earl of Portland employed as a spy, had insinuated himself into 
the confidence of Nevil Payne, an active and intelligent partisan 
and agent of King Janies; by which means he supplied the earl 
with such intelligence as raised him to some degree of credit with 
that minister. This he used in prepossessing the earl against the 
king’s best friends, and infu.sing jealousies which were soon kindled 
into mutual distrust and animosity. 

XVI. Sir James Montgomery, who had been a warm advocate 
for the revolution, received advice that the court suspected him 

• and otliers of disaffection, and was employed in seeking evidence 
by which they might be prosecuted. They were equally alarmed 
and incensed at this intimation, and Payne seized the opportunity 
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of seducing them into a correspondciice with the exiled king. Tltey 
demanded the settlement of Presbytery in Scotland, and actually 
engaged in a treaty for his rcslnration. 'I’liey reconciled themselves 
to the Duke of Queeiwbiiry, and the other nobleineti of the epis- 
copal party; they wrote to .lames for a supply of money, army, 
and ammunition, together with a reinforcement of three thousand 
men from Dunkirk. Montgomery had acquired great interest 
among the whigs of RnglanH, and this he employed in animating 
them against the king and the ministry, lie represented them as 
a set of w icked men, who cntployed infamous sjiies to ensnare and 
rum the fast friends of the government, and found means to alienate 
them so much from William, that they began to think in earnest 
of recalling their banished iVmce. I'he Duke of Bolton, atid the 
Karl of Monmouth, were almost persuaded into a conspiracy for 
the purpose; tliey seemed to think James was now so well con- 
vinced of his former errors, that they might trust him without 
scruple. Montgomery and Payne were the chief managers of the 
scheme, and they admitted I'erguson into their councils, as a vete- 
ran in the arts of treason. In order to blast William’s credit in 
the city, they circulated a report that James would grant a full in- 
demnity, separate himself entirely from the I'rcnch interest, and 
be Contented with a secret connivance in favour of the Roman 
Catholics. Montgomery's brother assured the Bishop of Salisbury, 
that a treaty with King James was absolutely concluded, an invit- 
ation subscribed by the whole cflbal. ' lie said this paper would 
be sent to Ireland by the way of Prance, as the direct communica- 
tion w as difticult; and he proposed a method for seizi.ig it before 
it should be conveyed out of the kingdom. Williamson, the siip- 
])osed bearer of it, had obtained a pass for Flanders, and a mes- 
senger being sent in pursuit of him, secured his clothes and port- 
manteau ; but, after a very strict examination, nothing appeared 
to justify the intelligence. Williamson batl previously delivered 
the papers to Simpson, who hired a boat at Deal, and arrived in 
safety at France. He returned with large assurances, and twelve 
thousand pounds were remitted to the Scottish undertakers. 
Montgomery, the informer, seeing his intelligence falsilied, lost 
his credit with the bishop, and, dreading the resentment of the 
other party, retired to the continent. The conspirators loudly com- 
plained of the false imputations they had incurred. The pretend- 
ed discoveries were looked upon as tictions of the ministry, and 
the king on this occasion siiti’ered greatly in the opinion of his 
sulnects. 

XVII. Tlie tories still contiimed to cairy on a secret negociation 
with the court. They took advantage of the ill-humour subsisting 
between the king and tlie whigs ; and promised large supplies of 
luoiiey, provided diis parliament should be dissolved, and another 
immediately convoked, llie opposite party, being apprized of 
tlicir intention, brought a bill into tiie Mouse of Cumtnoiis for 
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restoring corporations to their ancient rights and privileges. They 
knew their own strength atelections consisted in these corporations ; 
and they inserted two additional severe clauses against those who 
were in any shape concerned in surrendering charters. The whole 
power of the tories was exerted against this clause ; and now the 
whigs vied with them in making court to his majesty, promising to 
manifest the most submissive obedience should this bill be enacted 
into a law. The strength of the tories was now become so formi- 
dable ill the house, that they outvoted the other party, and the 
clause was rejected ; but the bill passed in its original form. The 
Lords debated upon the point, W hether a corporation could be 
forfeited or surrendered? Lord Chief Justice Holt and two other 
Judges declared their opinion in the aflirmative : the rest thought 
otherwise, as no precedents could be produced farther back than 
the reign of Henry VIH. when the abbies were surreiub red ; and 
this instance seemed too violent to authorise such a measure in a 
regular course of administration. The bill, however, passed by 
one voice only. 'I'lieii both parties quickened their application to 
the king, who found himself so perplexed and di.sfracted between 
two factions which he equally feared, that he resolved to leave the 
rgoveniment in the queen's hands, and retire to Holland. He 
communicated this design to the Marquis of Caerniarthen, the 
£arl of Shrewsbury, and some other nublemeii, who pre.ssed him 
to lay aside his resolution, and even mingled tears with their re- 
monstrances. . 

> XV HI. He at lengtli complied with their request, and deter- 
mined to finish the Irish war in person. This design was far from 
being agreeable to the parliament. H is friends dreaded the climate 
of that country, which might prove fatal to his weak constitution. 
The wellwishers of James were afiaid of that prince’s being hard 
pressed, should William take tiie field against him in person : Both 
houses, therefore, began to prepare an address against this cxjiedi- 
tion. in order to prevent this remonstrance, the king went to the 
parliament, and formally signified his resolution. After his speech 
they were prorogued to the second day of April. On the sixth 
day of I'ebruary they were dissolved by proclamation, and a new 
parliament was summoned to meet on the twentieth day of March. 

; During this session, the commons in an address to the king desired 
that a revenue of fifty thousand pounds might be settled upon the 
Prince and Princess of Denmark, out of the civil list ; and bis 
majesty gratified them in this particular : Yet, the warmth and 
.industry with which the friends of the princess exerted themselves 
in promoting the settlement, produced a coldness and misunder- 
standing between the two sisters ; and the subsequent disgrace of 
the Karl of Marlborough was imputed to the part which his wife 
acted on the occasion. .She was lady of the bed-chamber, and 
chief confident to the princess, whom she strenuously advised to 
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insist upon the settlement rather than depend upon the generosity 
of the king and queen. 

XIX. About this period, General Ludlow, who at the restor- 
ation had been excepted from the act of indemnity, as one of those 
who sat in judgment upon Charles I . arrived in Lngland, and 
offered his service in reducing Ireland, where lie bad formerly 
commanded. Tliough a rigid republican, he was reputed a con- 
scientious man, and a good officer. He had received some en- 
couragement to come over, and probably would have been em- 
ployed, had not the commons intcrjioscd. Sir Edward Seymour, 
who enjoyed by grant an estate in Wiltshire, which had formerly 
belonged to Ludlow, began to be in pain for his possession. He 
observed in the house, that the nation would be disgraced, should 
one of the parricides be suffered to live in the kingdom. An 
address was immediately presented to the king, desiring a pro- 
clamation might be issued, promising a reward fur apprehending 
General Ludlow. Tliis was accordingly published ; but not before 
he had landed in Holland, from whence he returned to Vecay in 
Switzerland, whence he wrote the memoir of his life, and died 
after an exile of thirty years. 

XX. While King William fluctuated between two parties in 
England, his interest in Scotland had well nigh given way to a 
coalition between the original Jacobites and Montgomery’s party 
of discontented presbyterians. Colonel Cannon, who succeeded 
the Viscount Dundee in command, after having made several un- 
successful efforts in favour of the late king’s interest, retired into 
Ireland; and the Highlanders chose Sir Hugh Cameron for their 
leader. Under him they renewed their incursions with the better 
prospect of success, as several regiments of the regular troops lad 
been sent to re-iiiforce the army of Schomberg. James assisted 
them with clothes, arms, and ammunition, together with some 
officers, amongst whom was Colonel Buchan, appointed to act 
as their chief commander, 'riiis officer, at the head of fifteen 
hundred men advanced into the shire of Murray, in hopes of being 
joined by other malcontents : but he was surprised and routed by 
Sir I'homas Livingstone, while Major Ferguson destroyed the 
places they possessed in the Isle of Mull ; so that the Highlanders 
were obliged to retire, and conceal themselves among their hills 
and fastnesses. The friends of James, despairing of doing any 
thing effectual for his service in the field, converted all their atten- 
tion to the proceedings in parliament ; where they imagined their 
interest was much stronger than it appeared to be upon trial. 
They took the oaths without hesitation, and hoped, by the assist- 
ance of their new allies, to embroil, the government in such a 
manner that the majority of the people wouhl declare for a r«s- 
storation. But the views of the new-cemented parties were al- 
together incompatible ; and their principles diametrically opposite. 
Notwithstanding their concurrence in parliament, the Earl of 
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Melvil procured a small aiajoiity. The opposition was immedi* 
atcly discharged : some individuals retracted, rather titan fall with 
a sinking cause ; and mutual jealousies began to prevail. The 
leaders of the coalition treated separately with King Janies ; made 
inconsistent demands; reciprocally concealed their neguriatiuiis; 
in a word, they distrusted, and bated one another with the nu>st 
implacable resentment. 

XXL The Earls of Argyle, Anandale, and Bredalbaen with- 
drew from their councils,and repaired to England. Montgomery, 
terrihed at their defection, went privately to London, after he had 
hinted something of the plot, to Melvil, and solicited a pass from 
the queen, which was refused. Anandale, having received informa- 
tion tliat Montgomery had disclosed all the particulars of the 
negociation, threw himself upon the queen’s mercy and discovered 
all he knew of the conspiracy. As he had nut treated with any 
of tlie malcontents in England, they remained secure from his 
evidence ; but he informed against Nevil Payne, who had been 
sent down as .their agent to Scotland, where he now resided. He 
was immediately apprehended by the ccuiicil of. that kingdom, in 
consequence of a letter from the Earl of Nottingham ; and twice 
put to the torture which he resolutely bore, without discovering 
his employers. Montgomery still absconded in London, soliciting 
a pardon,' but, finding he could not obtain it, except on condition 
of making a full discovery, he abandoned his country, and chose 
to die in exile, rather than betray hb confederates. lliLs disunion 
of the conspirators, and discovery of tlie plot, left the Earl of 
Melvil ill possession of a great majority ; though even this he was 
fain to sucuio by overstraining his instructions in the articles of 
patronage, and the supremacy of the crown, which he yielded up 
to tlic fury. of the fanatic presbyterians contrary to the intention of 
King William. In lieu of these, however, tliey indulged him widi 
the tax of cliimiiey or heartli-nioiiey : as well as with .a test to be 
imposed upon all persons in ofKce and parliament, declaring 
William and Mary their lawful sovereigns, and renoiinciiig the 
pretended title of King Janies. All the laws in favour of epis- 
copacy were repealed. Threescore of the presbyteriaii ministers, 
who had been ejected at the restoration, were still alive ; and those 
tlie parliament declared the only sound part of the Church. The 
governineiit of it was lodged in their hands ; and they were im- 
powered to admit sucii as (hey should think proper, to tlieir assist- 
ance. A few furious fanatics being thus associated, |>ruceeded 
with ungovernable violence to prosecute the episcopal party, 
exercising tlie very same tyranny against which they themselves 
had so loudly e.xclaiiiied. 

iGyO. XXll. While the Presbyterian interest thus triumphed 
in Scotland, tlie two parties that divided England employed their 
whole influence and attention in manegin" the elections for a new 
parliament ; and the lories obtained the victory. The king seemed 
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gradually falliog into the arms (A this party. They complained of 
uieir having been totally excluded from the lieutenancy of London 
at the king’s accession to the crown ; and now a considerable 
number of the most violent tories in the city were admitted into 
die commission the interest and address of Uic Uishop of London, 
the Marquis of Caermarthen, and the Earl of Nottingham. To 
gratify that party, die Earls of Monmouth and Warrington were 
msmissed from their employments : nay, when the parliament met 
on the twentieth day of March, die cominoiis chose for dieir 
Speaker Sir John Trevor, a violent partisan of that faction, who 
had been created Master of the Rolls by the late king. lie was 
a bold, artful man, and undertook to procure a majority to be at 
the devotion of the court, provided he should be supplied with 
the necessary sums for the purposes of corruption. William, 
finding there was no other way of maintaining his adininistratioii 
in peace, thought proper to countenance the practice ‘of purchas- 
ing votes, and appointed Trevor first commissioner of the great 
seal. Ill the speech to the new parliament, he gave them to under- 
stand, that he still persisted in his resolution of going in person to 
Ireland. He desired they would make a settlement of the revenue, 
or establish it for the present, as a fund of credit, upon wl.ich die 
necessary sums for the service of the government might be immedi- 
ately advanced : he signified his intention of sending them an act 
of grace, with a few exceptions, that he might manifest his leadiness 
to extend his protection to all his subjects, and leave no colour of 
excuse for raising disturbance in his absence, as he knew how 
busy some ill-afiected men were in their endeavours to alter the 
established government: he recommended an union with Scotland, 
the parliament of which had appointed commissioners for that 
purpose : he told them he should leave the administration in the 
bands of die queen, and desired they would prepare an act to con- 
firm her authority : he exhorted them to dispatch the business for 
which they were assembled, to avoid debates, and pressed his 
hope that they should soon meet again, to finish what might be now 
left iiii]>erfect. 

XXllI. ITie commons, in compliance with his request, voted 
a supply of twelve hundred thousand pounds, one million of that 
sum to be raised by a clause of credit in the revenue-bill ; but he 
could not prevail upon them to settle the revenue for life. ’I'hcy 
granted, however, the hereditary excise for that term, but the customs 
for four years only. They considered this short term as die be.st 
security the kingdom could have for frequent parliaments ; diough 
this precaution was not at all agreeable to their Sovereign. A 
poll-bill was likewise passed ; other supplies were granted, and 
Lod) parties seemed to court his majesty, by advancing money on 
tliose funds of credit. 'Ilie whigs, however, had aiiodier battery 
in reserve. They produced, in the Upper House, a bill for re- 
cognizing their majesties as the rightful and lawful sovereigns of 
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dbese realm.i, and for declaring all the acts of the last parliament 
to be good and valid. The tories were now reduced to a very 
perplexed situation. They could not oppose the bill without 
hazarding the interest they had so lately acquired, nor assent.to it 
without solemnly renouncing their former arguments and distinc- 
tions. They made no great objections to the first part, and even 
proposed to enact. That those should be deemed good laws for 
the time to come ; but they refused to declare them valid for that 
time which was past. After a long debate, the bill was committed; 
yet the whigs lost their majority on the report ; nevertheless, tlie 
bill was recovered and passed, with some alteration in the words, 
in consequence of a nervous, spirited protest, signed Bolton, 
Macclesfield, Stamford, Newport, Bedford, Herbert, Suffolk, 
• Monmoutli, Delamere, and Oxford. The whole interest of the 
court was thrown into the scale with this bill, before it would 
preponderate against the tories, the chief of whom, with the Earl 
of Nottingham at their head, protested in their turn. 'Ehe 
same party in the House of Commons were determined upon 
a vigorous opposition ; and in the mean time some trifling objec- 
tions were made, that it might be committeii for amend ineut ; but 
their design was prematurely discovered by one of the faction, who 
chanced to question the legality of the convention, as it was not 
summoned by the king's writ. This insinuation was answered 
by Somers, the Solicitor-General, who observed, that if 
it was not a legal parliament, they wlio were then met, and who 
had taken the oath enacted by that parliament, were guilty of 
high-treason : the laws repealed by it were still in force, it was 
their duty, therefore, to return to King James; and all concealed 
in collecting and paying the money levied by the acts of that 
parliament were highly criminal. The tories were so struck with 
these arguments, that the bill passed without further opposition, 
and immediately received the royal assent. Thus the settlement 
was confirmed by those very people who bad so loudly exclaim- 
ed against it as illegal : but the whigs with all their management, 
would not have gained their point, bad uot the court been interested 
in the dispute. 

XXIV. There was another violent contest between the two 
parties, on the import of a bill requiring all subjects in office to 
abjure King James, on pain of imprisonment. Though the clergy 
were at first exempted from this test, the main body of the tories 
opposed it with great vehemence ; while the whigs, under coun- 
tenance of the ministry, supported it with equal vigour. It pro- 
duced long and violent debates ; and the two factions seemed pretty 
equally balanced. At length, the Tories represented to the king, 
that a great deal of precious time would be Inst in fruitless alter- 
cation : that those who declared against the bill would grow 

' sullen and intractable, so as. to oppose every other motion tliat 
might be made for the king’s service : that, in case of its being 
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carried, hit majesty roust fall again into the hands of the whigt, 
who would renew their former practices against the prerogative ; 
and many individuals, who were now either well affected to him, 
or at least neutral, would become Jacobites from resentment. 
These suggestions had such weight with King William, that he sent 
an intimation to the commons, desiring they would drop the debate 
and proceed to matters that were more pressing. The whigs in 
general were disgusted at this interposition ; and the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who had interested himself warmly in behalf of the bill, re- 
sented it so deeply, that he insisted on resigning his ofhee of 
secretary of state. 'I’he king, who revered his talents and 
integrity, employed Dr. Tillotson and others, who were supposed 
to have credit with the earl, to dissuade him from quitting his em- 
ployment : but he continued deaf to all their remonstrances, and 
would not even comtdy with the request of his majesty, who pressed 
him to keep the seals until he should return from Ireland. Long 
debates were likewise managed in the House of Lords, upon the 
bill of abjuration, or rather an oatli, of special fidelity to \Villiam, 
in opposition to James. The tories professed themselves willing 
to enter into a negative engagement against the late king and Ins 
adherents: but they opposed the oath of abjuration 'with all their 
might ; and tlie house was so equally divided that neither side was 
willing to hazard a decision ; so that all the fruit of their debates 
was a prolongation of the session. 

XX V^. An act was prepared for investing the queen with the 
administration duri'.ig the king’s absence ; another for reversing the 
judgment on a yuo uarranlo against, the city of London, and re- 
storing it to its ancient rights and privileges ; and at length, the 
bill of indemnity so cordially recommended by the king passed 
both houses * . On the twenty-first day of May, the king closed 
the session with a sliort speech, in which he thanked them for the * 
supplies they iiad granted ; and recommended to them a punetual 
discharge of their duties in their respective counties, that the peace 
of the nation might not be interrupted iii his absence. 'I'he houses 
were adjourned to the seventh day of July ; when the parliament 
was prorogued and a<ljoiirned successively. As a further security 
for the peace of the kingdom, the deputy-lieuteuaiits were authorised 
to raise the militia in case of necessity. All papists were prohibited 

' • The followinj; pertunt were excepted from the heneht of this act. \Villi.-»iji, 

filaiquis of Puwis; Tlit^ophiius, Eiirl ofllumiiigduii ; Robert, Earl of .Sutider- 
laiid ; John. Earl of Mrlfort ; Robert, Earl of Castleomiii ; Nathaniel, Lord 
Bishop of Durham ; Thomas, Lord Bishop of St. D.ivid's; Henry, Lord Dover; 
Lord Thomas Howard ; Sir Edward Hales, Sir Francis Withers, Sir Edward 
Lutwych, Sir Tlarmas Jenner, .Sir Nicholas Butler, Sir William Herhert, Sir 
Richard llolioway, Sir Ridiaid Heatfi, Sir Roger L* Estrange, William Molineux, 
ThomasTyndeslcy, Colonel Townly, Colonel Lundy, Rolwrt Brent, Edwiird Mor- 
gan, Philip Burton, Rirhard Graham, Edward Petre, Ubadinh Walter, Matthew 
Crone, and Lord George Jefferies, deceased. 
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to stir above five miles from their respective places ot abode : a 
proclamation was published for apprehending certain disafifected 
persons: Sir John Cochran and Ferguson were actually arrested, 
on suspicion of treasonable practices. On the fourth day of June 
the king set out for Ireland, attended by Prince George of Den- 
mark, the Duke of Ormond, the earls of 0.\ford, Scarborough, 
Manchester, and many other persons of distinction : on the four- 
teenth day of the month he landed at Carrickfergus, from whence 
he immediately proceeded to Belfast, where he was met by the 
Duke of Schomberg, the Prince of Wirtemberg, Major-General 
Kirke, and other officers. By this time Colonel W’olsey, at the 
head of a thousand men, had defeated a strong detachment of the 
enemy near Belturbat: Sir John Lanier had taken Bedloe-castle : 
and that of Charlemont, a strong post r>f great importance, together 
with Balingargy, near Cavan, had been reduced. King William 
having reposed himself for t\vo or three days at Belfast, visited the 
Duke’s head-quarters at Lisburne : then advancing to Hillsborough, 
published an order against pressing horses, and committing vio- 
lence on the country-people. When some of his general-officers 
proposed cautious measures, he declared he did not come to Ireland , 
to let the grass grow under his feet. He ordered the army to 
encamp and be reviewed at Loughbrilland, where he found it 
amount to six-and-thirty thousand effective men well appointed. 
Then he marched to Dundalk j and afterwards advanced to Ardee, 
whioh the enemy had just abandoned. 

XXVI. King James trusted so much to the disputes in the 
English parliament, that he did not believe his son-in-law would 
be able to quit that kingdom ; and William had been six days in 
Ireland before he received intimation of his arrival. This was no 
sooner known, than he left Dublin under tlie guard of t!ie militia 
commanded by Luttrel, and with a reinforcement of six thousand in- 
fantry, which he had lately received from France, joined the rest of his 
forces, which now almost equalled William’s army in number, ex- 
clusive of about fifteen thou.sand men who remained in ditfereut 
garrisons. He occupied a very advantageous post on tlie bank of 
the Boyne, and, contrary to the advice of his general officers, re- 
solved to stand Itattle. They proposed to strengthen their garrisons, 
and retire to the Shannon, to wait the effect of the operations at 
sea. Louis had promised to equip a powerful armament against 
the English fleet, and send over a great number of small frigates 
to destroy W illiam’s transports, as soon as their convoy should be 
relumed to England. 'I'he execution of this scheme was not at 
ail difficult, and must have proved fatal to the English army ; for 
their stores and ammunitions were still on board ; tlie ships sailed 
along the coast as the troops advanced in tlieir march ; and there 
was not one secure harbour into which they could retire on any 
emergency. James, however, was bent upon hazarding an en- 
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eagemcnt ; and expressed uncommon confidence and alacrity. 
Besides the river, which was deep, his front was secured by a 
morass and a rising-ground': so that the English army could nut 
attack him wilhoiit manifest disadvantage. 

XXVII. King William marched up to the opposite bank of the 
river, and, as he reconnoitred their situation, was exposed to the 
fire of some field pieces, which the enemy purposely planted 
against his person, 'lliey killed a man and two horses close by 
him ; and tlie second bullet rebounding from the earth, grazed 
upon his right shoulder, so as to carry off part of his clothes and 
skin, and produce a considerable contusion. This accident, which 
he bore without the least emotion, created some confusion among 
liis attendants, which the enemy perceiving, concluded he was killed, 
and .shouted aloud in token of their joy. The whole camp re- 
sounded w ith acclamation ; and several squadrons of their horse 
were drawn down towards the river, as if they had inicnded to 
pass it immediately, and attack the English army. The report 
was instantly communicated from place to place, until it reached 
Dublin; from thence it was conve)ed to Paris, where, contrary to 
the custom of the French court, the people were encouraged to 
celebrate the event with bonfires and illuminations. William rode 
along the line to show himself to the army after this narrow escape. 
At night he called a council of war ; and declared his resolution 
to attack the enemy in tlie morning. Schomberg at first opposed 
his design : but finding the king determined, he advised tliat a 
strong detachment of horse and foot should that night pass the 
Hoyne at Slane-bridge, and take post between the enemy and the 
pass of Duleck, that the action might be more decisive. 'I'l.is 
counsel being rejected, the king determined, that, early in the 
niorping, I.ieiiteuant-General Douglas, with the right wing of 
infantry, and young Schomberg with the horse, should pass at 
Slane-bridge, w hile the main body of foot should force the passage 
at UId-bridge, and the left at certain fords between the enemy’s 
camp and Drogheda. The duke, perceiving his advice was not 
relislied by the Dutch Cjcneral, retired to his tent, where the order 
of battle being brought to him, he received it with an air of dis- 
content, saying, it was the tirst that had ever been sent to him in 
that manner. The proper dispositions being made, William rode 
quite through the army by torch-light and then retired to his tent, 
after having given orders for the soldiers to distinguish themselves 
from the enemy by wearing green boughs in their hats during the 
action. 

XXVIll. At s’.x o’clock in the morning. General Douglas, 
with young Schomberg, the Earl of Portland, and Auverquerque, 
marched towards Slane-bridge, and pas.sed the river with very little 
opposition. When they reached the farther bank they perceived 
tlie enemy drawn up in two lines, to a considerable number of 
horse and foot, with a morass in their front ; so that Douglas was 
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obliged to wait for a reiuforceniept. This being arrived, the 
infantry was led .to the charge through the morass, while Count 
Schoniberg rode round it with his cavalry, to attack tlie enemy 
in flank. The Irish, instead of waiting the assault, faced about, 
and retreated towards Duleck with some precipitation ; yet not 'so 
fast, but that Schuraberg fell in among their rear, and did consi- 
derable execution. King James, however, soon reinforced his left 
wing from the centre ; and the count was in turn obliged to send 
for assistance. At this juncture, King Wilhain’s main body, con- 
sisting of the Dutch guards, the French regiments, and some bat- 
talions of English, passed die river, which was waist high, under a 
general discharge of artillery. King Janies had imprudently remov- 
ed his cannon from the other side ; but he had posted a strong 
body of musqueteers along the bank, behind hedges, houses, and 
some works raised fur the occasion. 'I'liese poured in a close Are 
upon the English troops before they reached the shore ; but it 
produced very little effect : then the Irish gave way ; and some 
battalions landed without further opposition. Yet, before they 
could form, they were charged with great impetuosity by a squad- 
ron of the enemy’s horse ; and a considerable body of their cavalry 
and foot, commanded by General Hamilton, advanced from behind 
some little hillocks to attack those that were landed, as well as to 
prevent the rest from reaching the shore. His infantry turned their 
backs and fled immediately; but the horse charged with incredible 
fury both upon the bank and in the river, so as to put the unformed regi- 
ments in confusiou. Then the Duke of Schomberg passed the river 
in person, put himself at the head of the French Protestants, and 
pointing to the enemy, “ Gentlemen, (said he) those are your per- 
secutors with these words he advanced to the attack, where he 
himself sustained a violent onset from a party of the Irish horse, 
which broke through one of the regiments and were now on their 
return. They were mistaken for English, and allowed to gallop 
up to the duke, who received two severe wounds in the head : but 
the French regiments being now sensible of their mistake, rashly 
threw in their lire upon the Irish, while they were engaged with 
the duke ; and instead of saving, shot him dead upon the spot. 
The fate of this general had well nigh proved fatal to the English 
army, which was immediately involved in tumult and disorder w hile 
the infantry of King James rallied, and returned to their posts with 
a face of resolution. They were Just ready to fall upon the centre, 
when King William having passed with the left wing, composed 
of the Danish, Dutch, and Inniskillin horse, advanced to attack 
them on the right. They were struck with such a panic at his 
appearance, that they made a sudden halt, and then facing about, 
retreated to the village of Dunore. ITiere they made such a vigor- 
ous stand, that the Dutch and Danish horse, though headed by 
the king in person, recoiled : even the Inniskilliners gave way ; and 
the whole wing would have been routed, had not a detachment 
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of dragoons, belonging to the regiment of Cunningham and Levi. 
son, dismounted, and lined the hedges on each side of the defile 
through which the fugitives were driven. There they did such 
execution upon the pursuers, as soon checked their ardour. The 
horse, « hich were broken, had now time to rally, and retuniing to 
the charge, drove the enemy before them in their turn. In this 
action General Hamilton, who had been the life and soul of the 
Irish during the whole engagement, was wounded and taken : an 
incident which discouraged them to such a degree, that they made 
no further efforts to retrieve the advantage they had lost. He was 
immediately brought to the king, who asked him if he thought the 
Irish would make any further resistance ; he replied, “ Upon my 
honour, I believe they will ; for they have still a good body of 
horse entire.” William, eyeing him with a look of disdain, repeated, 
" Your honour ! your honour ! ” but took no other notice of his 
having acted contrary to his engagement, when he was permitted 
to go to Ireland, on promise of persuading Tyrconnel to submit 
to die new government. 'I'he Irish now abandoned the field with 
precipitation ; but the French and Swiss troops, that acted as 
their auxiliaries, under l.auznn, retreated in good order, after having 
maintained the battle for some time wkh intrepidity and perse- 
verance. 

XXIX. As King William did not think proper to pursue tlie 
enemy, the carnage was not great. The Irish lust fifteen hundred 
men, an(j the English about one third of that number : though the 
victory was dearly purchased, considering the death of the gallant 
Duke of Schomberg, who fell in the eighty-second year of his age, 
after having rivalled the best generals of the time in military re- 
putation. He was descended of a noble family in the Palatinate, 
and his mother was an English woman, daughter of Lord Dudley. 
Being obliged to leave his country on account of the troubles by 
which it was agitated, he commenced a soldier of fortune, and 
served successively in the armies of Holland, England, France, 
Portugal, and Brandenburgh. He attained to the dignities of 
mareschal in France, grandee in Portugal, generalissimo in 
Prussia, and duke in England. He professed the protestant reli- 
gion ; was courteous and humble in his deportment : cool, pene- 
trating, resolute, and sagacious; nor was his probity inferior to hit 
courage. 'I'his battle likewise proved fatal to the brave Caillemore, 
who had followed the duke’s fortunes, and commanded one of the 
prote.stant regiments. After having received a mortal wound, he 
was carried back through the river by four soldiers, and tliough 
almost in the agonies of death, he with a cheerful countenance en- 
couraged those who were crossing to do their duty, cxclauniug, “ ^ 
la gloire, mes enfaiis, a la gloire! To glory, my lads : to glory !” 
The third remarkable person who lost his life on tliis occasion, 
was Walker the clergyman, who had so valiantly defended London- 
derry against the whole army of King James. He had been very 
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gnciously received bj King Williwn, who gratified him with a 
reward of five thousand (Munds, and a promise of further favour; 
but his military genius still predominating, he attended his r<^al 
patron in this battle, and, being shot in the belly, died in a few 
minutes. The persons of distinction who fell on the other side 
were the Lords Dongan and Carlingford, Sir Neile ONeile, and 
Marquis of Hocquincourt. James himself stood aloof during the 
action, on the hill of Djidmore, surrounded with some squadrons 
of horse ; and seeing victory declare against him, retired to Dublin, 
without having made the least efforts to re-assemble his broken 
forces. Had he possessed either spirit or conduct, his army might 
have been rallied, and reinforced from his garrisons, so as to be in 
a condition to keep the field, and even act upon the offensive; for 
his loss was inconsiderable, and the victor did not attempt to 
molest his troops in their retreat — an omission which has been 
charged upon him as a flagrant instance of misconduct. Indeed, 
through the whole of this engagement, William’s personal courage 
was much more conspicuous than his military skill. 

XXX. King James no sooner arrived at Dublin, than he assem- 
bled the magistrates and council of the city, and in a short speech > 
resigned them to the victor. He complained of the cowardice of 
the Irish; signified his resolution of leaving the kingdom imme- 
diately ; forbade them, on their allegiance, to bum or plunder the 
city after his departure ; and assured them, that, though he was 
obliged to yield to force, he would never cease to labour for 
their deliverance. Next day he set out for Waterford^ttended 
by the Duke of Berwick, Tyrconnel, and the Marquis of Powit. 
He ordered all the bridges to be broken down beliind him, and 
embarked in a vessel which had been prepared for his reception. 
At sea he fell in with the French squadron, commanded by the 
Sieur de Foran, who persuaded him to go on board one of bis 
frigates, which was a prime sailer. In this he was safely conveyed 
to France, and returned to the place of bis former residence at St. 
Germain’s. He had no sooner quitted Dublin, than it was also 
abandoned by all the papisU. The protestants immediately took 
possession of the arms belonging to the militia, under the conduct 
of the Bishops of Meath and Limerick. A committee was formed 
to take charge of the administration ; and an account of these 
transactions was transmitted to King William, together with a 
petition, that he would honour the city with his presence. 

XXXI. On the morning after tlie battle of the Boyne, William 
sent a detac^inent of horse and foot, under the command of M. 
Mellionere, to Drogheda, the governor of which surrendered the 
place without opposition. 'I’he king, at the bead of the army, 
began his march for Dublin, and halted the first night :it Baliy 
Bregan, where, having received advice of the enemy’s retreat from 
the capital, he sent the Duke of Ormond, with a b^y of horse, to 
take possession. These were immediately followed bjr the Duteh 
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guards, who secured the castle. In a few days the king encamped 
at I'inglas, in the neighbourhood of Dublin, where he was visited 
bv the Bishops of Meath and Limerick, at the head of the pro- 
testaiit clergy, whom he assured of his favour and protection. 1 hen 
he published a declaration of pardon to all the common people 
who had served against him, provided tliey should return to their 
dwellings, and surrender their arms by the first day of August. 
'I'hose that rented lands of popish proprietors who had been con- 
cerned in the rebellion, were required to retain their rents in their 
own hands, until they should have notice from the commissioners 
of the revenue to whom tliey should be paid. The desperate leaders 
of the rebellion, who had violated the laws of the kingdom, called 
in the French, authorised the depredations which had been com- 
mitted upon the protestants, dnd rejected the pardon offered to 
tlieni on the king’s first proclamation, were left to the event of 
war, unless by evident demonstrations of repentance they should 
deserve mercy, which would never be refused to tliose who were 
truly penitent. The next step taken by King William W'as to issue 
a proclamation, reducing tlie brass money to nearly its intrinsic 
value. In the mean time, the principal officers in the army of 
James, after having seen him embark at Waterford, returned to 
their troops, determined to prosecute the war as long as tliey could 
be supplied with means to support their operations. 

XXXll. During these transactions, the queen, as Regent, 
found herself surrounded with numberless cares and perplexities. 
Hercouficil was pretty equally divided into whigs and tories, who 
did not always act with unanimity. She was distracted between 
her apprehensions for her father’s safety and her husband’s life ; she 
was threatened with an invasion by tlie French from abroad, and 
with an insurrection by the Jacobites at home. Nevertheless, she 
di.sguised her fears, and behaved with equal prudence and fortitude. 
Advice being received that a fleet was ready to sail from Brest, 
Lord Torrington hoisted hb flag in the Downs, and sailed round 
to St. Helen’s in order to assemble such a number of ships as 
would enable him to give them battle. IKe enemy lieing dis- 
covered off Plymouth, on the twentieth day of June, tlie English 
Admiral, reinforced with a Dutch squadron, stood out to sea, with 
M view to intercept tliem at the back of the Isle. of VV’ight, should 
they presume to sail up the channel : not that he thought himself 
strong enough to cope with them in battle. Their fleet consisted 
of seventy-eight ships of war, two-and-twenty fire-ships ; whereas 
the combined squadroiis.of England and Holland did not exceed 
six-and-fifty ; but he had received orders to hazard an engagement, 
if he thought it might be done with any prospect of success. After 
the hostile fleets had continued five days in sight of each other. 
Lord Torrington bore down upon the enemy, off Beachyhead, on 
the thirtieth day of June, at day-break. I'he Dutch squadron, 
which composed the van, began the engagement about nine in the 
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nioming : in about bait' an hour the blue division of the English wer« 
close engaged with the rear of the French; but the red which 
formed the centre, under the command of 'Forrington in person, did 
not fill the line till ten o’clock, so tliat the Dutch were almost 
surrounded Ijy the enemy, and though they fought with great valour, 
sustained considerable damage. At lengtli the admiral’s division 
drove between them and the French, and in that situation the fleet 
anchored about five in the afternoon, when the action was interrupted 
by a calm. The Dutch had suffered so severely, that Torrington 
thought it would be imprudent to renew the battle; he, therefore, 
weighed anchor in the night, and with the tide of flood retired to 
the eastward. ’Fhe next day the disabled ships were destroyed, 
that they might not be retanled in their retreat. They were 
pursued as far as Rye : an English ship of seventy guns being 
stranded near Winchclsca, was set on fire, and deserted, by the 
cajitain’s command. A Dutcli ship of sixty-four guns met with 
the same accident, and some French frigates attempted to burn 
her ; but llie captain defended her so vigorously that they were 
obliged to desist, and he afterwards found means to carry her safe 
to Holland. In this engagement the English lost two ships, two 
.sea-captains, and about four hundred men ; but the Dutch were 
more unfoi tuim'tc ; six of their ships were destroyed. Dick and 
Drackcl, rear-admirals, w ere slain, together with a great number of 
inferior officers and seamen. Torrington retreated without further 
interruption into the mouth of the 'Fhames, and, having taken pre- 
caution against any attempts of the enemy in that quarter, returned 
to London, the inhabitants of which were overwhelmed with con- 
sternation. 

XXX III. The government was infected with the same panic. 
The ministiy pretended to believe that tbe French acted in concert 
with the malcontents of the nation ; that insurrections in the different 
parts of the kingdom had been jirojtcled by the Jacobites ; ami 
that there would be a general revolt in Scotland. Tliese insinuations 
were circulated by the court-agents, in order to justify, in the 
opinion of the public, the inea.sures that were deemed necessary 
at this juncture ; and they produced the desired effect. The 
apprehensions thus artfully raised among the people inflamed their 
aversion to nonjurors and Jacobites. Addresses wqre presented to 
the queen by the Cornish tinners, by the lieutenancy of Middlesex, 
and by the mayor, aldermen, and lieutenancy of J^oudon, tilled 
with professions of loyalty, and promises of .siipporting their ma- 
jesties, as their lawful sovereigns, against all op|)osition. The 
queen attliis crisi.s, exhibited remarkable proofs of courage, activitv, 
and discretion. ' She issued out proper orders and directions for 
putting the nation in a posture of defence, as well as for refitting 
arid augmenting the fleet : she took measures for appeasing the 
resentment of the .statcs-gcneral, who exclaimed against the Earl 
of Torrington for liis behaviour in the late action. He was depriveil 
\'oi.. r. F 
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of Ins coiiimanH, anrf sent prisoner to tlie Tower ; and commis- 
siuiicis wc'ie appointed to examine the paiticular circumstances 
of Ins cundiict. A camp was formed in the ncighbourliood of 
Torliay, where tlie rrcncli seemed to threaten a descent. 'I’heir 
fleet, which lay at anrhor in the bay, cannonaded a small village 
calle<1 Tigimionth. About a thousand of their men landed without 
opposition, set tire to the pl.icc, and burned a few coasting vessels: 
then liny rc-embarked, and returned to Brest, so vain of this 
a( hieveinenl, that they printed a pompons account of their invasion. 
Some of the whig partisans published pamphlets, and didused 
reports, implying that the suspended Bishops were concerned in 
the conspiracy against the government : and these arts proved so 
inllunnnatory among the common people, that the prelates thought 
it necessary to print a paper, in which tiiey asserted their innocence 
with the most solemn protestations. The court seems to have har- 
boured no suspicion against them, otherwise they would not have 
escaped impiisonment. The queen issued a proclamation for 
apprehending the Laris' of Lichlield, Aylesbury, and Castleinain; 
Viscount Preston; tlie Lords Montgomery and Bellasis; Sir Kd- 
ward Hales, Sir Robert 'I’.harold, Sir Robert Hamilton, Sir The- 
ophilus Oglethorpe, Colonel lidward Sackville, and some other 
orticers. These were accused of having conspired with other dis- 
affected persons to disturb and destroy the government, and of a 
design to concur with her majesty's enemies in the intended invasion. 
The Lari of Torrington continued a prisoner in the Tower till 
next session, wlien he was brought into the House of Commons, 
and made a speech in his own defence. His case produeeci 
long debates in the upper house, where the form of his coinmit- 
ment W.1S judged illegal : at length he was tiied by a court-martial, 
appointed by the commissioners of the admiralty, though not 
before an act had passed, declaring the power of a lord high-admiral 
vested in those commissioners. The president of the court was 
Sir Ralph Delaval, who had acted as vice admiral of the blue in 
the engagement. The earl was acquitted, but the king dismissed 
him from the service ; and the Dutch cxcluiined against tlie parti- 
ality of his judges. 

XXXIV. William is said to have intercepted all the papers 
of his father-in-law and Tyrconuel, amt to have learned from them, 
not only the design projected by the I'reuch to burn the I'inglish 
transports, but likew ise the undertaking of one Junes, who engaged 
to assassinate King William. No such attempt, however, was made, 
and, in all probability, the whole report was a fiction, calculated 
to throw an odium on James’s character. On the ninth day of July, 
William detached General Douglas with a considerable body of 
horse and foot towards Athlone, while he himself, having lefl'l’re- 
lawny to command at Dublin, advanced with the rest of his army 
to Inchiquin, in his way to Kilkenny. Colonel Grace, the governor 
of Atlilone fur King Janies, being suiuiiioned to surrender, fired a 
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pistol at the trumpeter, saying, “ These are my terms.” Then 
Douglas resolved to undertake the siege of the place, which was 
naturally very strong, and defended by a resolute garrison. An 
inconsiderable breach was made, when Douglas, receiving intelli- 
gence that Sarsiield was on his march to the relief of the besieged, 
abandoned the enterprise, after having lost above four hundred 
men in tiie attempt 'Ihe king continued his march to the west- 
ward ; and, by dint of severe examples, established such order and 
discipline in his army, that the peasants were secure from the least 
violence. At Carlow he detached the Duke of Ormond to take 
possession of Kilkenny, where that nobleman regaled him in his 
own castle, which tlie enemy had left undamaged. While tlie 
army encamped at Carrick, Major-General Kirke was sent to 
Waterford, the garrison of which, consisting of two regiments, 
capitulated, upon condition of marching out with their arms and 
baggage, and being conducted to Mallow. The fort of Duncannoii 
was surrendered on the same terms. Here tlie I.a)rd Dover and 
the J.a)rd George Howard were admitted to the benefit of the 
king’s mercy and protection. . . 

XXXV. On the first day of August William being at Chapel- 
Izard, published a second declaration of mercy, confirming the 
former, and even extending it to persons of superior rank anil station, 
whether natives or foreigners, provided they would, by the twenty- 
fifty day of the month, lay down their arms, and submit to certain 
conditions. This otter of indemnity produced very little efliect ; 
for the Irish were generally governed by their priests, and the news 
of the victory which the French fleet had obtained over the Fnglish 
and Dutch was circulated with such exaggerations as elevated their 
spirits, and eflaced all thoughts of submission. 'Hie king had 
returned to Dublin, with a view to embark for 1‘lngland : but re- 
ceiving notice that the designs of his domestic enemies were dis- 
covered and frustrated, that the fleet was repaired, and the French 
navy retired to Brest, he jmstponed his voyage, and resolved to re- 
duce Limerick ; in which Monsieur Boisselcau commanded as 
governor, and the Duke of Berwick and Colonel Sarsficld acted 
as inferior ofticers. Un the ninth day of August, the king having 
called in his detachments, and advanced into the neighbourhood of 
the place, summoned the commander to deliver up the town ; and 
Boisseleau answered, that he imagined tlie best way to gain the 
good opinion of the Frince of Orange would be a vigorous defence 
of the town which his maji sty had committed to his charge. Before 
the place was fully invested, Colonel Sarsiield, with a body of 
horse and dragoons, passed the Shannon in the night, intercepted 
the king’s train of artillery on its way to the camp, routed the troops 
that guarded it, disabled the cannon, destroyed the carriages, wag- 
gons, and amnmnition, and returned in safety to Limerick. Not- 
withstanding this disaster, tlie trenches were opened on the seven- 
teenth day of the month, and a battery was raised with some caiuiou 
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brought from Waterford. The siege was carried on with vigour, 
and the place defended with great resolution. At length, the king 
ordered liis troops to make a lodgment in the covered way or coun- 
terscarp, which was accordingly assaulted with great fury : but the 
assailants met with such a warm reception from the besieged, that 
they were repulsed with the loss of twelve lunulred men, either 
killed on the spot or mortally wounded. This disa|)pointment 
concurring with the badness of the weather, which became rainy 
and unwholesome, induced the king to renounce his undertaking. 
The heavy baggage and cannon being sent away, the army decamp- 
ed, and inarched towards Clonmel. William having constituted 
the Lord Sidney and 'I homas Conigsby, lord justices of Ireland, 
and left the command of the army with Count Sohnes, embarked 
at Duncannon with Prince George of Denmark, on the lifth of 
September, and next day arrived in King-Road, near Bristol, from 
whence he repaired to Windsor. 

XXXVI. About the latter end of this month the Earl of Marl- 
borough arrived in Ireland, with live thousand English troops, to 
attack Cork and Kinsale, in conjunction with a detachment from 
the great army, acconling to a scheme he had proposed to King 
William. Having landed his soldiers without much opposition in 
the neighbourhood of Cork, he was joined by live thousand men, 
under the Prince of Wirtemberg, between whom ami the earl a 
dispute arose about the command : but this was compromised by 
the interposition of La Mellionere. "^1 he place being invested, and 
the batteries raised, the besiegers proceeded with such rapidity that 
a breach was soon effected. Colonel Mackillicut, the governor, 
demanded a parley, and hostages were exchanged : but he rejected 
the conditions that were offered, and hostilities recommenced with 
redoubled vigour. The Duke of Grafton, who served on this . 
occasion as a volunteer, was mortally wounded in one of the attacks, 
and died regretted as a youth of promising talents. Preparations 
being made for a general assault, the besieged thought proper to 
capitulate, and surrendered themselves prisoners of w ar. Besides 
the Governor and Colonel Ricaut, the victor found the Eails of 
Clancarty and 'Pyreone among the individuals 4f tiie garrison. 
Marlborough having taken possession of Cork, detached Brigadier 
Villiers with a body of horse and dragoons to summon the town 
and forts of Kinsale, and the next day advanced with the rest of 
the forces. The old fort was immediately taken by assault ; but 
Sir Edward Scot, who commanded the other, sustained a regular 
siege, until the breach was practicable, and then obtained an lioii- 
ourable capitulation. These maritime places being reduced, all 
communication between France and the enemy, on this side of this 
island was cut off, and the Irish were conlintd to Lister, where 
they could not subsist without great difficulty. 'I’lie Eail of 
Marlborough having finished this expedition in thirty days, lelnincd 
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with his prisoners to England, where the fame of this exploit ad- 
ded greallv to Iris reputation. 

XXXVII. During these transactions, Count de Lauzun, 
commander of the French auxiliaries in Ireland lay inactive in the 
neighbo'jrhocd of Galway, and transmitted such a lamentable 
account of his situation to the court of France, that transports 
were sent over, to bring home the French forces. I n these he 
embarked with his troops, and the command of the Irish forces 
devolved to tlie Duke of Berwick, though it was afterwards trans- 
ferred to M. St. Hath. J.auznn was disgraced at V'crsaillcs for 
having deserted the cause before it was desperate : Tyrcounel, 
who accompanied him in his voyage, solicited the F’rench court 
for a further supply of oflicers, arms, clothes, an<l ammunition 
for the Irish army, which he said would continue firm to Hie. in- 
terest of King James, if thus supported. Mean while they 
formed themselves into separate bodies of freebooters, and plun- 
dered the country, under the appellation of Rapparies; while the 
troo|>s of King William either enjoyed their ease in quaiters, or 
imitated the rapine of the enemy ; so that, between both, the 
poor people were miserably harassed. 

X.X.XVIII. The atVairs of the continent had not yet undergono 
any change of imiiortance, except in the conduct of the Duke of 
Savoy, who renounced his neutrality, engaged in the alliance wilh 
the I'.mperor and King of Spain ; and, in a word, acceded to the 
grand confederacy, lie had no sooner declared himself, than 
Catinat, the French general, entered his territories, at the head 
of eighteeen thousand men, and defeated him in a pitched battle 
near Saiuces, which immediately snriendered to the conqueror. 
Then he reduced Savilana, Villa Franca, with several other 
places, pursneil the Duke to Carignan, surprized Snza, and dis- 
tributed his forces in winter-quarters, partly in Provence, and 
partly in the duchy of Savoy, which St. Huth had lately reduced 
under the dominion of France. The Duke finding himself disap- 
pointed in the succours he expected from the Emperor and the 
King of Spain, demanded assistance of the States General and 
King M illiani : to this last he sent an ambassador, to congratulate 
him upon his accession to the throne of England. 'I'he con- 
federates in their general congress at the Hague, had agreed that 
the army of the states under l^riuce Waldeck should oppo.se the 
forces of F'rance, commanded by the Duke of Luxembourg in 
Flanders; while the Elector of Brandenbnrgh should observe the 
Marquis do Boufflers on the Moselle; but, befoie the iroops of 
Brandenburgh could be assembled, Boulllers encamped between 
the Sarnbre and the Meuse, and inaintained a free communication 
with Luxembourg. 

XX. XIX. Prince Waldeck understanding that this General 
intended to cross the Sarnbre between Namur and Charleroy, in 
order to lay the Spanish territories under contribution, decamped 
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from the river Pieton, and detatched the Count of Berio, with a 
great body of horse, to observe the motions of the enemy. He 
was encountered by the French army near Fleurus, and slain: 
and his troops, though supported by two other detatchments, were 
hardly able to join the main body, which continued all night in 
order of battle. Next day they were attacked by the French, who 
were greatly superior to them in number; after an obstinate en- 
gagement the allies gave way, leaving about five thousand men 
dead upon the field of battle. The enemy took about four thou- 
sand prisoners, and the greatest part of their artillery ; but the 
victory was dearly bought, 'i'he Dutch infantry fought with sur- 
prising resolution and success, The Duke of J.uxembourg own- 
ed, with surprise, that they had surpassed the Spanish foot at the 
battle of Rocroy. “ Prince W’aldeck,” said he, “ ought always to 
remember the French horse, and I shall never forget the Dutch 
infantry.” The Dutch General exerted himself with such ac- 
tivity, that the French derived very little advantage from their 
victory. The Prince being reinforced with the five English regi- 
ments, nine thousand Hanoverians, ten thousand from the bishop- 
ric of Liege and Holland, joined the Elector of Brafidenburgh ; 
so that the confederate army amounted to five-and-fifty thousand 
men, and they marched by the way of Genap to Uois-Seigneur- 
Isaac. They were now superior to Luxembourg, who thought 
proper to fortify his camp, that he might not be obliged to fight 
except with considerable advantage. Nevertheless, Prince W al- 
deck would have attacked him in his entrenchments, had he not 
been prohibited from hazarding another engagement, by an ex- 
press order of the states-gencral ; and, w hen this restriction was 
removed, the elector would not venture a battle. 

XL. By this time the emperor’s son Joseph was by the elec- 
torial college chosen King of the Romans ; but his interest sus- 
tained a rude shock in the death of the gallant Duke of Lorraine, 
who was suddenly seized with a quiusey, at a small village near 
Lintz, and expired, not without suspicion of having fallen a sa- 
crifice to the fears of the French king, against whom he had for- 
merly declared war, as a sovereign prince unjustly expelled from 
his territories. He possessed great military talents, and bad 
threatened to enter Lorraine, at the head of forty thousand men, 
in the course of the ensuing summer. The court of France, 
alarmed at this declaration, is said to have had recourse to poison, 
for preventing the execution of the Duke’s design. At his death 
the command of the imperial army was conferred upon the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria. This prince having joined the Elector of Saxony, 
advanced against the dauphin, who liad passed the Rhine at F'ort 
Louis, with a considerabie army, and intended to penetrate into 
Wirtemberg ; but the Duke of Bavaria checked his progress, and 
he acted on the defensive during the remaining part of the cam- 
paign. The emperor was less fortunate in his eti'orts against the 
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Turks, wlio rejected the conditions of peace lie had offered, and 
took the field under a new vizier. I ii tlie mouth of August Count 
Tekeli defeated a body of imperialists near Cronstadt, in Tran- 
sylvania : then convoking the states of that province at Albajulia, 
he compelled them to elect him their sovereign; but his reign 
was of short duration. Prince Louis, of Baden, having taken 
the command of the Austrian army, detached four regiments into 
Belgrade, and advanced against Tekeli, who retired into Vala- 
chia at his approach. Mean while, the giaiid visicr invested 
Belgrade, and carried on his attacks with sui|irising resolution. 
At length, a bomb falling upon a great lower, in which the pow- 
der-magazine of the besieged was contained, the place blew tip 
with a dreadful c.vpiosion. Seventeen hundred soldiers of the 
garrison were destroyed ; the walls and ramparts were overthrown ; 
the ditch was filled up, and so large a breach was opened, that 
tlic Turks entered by squadrons and battalions, cutting in pieces 
all that fell in their way. ’i'he fire spread from inaga/ine to 
magazine until eleven were destroyed ; and, in the conrusion, the 
remaining part of the garrison escaped to Pcterwaradiii. By this 
time the imperialists were in possession of 'I'ransy Ivania, and can- 
toned at Cronsludl and Clausinbnrg. Tekeli undertook to attack 
the province on one side, while a body of Turks should invade it 
on the other: 'Fhesc last were totally dispersed by Prince Louis 
of Baden; but Prince Augustus of llanoK-r, whom he had de- 
tached against the count, was slain in a narrow defile, and his 
troops were obliged to retreat with precipitation. Tekeli, how- 
ever, did nut improve this advantage. Being apprised of the fate 
of his allies, and afraid of seeing his retreat cut off by the snow , 
that frequently cliouks up the |>asses of the mountains, he retreated 
again to Valachia, and Prince Louis returned to Vienna. 

XLL King William having published a pruclainalion, re- 
quiring the attendance of the members on the .second day of Oc- 
tober, both houses met accunringly, and he opened the session 
with a speech to the usual purport, lie mentioned what he had 
done towards the rcihiclion of Ireland; comniended the behaviour 
of the troops ; told them the supplies were nut equal to the ne- 
cessary e.xpencc,- represented tlic danger to which the nation 
would be c.xpused, unless the war should bo prosecnlcd with 
vigour; conjured them to cleat his revenue, which was mortgaged 
for the payment of former debts, and ciiabic him to |>ay off the 
arrears of the army ; assured them that the success of the cunfe- 
deracy abroad would de|H‘iid upon the vigour and dispatch of 
iheir proceedings ; expressed his lesentmcnt against liiusc who 
had been guilty of niiscunduct in the managemenl of die fleet; 
recoimneiidcd unanimity aim expedition ; and declared, that who- 
ever should attempt to divert their attention fium those subjects 
of importance which he li.ad proposed, could neither be a fiienil 
to him, nor a well-wisher to liis country. The late atiempi of 
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the French upon the coast of England, the rumours of a conspi- 
racy by the Jacobites, the personal valour which William had 
displayed in ireMnd, and the pusillaniinons behaviour of James, • 
concurred in warming the resentment of the nation against the 
adherents of the late king, and in raising a tide of loyalty in 
favour of the new government. Both houses presented separate 
addresses of congratulation to the king and queen, upon his cou- 
rage and conduct in the field, and her fortitude and sagacity at 
the helm, in times of danger and disquiet. The Commons, pur- 
suant to an estimate laid before them of the next year’s expences, 
voted a supply of four millions, fur the maintenance of the army 
and navy, and settled the funds fur that purpose. 

XLll. They proposetl to raise one million by the sale of for- 
feited estates in Ireland: they resolved that a bill should be 
brought in for conliscating those estates, with a clause, empow- 
ering the king to bestow a third j)arl of them on those who had 
served in the war, as well as to grant such articles and capitula- 
tions to those w ho were in arms, as he should think proper. This 
clause was rejected; and a great number of petitions were offered 
against the bill, by creditors and heirs, who had continued faitli- 
fuJ to the government. These were siqtposed to have been sug- 
gested by the court, in order to retard the progress of the bill; 
for the estates had been already promised to the king’s favourites : 
nevertheless, the bill passed the lower house, and was sent up to 
the Lords, among whom it was purposely delayed by the influ- 
ence of the ministry. It was at this juncture that Lord Torring- 
ton was tried and acquitted, very much to the dissatisfaction of 
the king, who not only dismissed him from the service, but even 
forbade him to appear in his presence. When William came to 
the House of l.ords, to give the royal assent to a bill for doub- 
ling the excise, he told the parliament, that the posture of aflairs 
required his presence at the Hague; that therefore, they ought to 
lose no time in perfecting such other supplies us were still necessa- 
ry for the maintenance of the army and navy; and he reminded 
tliem of making some provision for the expence of the civil 
government. Two bills were accordingly passed for granting to 
their majesties the duties on goods imported, for live years; and 
these, together with the mutiny-bill, received the royal assent: 
upon which occasion the king observed, thal,.if some annual pro- 
vision could be made for augmenting the navy, it would greatly 
conduce to the honour and safety of the nation. In consequence 
of this hint they voted a considerable supply for building ad- 
ditional ships of war *, and proceeded with such alacrity and 

• This supply wfis rniscil by die nd(iitioii.sl Huties upon beer, ale, ant) oilier 
liquors. Tliey also provided in the bill, ib.it the imposiliuiis im wines, vinegar, 
and tub.iucu, sliouln be made a fund of credit : TIait die surplus ut tlie gr.iiits 
they bail made, after the curieiit service vvas piovided fir, simuld be iip|ilica- 
ble to the pnymeiit of llie debts contracted by tile war: and, tiait it sliould be 
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expedition, as even seemed to antici|)ate the king’s desires. This 
liberality and dispatcli wera in a great measure owing to the ma- 
nagement of Lord Godolphin, who was now placed at the head of 
' the treasury, and Sir John Somers the solicitor-general. The 
place of secretary of state, which had remained vacant since the 
resignation of the I'iarl of Shrewsbury, was now filled with Lord 
Sidney; and Sir Charles Porter was appointed one of the justices 
of Ireland, in the room of this nobleman. 

XLIIl. Notw ithstanding the act for reversing the proceedings 
against the city-charter, the whigs had made shift to keep posses- 
sion of the magistracy: Pilkington continued mayor, and Kobin- 
son retained the office of chamberlain. The lories of the city, 
presuming upon their late services, presented a petition to the 
Douse of Commons, complaining. That the intent of the late 
act of parliament, for reversing the jtidgment on the quo war- 
ranto, was frustrated by some doubtful expression; so that the 
old aldermen elected by commission under the late king’s great 
seal still acted by virtue of that authority: That Sir Thomas Pil- 
kington was not duly returned as mayor by the common-hall : 
and. That he and the aldermen had imposed Mr. I.eonard Ro- 
binson upon tliem as chamberlain, though another person wt^s 
duly elected into that office: 'Iliat divers members of the com- 
mon council were illegally excluded, and others, duly elected, 
were refu.sed admillauce. They specified other grievances, and 
petitioned for relief. IMkington and his associates undertook to 
prove that those allegations were cither false or frivolous ; and re- 
presented the petition as a contrivance of the jacobite.s, to disT 
turb the peace of the city, that the supply might be retarded, and 
the government distressed. In the late panic which overspread 
the nation, the whigs had appcareil to be the monied men, and 
- subscribed largely for the security of the .settlement they had made, 
while the tones kept aloof with suspicious a caution. For this 
reason the court now interposed its influence in such a manner, 
tltat little or no regard was paid to their remonstrance. 

XLIV. 'Ihe Marquis of Cacrmarlhcn, lord prc.sident, who 
was at the head of the tory interest in the ministry, and had ac- 
quired great credit with the king and queen, now fell under the 
displeasure of the opposite faction; and they resolved (if possi- 
ble) to revive his oki impeachment. 'I'he Lari of bhrevvshury, 
and thirteen other leading men, had eugaged in this design. A 
committee of lords was appointed to examine precedents, and eti- 
quire whether impeachments cotitimied in statu quo from par- 
liament to parliament. Several such [irecedents were reported ; 
and violent debates ensued : but the marquis eluded the ven- 
geance of his enemies, in conseqnetice of the following question, 

lawful for die ir majesties to make use of five liundrctf thousand pounds, out of 
itie said erants, on condition of tiiat sum beinv repaid front the reveiu e. Uafph. 
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" Whetlier the Earls of Salisbury and Peterborough, who had 
“ been impeached in the former parliament, for being reconciled 
“ to the church of Rome, shall be discharged from their bail ?” 
The house resolved iu the affirmative, and several Lords entered a 
protest. The Commons having finished a bill for appointing 
commissioners to take and state the public accounts, and having 
chosen the commissioners from among their own members, sent 
it up to the House of Lords. There the Earl of Rochester 
moved. That they should add some of their number to those of 
the Commons : they accordingly chose an equal number by bal- 
lot; but Rochester himself being elected, refused to act: the 
others followed his e.xainple, and the bill passed without altera- 
tion. On the fifth day of J anuary, the king put an end to the 
session with a speech, in which he thanked them for the repeated 
instances they had exhibited of their affection to his person and 
government. He told them it was high time for him to embark 
for Holland ; recommended unanimity ; and assured them of his 
particular favour and protection. I'hen Lord Chief Baron At- 
kins signified his majesty’s pleasure, that the two houses should ad- 
journ themselves to the thirty-first day of March. 

l 6 yi. XLV. William, having settled the affairs of the nation, 
set out for Margate on the sixth day of January ; but the ship in 
which he proposed to,embark being detained by an easterly wind 
and hard frost, he returned to Kensington. On the sixteenth, 
liowever he embarked at Gravesend with a numerous retinue, and 
set sail for Holland, under convoy of twelve ships of war, com- 
manded by Admiral Rooke. Next day, beiii" informed by a 
fisherman that he was within a league and a half of Gjrce; he 
quitted the yatch and went into an open boat, attended by the 
Duke of Ormond, the Earls of Devonshire, Dorset, Portland, 
and Monmouth, with Auverquerque, and Zuylestein. Instead of 
landing immediately, they lost sight of the fleet, and, night coming 
on, were exposed in very severe weather to the danger of the ene- 
my and the sea, which ran very high for eighteen hours, during 
which, tlie king and all his attendants were drenched with sea 
water. W hen the sailors expressed their apprehensions of perish- 
ing, the king asked if they were afraid to die in his company } 
At day break, he landed on the Isle of Goree, where he took 
some refreshment in a fisherman’s hut ; then he committed himself 
to the boat again, and w as conveyed to the shore in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maeslandsluys. A deputation of the states re- 
ceived him at llounslardykc : about six in the evening he arrived 
at the Hague, where he was immediately complimented by the 
States-General, ilie States of Holland, the council of State, the 
other colleges, and the foreign ministers. He afterwards, at the 
request of the magistrates, made his public entry with surprising 
magnificence ; and the Dutch celebrated bis arrival with bonfires, 
illuminations, and other marks of tumultuous joy. He assisted 
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at tlie rliiferent assemblies: informed them of his successes in 
Lnglaiid and Ireland ; and assured them of his constant zeal and 
aflFection for his native country. 

XLVI. At a solemn congress of the confederate princes, he 
represented, in a set speech, the dangers to which they were ex- 
posed from the power and ambition of France ; and the necessity 
of acting with vigour and dispatch. He declared he would spare 
neither his credit, forces, nor person, in concurring with their 
measures ; and that in the Spring he would come at the head of 
his troops to fultil his engagements. They forthwith resolved to 
employ two hundred and twenty-two thousand men against France 
in the ensuing campaign. The proportions of the diflferent prin- 
ces and states were regulated ; and tlie King of England agreed 
to furnisii twenty thousand. He supplied the Duke of Savoy so 
liberally, that his affairs soon assumed a more promising aspect. 
The pi in of operations was settled ; and they transacted their af- 
fairs with such harmony, that no dispute inteirupted their deli- 
berations. In the beginning of March, immediately after the 
congress broke up, the siege of Mons was undertaken by the 
French king in person, accompanied by the dauphin, the Dukes 
of Orleans and Chartres. The garrison consisted of about six 
thousand men, commanded by the Prince of Hergue ; but the be- 
siegers carried on their works with such rapidity as they could 
not withstand. King William no sooner understood that the place 
was invested, than he ordered Prince Waldeck to assemble the 
anny, determined to march against the enemy in person. Fifty 
thousand men were soon collected at Halle, near Brussels : but 
when he went thither, he found the Spaniards had neglected to 
^ provide carriages, and other necessaries for the expedition. Mean 
while, the burghers of Mens, seeing their town in danger of being 
utterly destroyed by the bombs and cannon of the euemy, pressed 
the governor to capitulate, and even threatened to introduce the 
besiegers : so that he was forced to comply, and obtained very 
honourable conditions. William, being apprised of this event, 
returned to the Hague, embarked for England, and arrived at 
Whitehall on the thirteenth day of April *, 

• A few Hays before his arrival, great pert of the palace of Whitehall waa 
consumed by lire, through the negligence ofa female servaau 
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CHAP. HI. 

I. Conspiraci/ atrainst the Government by Jxird Preston and 
.others. 11. 1 he Kin" Jills up the vacant Bishoprics. 1[1. Jlf- 
J'airs of Scotland. IV'. Campai"n in I'lnnders. V. Progrress 
of the French in Piedmont. Vl. F.lection of a new Pope. 
VH. The Emperor s Success against the Turks. Vlll. Jtjfairs 
of Ireland. IX. General Girckel reduces Jthlone. X. De- 
feats the Irish at Agbrim. XL Undertakes the Siege oj' Li- 
merick. XII. The French and Irish obtain an honourable C'a- 
pitulntion. X.[ll. Twelve thousand Irish Catholics are Trans- 
ported to France. XIV. Meeting of the English Parliament. 
XV. Discontent of the Nation. NVI. Transactions in Par- 
liament. XVH. Disputes concerning the Bill for Regulating 
Trials in Cases of High Treason. XVIII. The English and 
Dutch Fleets worsted by the French in an Engagement ojf 
Beachy-llead. XIX. The King disobliges the Presbyterians 
of Scotland. XX. The Earl of Dreadalbane undertakes Jur 
the Submission of the Highlanders. XXI. Massacre of Glen- 
coe. XXll. Prcparutionsjbr a Descent upon England. XXIII. 
Declaration of Kin." James. XXIV’. Efforts of his E'riends 
in England. XXV. Precautions taken by the Queen for the 
Defence of the Nation. XXVI. Admiral Russet puts to Sea. 
XXVII. He obtains a complete l ictori/ over the French Elect 
of La Hague. XXVIII. Troops emharl: at St. Helen's for 
a Descent upon E'l aiice. X X i X . The Design laid aside. The 
Troops landed at Ustend. XXX. The E'rcnch King takes 
Namur in sight of King ll illiam. XXXI. The Allies are 
defeated at 'Sleenk rk XXXII. Ehtravagunt rejoicings in 
E'runce on account of this f ictory. XXXIII. Conspiracy 
against the life of King IVitliam, hatched by the French Min- 
istry. X.XXIV'. Miscarriage of a Design upon Dunkirk. 
XXXV. The Campaign is inactive on the Rhine and in Hun- 
gary. XXXV I. The Duke of Suvo// invades Dauphine. 
XNXVH. The Duke oJ Hanover created an Elector of the 
Empire. 

I. A CONSPIRACY against the government had been lately 
discovered. In the latter end of December, the master 
of a vessel who lived at Harking, in Lssex, informed the Maiajnis 
of Caermartlien, that his wife had let out one of his boats to car- 
ry over some persons to France; and that they would embark on 
the thirtieth day of the month. 'I'liis intelligence being commu- 
nicated to the king and council, an order was sent to Captain liil- 
lop, to watch the motion of tlie vessel, and secure the passengers. 
He accordingly boarded licr at Gravesend, and found in the hold 
I^rd Preston, Mr. Ashton, a servant of the late <jueen, and one 
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Jilliot. He likewise seized a bundle of papers, some of which 
were scarcely inteliinible ; among llie rest, two letters, supposed 
to be written by 'J’urner, Bishop of Kly, to King James and to 
his queen, under tictilions names. 'I’lie whole amounted to an 
invitation to the French king, to assist King James in re-ascend- 
ing the throne, upon certain conditions, while W illiam should be 
absent from the kingdom : but the scheme was ill laid, and coun- 
tenanced but by a very few persons of consideration, among 
whom the chiefs were the I'iarl of Clarendon, the Bishop of Fly, 
Lord Preston, his brother, Mr. Crahani, and Penn, the famous 
quaker. Notwithstanding the outcries which had been made 
against the severities of the late government, Preston, iuul his ac- 
complice Ashton, were tried at the Old Bailey for compassing 
the death of their majesties King William and (iueen Mary ; and 
their trials were hurried on, without any regard to their petitions 
for delay. Lord Preston alleged, in his defence, that the trea- 
sons charged uponliim were not committed in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, as laid in the indictment; that none of the witnesses de- 
clared he had any concern in hiring the vessel ; that the papers 
were not found upon him ; that there ought to be two creditable 
witnesses to every fact, whereas, the whole proof against him 
rested on similitude of hands, and mere supposition. He was, 
nevertheless, found guilty. Ashton behaved with great intrepidity^ 
and composure. He owned his purpose of going to I'rauce, in* 
pursuance of a promise he had made to General \\ orden, who, 
on his death-bed conjured him to go thither, and finish some' af- 
fairs of consequence which he had left there depending; as well 
as with a view to recover a considerable sum of money due to 
himself, lie denied that he was privy to the conlcnls of the pa- 
pers found upon him ; be complained of his having been denied 
time to prepare for his trial; and called several persons to prove 
him a protestant of exemplary piety and irreproachable morals. 
'Fhesc circumstances had no weight vvith the court. He was brow 
beaten by the bench, and found guilty by the Jury, as he had the 
papers in his custody ; yet, there w as no privity proved ; and the 
whig party themselves had often expressly declared, that of all 
sorts of evidence, that of fimlhig papers in a peison’s possc.ssion, 
is the weakest, because no man can secure himself from such dan- 
ger. Ashton sull'ered with equal courage and decorum. In a 
paper, which he delivered to the sheriti, he owned his attach- 
ment to King James; he witnessed to the birth of tlie Prince of 
Wales; denied his knowledge of the contents of the papers that 
were committed to his charge; complained of the hard measure 
he liad met with from the judges and jury, but forgave them in the 
sight of heaven. '1 his man was celebrated by the non-jurors as 
a martyr to loyalty; and they boldly affirmed, that his chief clinic, 
in the eyes of the government, was his having among his baggage 
an account of such evidence as would have been convincing to all 
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the world, concerning the birth of the Prince of Wales, which by 
a great number of people was believed supposititious *. Lord 
Preston obtained a pardon : Elliot was not tried, because no 
evidence appeared against him ; The Earl of Clarendon was sent 
to the Tower, where he remained some months, and he was af- 
terwards confined to his own house in the country ; an indul- 
gence, which he owed to ‘his consanguinity with the queen, w ho 
was his first cousin. The Bishop of Ely, Graham and Penn ab- 
sconded : and a proclamation was issued for apprehending titem 
as traitors. 

II. 'I'his prelate’s being concerned in a conspiracy furnished the 
king with a plausible pretence for filling up the vacant bishop- 
ricks. I'lie deprived bishops had been given to understand, that 
an act of parliament might be obtained to excuse them from ta- 
king the oaths, provided they would perform their episcojial func- 
tions ; but, as they declined this expedient, tlie king resolved to 
fill up their places at his return from Holland. Accordingly, the 
Archbishopric ofCanterbury was conferred upon Dr. Tillolson f, 
one of the most learned, moderate, and virtuous ecclesiastics of 
the age, who did not accept of this promotion without great re- 
luctance, because he foresaw that he should be opposed to the 
slander and malevolence of that party which espoused the cause 
of his predecessor, 'llie other vacant sees were given to divines 
' of unblemished character; and the public in general seemed very 
well .satisfied with this exertion of the king’s supiemacy. The 
deprived Bishops at first cfi'ected all the meekness of resignation. 
They remembeied those shouts of popular approbation, by which 
they had been animated in the persecution they sufi'ered under the 
late government ; and they hoped the same cordial would sup- 
port them in their present affliction: but, finding the nation cold 
in their concern, they determined to warm it by argument and 
declamation. ’Ihe press groaned with the efforts of their learning 
and resentment; and every essay was answered by their opponents. 
'J'he non-jurors affirmed, that Christianity was a doctrine of the 
cross; that no pretence whatever could justify an insurrection 
against the sovereign; that the primitive Christians thought it 
their indispensible duty to be passive under every invasion of 
their rights; and that non-resistance was the doctrine of the Eng- 

* To one of the pnmphets published on this occasion, is annexed a petition 
to the present goveniineiit, in llienacne of King James's adherence, importing, 
tliat some grave and learned person should be authorised to compile a treatise, 
showing the grounds of William's title ; and declaring, th.it in case the perlimn- 
aiice should carry conviction along with it, they would suboiit to that title, as 
they hitherto opposed it, from n principle of conscience. — The best answer that 
could be made to this suiniiioiis, wns J-oclie's book upon government, wbicb a|>> 
peared at this period. — Ralph. 

t Beveridge was promoted to the see of Bath and Wells, Fowler to that of 
Gloucester, Cumberland to Peterborough, Moure to Norwich, Grove to Chi- 
chester, and Patrick to Ely. 
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lish church, confirmed by all the that could be derived 

from the laws of God and man. The other party not only sup- 
ported the natural rights of mankind, and explained the u.se that 
might be made of the doctrine of non-resistance, in exciting fresh 
commotions, but they also argued, that if pa.ssive obedience was 
right in any instance, it was conclusively so with regard- to the 
present government; for the obedience required by scripture was 
indiscriminate, “ the powers that be, are ordained of God — let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers.” From these texts they 
inferred that the new oaths ought to be taken without scruple; 
and that those who refused them, concealed party under the 

cloak of conscience. On the other hand, the fallacy and trea- 

chery of this argument were demonstrated, 'flrey said it levelled 
all distinctions of justice and duty; that those who taught such 
doctrines, attached themselves solely to possession, however un- 
justly acquired ; that if twenty different usurpers should succeed 
one another, they would recognize the last, notwithstanding the 
allegiance they had so solemnly sworn to his predecessor, like the 
fawning spaniel that followed the thief who mounted his master’s 
horse, after having murdered the right owner. They al.so denied 
the justice of a lay deprivation, and with respect to the church- 
government started the same distinctions “ Dejitre and De facto," 
which they had formerly made in the civil administration. They 
had even recourse to all the bitterness of invective against Tillot- 
son and the new bishops, whom they reviled as intruders and 
usurpers; their acrimony was chiefly directed against Dr. Sher- 
lock, who had been one of the most violent sticklers against the 
revolution, but thought proper to take the oaths upon the retreat 
of King James from Ireland. They branded him as an apostate, 
who had betrayed his cause, and published a review of his whole 
conduct, which proved a severe satire upon his character. Their 
attacks upon individuals were mingled with their vengeance against 
the government: and indeed the great aim of their divines, as well 
as of their politicians, was to sap the foundation of the new set- 
tlement. In order to alienate the minds of the people from the 
interests of the reigning prince, they ridiculed his character : in- 
veighed against his measures ; they accused him of sacrificing the 
concerns of England to the advantage of his native country ; and 
drew invidious comparisons between the wealth, the trade, the 
taxes of the last, and of the present reign. To frustrate these ef- 
forts of the malcontents, the court employed their engines to an- 
swer and recriminate : all sorts of informers were encouraged and 
caressed: in a proclamation issued against papists and other dis- 
affected persons, all magistrates were enjoined to make search, 
and apprehend those who should, by seditious discourses and li- 
bels, presume to defame the government. 'Ilius the revolutioners 
commenced the professed enemies of those very arts and practices 
which had enabled them to bring their scheme to perfection. 
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III. Tlic prcsbyterians in Scotland acted with such folly, vio- 
lence, and tyranny, as rendered them equally odious and con- 
temptible. The transactions in their general assembly were 
carried on with such peevishness, partiality, and injustice, that 
the king dissolved it by an act of stale, and convoked another for 
the month of November in llie following year. '1 he episcopal 
party promised to enter heartily into the interests of the new 
g')vernmeut, to keep tlie Ilighlatiders quiet, and induce tlie clergy 
to acknowledge and Serve King William, provided he would ba- 
lance the power of Melvil and his partisans in such a manner, as 
would secure ihcm troni violence and ojipression; jirovided the 
episcopal minisiers should be permitted to perform their functions 
among lliose people by whom they were beloved; and that such 
of them as were w illing to mix \vilh the presbyterians in their 
Judicatories, should be admitted without any severe imposition in 
point of opinion. 'J'he king, who was extremely disgusted at the 
presbyterians, relished the proposal : and young Dalrymple, son 
of. Lord Stair, was appointed joint secretary of stale with Melvil. 
He undertook to bring over liic majority of the jacobiles, and a 
great number of them took tlie oaths: but at the same time they 
niaintained a correspondence with the court of St. Germains, by 
the connivance of which they submitted td William, that they 
might be in a condition to serve James the more effectually. The 
bcottish parliament was adjourned by proclamation to the six- 
teenth day of September. Precautions were taken to prevent any 
dangerous communication with the continent: a committee was 
appointed to put the kingdom in a posture of defence; to exer- 
cise the powers of the regency, in securing the enemies of the 
government; and the liail of Home, with Sir Peter Frase and 
Sir .'Eneas Maepherson were apprehended and imprisoned. 

IV'. 'I'he king, having settled the operations of the ensuing 
campaign in Ireland, where General Oinckel exercised the su 
preme command, maimed his fleet by dint of pressing sailors, to 
the incredible annoyance of commerce : then, leaving the Queen 
as before at the helm of the government in England, he returned 
to Holland, accompanied by Lord Sidney, secretary of slate, the 
Earls of Marlborough and Portland, and began to make prepara- 
ratioiis for taking the field in person. On the thirtieth day of 
May, the Duke of Luxembourg having passed the Scheldt at the 
head of a large army, took possession of Halle, and gave it up 
to plunder, in sight of the confederates, who were obliged to 
throw up entrenchments for their preservation. At the same 
time the Marquis de Boufilers, with a considerable body of forces, 
entrenched himself before Liege, with a view to bombard that 
city. In the beginning of June, King VV illiam took upon him- 
self the command of the allied army, by this time reinforced in 
such a manner as to be superior tb tlie enemy. He forthw ith de- 
tached the Count de 'Filly, with ten thousand men, to the relief 
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of Liege, wliicli was already reduced to ruins and desolation by 
the bombs, bullets, and repeated attacks of lloufflers, who now 
thought proper to retreat to Dinant. Tilly, having thus raised 
the siege, and thrown a body of troops into Huy, rejoined the 
confederate army, which had been augmented ever since his de- 
parture with six thousand men from Ilrandeiiburgh, and ten thou- 
sand Hessians, commanded by the Landgrave in person. Such 
was the vigilance of Luxembourg, that William could not avail 
himself of Ills superiority. In vain he exhausted his invention in 
marches, counter-marches, and stratagems, to bring on a general 
engagement ; the French marshal avoided it with such dexterity, as 
baM^ all his endeavours. In the course of this campaign the two 
armies tw ice confronted each other : but they were situated in 
such a manner that neither could begin the attack without a mani- 
fest disadvantage. While the king lay encamped at Court-sur- 
heure, a soldier, corrupted by the enemy, set tire to the fusees 
of several bombs, the explosion of which might have blown up 
the whole magazine, and produced infinite confusion in the army, 
had nut the mischief been prevented by the courage of the men 
who guarded the artillery : even while the fusees were burning, 
they disengaged the waggons from the line, and overtunied them 
down the side of a hill; so that the communication of the fire was 
intercepted. The person who made this treacherous attempt be- 
ing discovered, owned he had been employed for this purpose by 
the Duke of Luxembourg. He was tried by a court-martial, and 
suffered the death of a traitor. Such perfidious practices not only 
fix an indelible share of infamy on the French general, but prove 
how much the capacity of William was dreaded by his enemies. 
King ll'illiam, quitting Court-sur-heure, encampetT upon the 
plain of St. Girard, where he remained till the fourth day of Sep- 
tember, consuming the forage, and exhausting the country. Then 
he passed the Sambre nearJemeppe, while the French crossed 
it at La Busire, and both armies marched towards Enghicn. Hie 
enemy, perceiving the confederates were at their heels, proceeded 
toGramont, passed the Dender, and took possession of a strong 
camp between Aeth and Oudenharde: William followed tiie 
same roinc, and encamped between Aeth and Leuse. While he 
continued in his post, the Hessian forces, and those of Liege, 
amounting to about eighteen tliousand men, separated from the 
army, and passed the Meuse at Namur : then the king returned 
to the Hague, leaving the command to the Prince Waldeck, who 
forthwith removed to Leuse, and on the twentieth day of the 
month began his march to Cambron. Luxembourg, who watch- 
ed his motions with a curious eye, found means to attack him in 
his retreat so suddenly, that his rear was surprised and defeated, 
though the French were at last obliged to retire : The prince coiv 
.tinued his route to Cambron, and in a little time both armies 
rctiretl into winter-quarters. In the mean time, the Duke de 
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Noaijles besieged and took Urgel in Catalonia, while a French 
aquadron, commanded by the Count D’£tr6es, bombarded Bar- 
celona and Alicant. 

V. The confederates had proposed to act vigorously in Italy 
against the French ; but the season was far advanced before they 
were in a condition to take the field. The emperor and Spain 
had undertaken to furnish troops to join the Duke of Savoy ; and 
the maritime powers contributed their proportion in money. The 
Elector of Bavaria was nominated to the supreme command of 
the imperial forces in tliat country; the Marquis de Leganez, 
governor of the Milanese, acted as trustee for the Spanish monarch; 
Duke Schomberg, son of that great general who lost his life at 
the Boyne, lately created Duke of Leinster ; managed the interest 
of William, as king of England and stadholder, and commanded 
a body of the Vaudois paid by Great Britain. Before the Ger- 
man auxiliaries arrived, the French had made great progress in 
their conquests. Catinat besieged and took Villa-Franca, Nice, 
and some other fortifications; then he reduced Villana and Car- 
magnola, and detached the Marquis de Feuquieres to invest Co- 
ni, a strong fortress garrisoned by the Vaudois and French refu- 

f ees. 'Fhe Duke of Savoy wtis now reduced to the brink of ruin. 

le saw almost all bis places of strength in the possession of the 
enemy: Coni was besieged; and La Hoguette, another French 
general, had forced the passes of the valley of Aoste, so that he 
had free admission into the Vereeillois, and the frontiers of the 
Milanese. Turin was threatened with a bombardment; the peo- 
ple were dispirited and .clamorous, and the sovereign lay with his 
little army encamped on the hill of Montcallier, from whence be 
beheld bis towns taken, and his palace of Rivoli destroyed. Duke 
Schomberg exhorted him to act on the offensive, and give battle 
to Catinat, while that officer’s army was weakened by detach- 
ments, and Prince Eugene * supported his remonstrance : but 
this proposal was vehemently opposed by the Marquis de Lega- 
nez, who foresaw that if the duke should be defeated, the French 
would penetrate into the territories of Milan. The relief of Co- 
ni, however, was undertaken by Prince Eugene, who began his 
march for that place with a convoy guarded by two-and-twenty 
hundred horse : at Magliano he was reinforced by five thousand 
militia : Balonde, who commanded at the siege, no sooner heard 

* This prince, who afterwards acquired a degree of military renown equal to 
that of the greatest heroes ancient or inudern, was allied on nis hither’s side Co 
the house oT Savoy, and on his mother’s to a branch of the house of Bourbon. 
Prince Eugene not lieiiig Created with that respect by the court of France Co 
which he conceived hiniseir entitled, entered into the service of the Emperor, 
and in a short time established a repotalion equal, if not superior to any of hit 
cotemporarics. He possessed also liiusc talents and virtues which distinguished 
his character, both in political and social life, as an able statesman, an ao- 
oomplished sdioUr, a warm friend, a merciful enemy, and in a word as a man 
actuated by tboM principles which do boaour to human nature. 
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of his approach than he retired with the utmost preapitation, 
leaving behind some pieces of canon, iportars, bombs, arms, am- 
munition, tents, provisions, utensils, with all his sick and wound- 
ed. When he joined Catinat, he was immediately put under ar- 
rest, and afterwards cashiered with disgrace. Hoguette abandon- 
ed the valley of Aoste: Feuquieres was sent with a detachment 
to change the garrison of Casal ; and Catinat retired with his ar- 
my towards Villa Nova d’Aste. ^ 

VI. The miscarriage of the French before Coni affected Loii- 
vois, the-minister of Louis, so deeply, that he could not help shed- 
ding tears when he communicated the event to his master, who 
told him, with great composure, that be was spoiled by good 
fortune. But the retreat of the French from Piedmont had a still 
greater influence over the resolutions of the conclave at Rome, 
then sitting for the election of a new Pope, in the room of Alex- 
ander VIII. who died in the beginning of February. Notwith- 
standing the ]>ower and intrigues of the French faction, headed by 
Cardinal D’£tr6es, the affairs of Piedmont had no sooner taken 
this turn, than the Italians joined the Spanish and imperial in- 
terest, and Cardinal Pignatelli, a Neapolitan, was elected pon- 
tiff. He assumed the name of Innocent, in honour of the last 
pope known by that appellation, and adapted all his maxims 
against the French monarch. When the German anxiliaiies ar- 
rived, under the command of the Elector of Bavaria, the con- 
federates resolved to give battle to Catinat; but be repassed the 
Po, and sent couriers to Versailles, to solicit a reinforcement. 
Tlien Prince Eugene invested Camiagnoli, and carried on the 
siege with such vigour, that in eleven days the garrison capitula- 
ted. Mean w'hile the Marquis de Hoquincourt undertook the 
conquest of Montmelian, and reduced the town without much 
resistance. The castle, however, made such a vigorous defence, 
that Catinat marched thither in person; and notwithstanding all 
his efforts, the place held out till the second day of December, 
when it surrendered on honourable conditions. 

VII. The summer produced nothing of importance on the 
Rhine. ITie French endeavoured to surprise Mentz, by main- 
taining a con'espondence with one of the emperor's commission- 
ers : but this being discovered their design was frustrated. The 
Imperial army, under the Elector of Saxony, passed the Rhine in 
the neighbourliood of Manlieim; and the French, crossing the 
same-river at Philipsburg, reduced the town of Portzheim in the 
marquisate of Baden-Dourlach. The execution of the scheme, 
projected by the emperor for this campaign, was prevented by 
the death of his general, the Elector of Saxony, which happened 
on the second day of September. His afiairs wore a more fa- 
vourable aspect in Hungary, where the Turks Were totally defeat- 
ed by Prince Louis of Baden on the banks of the Danube. The 
imperialists afterwards undertook the siege of Gi«at Waradin in 
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Transylvania; but this was turned into a blockade, and th% place 
was not surrendered until the following spring. The Turks were 
so dispirited by the defeat by which they had lost the grand visir, 
that the emperor might have made peace upon very advantageous 
terms ; but his pride and ambition overshot his success. He was 
weak, vain, and superstitious; he imagined that now the war of 
Ireland was almost extinguished. King VV'illiam, with the rest of 
his allies, would be able to humble the French power, though he 
himself should not co-operate with heretics, whom he abhorred ; 
and that, in the mean time, he should not only make an entire 
conquest of Transylvania, but also carry his victorious arms to 
the gates of Constantinople, according to some ridiculous pro- 
phecy by which his vanity had been flattered. The Spanish 
government was become so feeble, that the ministry, rather than 
be at the expence of defending the Netherlands, offered to deliver 
the whole country to King VV illiam, either as monarch of Eng- 
land, or stadholder of the United Provinces. He declined this 
offer, because he knew the people would never be reconciled to 
a protestant government; but he proposed that the Spaniards 
should confer the administration of Flanders upon the Elector of 
Bavaria, who was ambitious of signalizing his courage, and able 
to defend his country with his own troops and treasure. This pro- 
posal was relished by the Court of Spain ; the emperor imparted 
It to the elector, who accepted the office without hesitation ; and 
he was immediately declared governor of the low-countries by the 
council of State at Madrid. King William, after his return from 
the army, continued some time at the Hague, settling the opera- 
tions of the ensuing campaign. That affair being discussed, he 
embarked in the Maese, and landed in England on the nineteenth 
day of October. 

VIIJ. Before we explain the proceedings in parliament, it will 
be necessary to give a detail of the late transactions in Ireland. 
Id the beginning of the season, the French 'King had sent a large 
supply of provision, clothes, and ammunition, for the use of the 
Irish at Limerick, under the conduct of Monsieur St. Ruth, ac- 
companied by a great number of French officers, furnished with 
commissions from King James, though St. Ruth issued all his or- 
ders in tlie name of Louis. Tyrconncl had arrived in January, 
with three frigates and nine vessels, laden with succours of the 
same nature : otherwise the Irish could not have been so long 
kept together. Nor, indeed, could these supplies prevent them 
from forming separate and independent bands of Rapparees, who 
plundered the country, and committed the most shocking barba- 
rities. The lords justices, in conjunction with general Ginckel, 
had taken every step, their prudence could suggest, to quiet the 
disturbances of the country, and prevent such violence and rapine, 
of which the soldiers of King William’s army were not entirely 
innocent. The justices had issued proclamations, denouncing 
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severe penalties against those who should countenance or conceal 
such acts of cruelty and oppression: they promised to protect all 
papists who should live quietly within a certain frontier line : and 
Ginckel gave the catholic rebels to understand, that he was au- 
thorised to treat with them, if they were inclined to return to their 
duty. Before the armies took the field several skirmishes had 
been fought between parties ; and these had always turned out 
so unfortunate to the enemy,, that their spirits were quite depress- 
ed, while the confidence of the Trench rose in the same propor- 
tion. 

IX. St. Ruth and Tyrconncl were joined by the Rapparees, 
and General Ginckel was reinforced by Mackay, with those troops 
which had reduced the Highlanders in Scotland. Thus strength- 
ened, he, in the beginning of June, marched from Mullingar to 
Ballymore, which was garrisoned by a thousand men under Co- 
lonel Bourke, who, when summoned to surrender, returned an 
evasive answer. But, when a breach was made in the place, 
and the besiegers began to make preparations for a general as- 
sault, his men laid down their arms, and submitted at discretion. 
The fortifications of this place being repaired and augmented, the 
general left a garrison for its defence, and advanced to Athlone, 
situated on the other side of the Shannon, and supported by the 
Irish army, encamped almost under its walls. The English town, 
on the other side of the river, was taken sword in hand, and the 
enemy broke down an arch of the bridge in their retreat. Bat- 
teries were raised against the Irish town, and several unsuccessful 
attempts were made to force the passage of the bridge, which was 
defended with great vigour. At length it was resolved, in a 
council of war, that a detachment should pass at a ford a little 
to the left of the bridge, though the river was deep and rapid, the 
bottom foul and stony, and the pass guarded by a ravelin, erected 
for that purpose. The forlorn hope consisted of sixty grenadiers 
in armour, beaded by Captain Sandys and two lieutenants. They 
were seconded by another detachment, and this w'as supported 
by six battalions c f infantry. Never was a more desperate ser- 
vice, nor was ever exploit performed with more Valour and intre- 
pidity. They passed twenty a-breast, in the face of the enemy, 
through an incessant shower of bails, bullets, and grenades. 
Those who had followed them took possession of the bridge, and 
laid planks over the broken arch. Pontoons were fixed at the 
same time, that troops might pass in different places. The Irish 
were amazed, confounded, and abandoned the town in the utmost 
consternation ; so that, in half an hour, it was wholly secured by 
the English, who did not lose above fifty men in this attack. 
Mackay, Tetteau, and Ptolenjaclie, exhibited proofs of the most 
undaunted courage in passing the river ; and general Ginckel, for 
his conduct, intrepidity, and success, on this occasion, was created 
Earl of Athlone. When St. Ruth was informed, by express, that 
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die Engllsli Lad entered the river, lie said, it was imposMble they 
should pretend to take a town which he covered with his army, 
and that he would give a thourand pistoles if they would attempt 
to force a passage. Sarsfield insisted upon the truth of the intel- 
ligence, and pressed him to send succours to the town : he ridi- 
culed this officer’s fears, and some warm expostulation passed 
between them. Being at length convinced that the English were 
in possession of die place, he ordered some detachments to drive 
them out again : but the cannon of their own works being turned 
against them, tlicy found the task impracticable, and that very 
night their army decamped. St. Ruth, after a march of ten miles, 
took post at Aghrim ; and having by drafts from garrisons, aug- 
mented his army to live-and-twenty diousand men, resolved to 
hazard a decisive engagement. 

X. Giuckel iiaving put Athlone in a posture of defence, passed 
the Shannon, and marched up to the enemy, determined to give 
them battle ; though his forces did not exceed eighteen thousand, 
and tile Irish were posted in a very advantageous situation. St. 
Ruth had made an admirable disposition, and taken every pre- 
caution that military skill could suggest. His centre extended 
along' rising ground, uneven in many places, intersected with 
banks and ditches, joined by lines of communication, and fronted 
by a large bog almost impassable. His right was fortified with 
entrenchments, and his left secured by the. castle of Aghrim. He 
harangued his army in the must pathetic strain, conjuring them to 
exert their courage in defence of their holy religion, in the extir- 
pation of heresy, in recovering their ancient honours and estates, 
and in restoring a pious king to the throne, from whence lie had 
been expelled by an unnatural usurper. He employed the priests 
to enforce his exhortations ; to assure the men that they might de- 
pend on tlie prayers of the church ; and that, in c;ise they should 
fall ill battle, tlie saiuts and angels would convey their souls to 
heaven, 'lliey are said to have sworn upon tlie sacrament, that 
they would not desert their colours, arid to have received an order 
tliat no quarter sliould be given to the French heretics in the army 
of tlie Prince of Orange. Ginckel had encamped on the Ros- 
common aide of the River Sue, witliin three miles of the enemy : 
after having reconnoitred tlieir posture, he resolved, with the ad- 
vice of a council of war, to attack tlicm on Sunday the twelfth 
day of July. ■ The necessary orders being given, the army passed 
tlie river at two fords and a stone bridge, and, advancing to the 
edge of die great bog, began about twelve o’clock to force the 
two passages, in order to possess the ground on the other side. 
Tlie enemy fought with surprising fury, and the horse were several 
times repulsed ; but, at length, the troops upon the right carried 
their point by means of some field pieces, 'fhe day was now so 
far advanced, Uiat the general determined to postpone the battle 
till next morning ; but perceiving some disorder among the ene- 
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at;, and fearing they would decamp in the night, be altered hi* 
resolution, and ordered the attack to be renewed. At six o’clock 
in the evening the left wing of the English advanced to the right 
of the Irish, from whom they met with such a warm and obstinate 
reception that it was not without the most surprising efforts of 
courage and perseverance that they at length obliged them to give 
ground ; and even then they lost it by inches. St. Ruth, seeing 
them in danger of being overpowered, immediately detached suc- 
cours to them from his centre and left wing. Mackay no sooner 
perceived them weakened by these detachments, than he ordered 
three battalions to skirt the bog, and attack them on the left, 
while the centre advanced through the middle of the morass, the 
men wading up to the waist in mud and water. After they had 
reached the other side, they found themselves obliged to ascend 
a rugged hill, fenced with hedges and ditches ; and these were 
lined with musqueteers, supported at proper intervals with 
squadrons of cavalry. They made such a desperate resistance 
and fought with such impetuosity, that the assailants were repulsed 
into the middle of the bog with great loss, and St. Ruth exclaim- 
ed — “ Now will I drive the English to the gates of Dublin.” In 
this critical conjuncture Ptolemache came up with a fresh body 
to sustain them, rallied the broken troops, and renewed the 
charge with such vigour, tliat the Irish gave way in their turn, 
and the English recovered the gtound they bad lost, though they 
found it impossible to improve their advantage. Mackny brought 
a body of burse and dragoons to the a.ssistance of tlic left wing, 
and at first turned the tide of battle in favour of the English. 
Major General Kouvigny, who bad behaved with great galnmtry 
during the whole action, advanceil witli five regiments of cavalry 
to support the centre, when St. Ruth perceiving his design, re- 
solved to fall upon him in a dangerous hollow way, which he 
was obliged to pass. For this purpose he began to descend Kir- 
conimodon-hill with his whole reserve of horse : but in his way 
was killed by a cannon-ball. His troops immediately halted, and 
his guards retreated with his body. His fate dbpiriled the troops, 
and produced such confusion as Sarsfield could not remedy ; for 
though he was next in command he had been at variance with, 
St. Ruth since the affair at Atblone, and was ignorant of the plan 
he had concerted. Rouvigny having pa.sscd the hollow way w ith- 
out opposition, charged tlie enemy in flank, and bore down all 
before him widi surprising impetuousity : the centre redoubled 
their efforts, and pushed the Irish to the top of the hill, and then 
the w hole line giving way at once from right to left, threw down 
their arms. The foot fled towards a bog in their rear, and their 
horse took the route by the highway to Loughiieagh : both 
were pursued by the English cavalry, who for four miles made 
a terrible slaughter. In the battle, which lasted two hours, 
fuid tu the pursuit, above four thousand of tlie enemy were 
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slain, and six hundred taken, together with all their baggage, . 
tents, provision, ammunition, and artillery, nine-and-twenty pair - 
of colours, twelve standards, and almost all the arms of the in- 
fantry. In a word, the victory was decisive, and not above eight 
hundred of the English were killed upon the field of battle. 'Die 
vanquished retreated in great confusion to Limerick, were they 
resolved to make a final stand, in hope of receiving such succours 
from France as would either enable them to retrieve their affairs, 
or obtain good terms from the court of England. There Tyrcon- 
nel died of a broken heart, after having survived his authority and 
reputation. He had incurred the contempt of the French, as 
well as the hatred of the Irish, whom he had advised to submit 
to the new government, rather than totally ruin tliemselves and 
their families. 

XI. Immediately after the bittle, detachments were sent to 
reduce Portumny, Bonnachar, and Moor-castle, considerable 
passes on the Shannon, which were accordingly secured. Then 
Ginckel advanced to Galway, which he summoned to surrender; 
but he received a defiance from Lord Dillon and general d’Ussone, 
who commanded the garrison. 'ITie trenches were immediately 
opened ; a fort which commanded the . approaches to the town 
was taken by assault; six regiments of foot, and four squadron of 
horse, passed the river on pontoons; and the place being wholly 
invested, the governor thought proper to capitulate, 'i'he garri- 
son marched out with the honours of war, and was allowed safe 
' conduct to Limerick, Ginckel directed his march to tlie same 
town, which was the only post of consequence that now held out 
for King Janies. Within four miles of the place he halted, until 
tlie heavy cannon could be brought from Athlone. Hearing that 
Luttrel had been seized by the French general D’Ussoiie, and 
sentenced to be shot for having proposed to surrender, he sent a 
trumpet, to tell the commander, that if any person should be put 
to death for such a proposal, he would make retaliation on the 
Irish prisoners. On the twenty-fifth day of August the enemy 
were driven from all their advanced posts : Capuin Cole, with a 
squadron of ships sailed up the Shannon, and his frigates anchor- 
• ed in sight of the town. On the twenty-sixth day of the month 
the batteries were opened, and a line of contravallation was form- 
ed; the Irish army lay encamped on the other side of the river, on 
the road to Killalow, and the fords were guarded with four regi- ^ 
ments of their dragoons. On the fifth day of September, after 
the town had been almost laid in ruins by the bombs, and large 
breaches made in the walls by the battering cannon, the guns 
were dismounted, the uutforts evacuated, and such other motions 
made as indicated a resolution to abandon the siege. The enemy 
expressed their joy in Iqud acclamations; but this was of short 
continuance. In the night the besiegers began to throw a bridge 
of pontoons over the river, about a mile higher up than the campf 
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!Iik1 this work was finished before morning. A considerable body 
of horse and foot bad passed when the alarm was given to the 
enemy, who were seized with such consternation, that they threw 
down their arms, and betook themselves to flight, leaving behind 
them their tents, baggage, two pieces of cannon, and one standard. 
The bridge was immediately removed nearer the town, and for* 
tified; all the fords and passes were secured, and the batteries 
continued firing incessantly till the twenty-second day of the 
moutli, when Ginckel passed over wKh a division of the army, 
and fourteen pieces of cannon. About four in the afternoon, the 
grenadiers attacked the forts that commanded Thomond-bridge, 
and carried them sword in hand, after an obstinate resistance. 
The garrison had made a sally from the town to support them ; 
and tills detachment was driven back with such precipitation, 
that the French officer on coininand in that quarter, fearing the 
English would enter pell-mell with the fugitives, ordered the 
bridge to be drawn up, leaving his own men to the fuiy of a vic- 
torious enemy. Six hundred were killed^ two hundred taken pri- 
soners, including many ofiicers, and a great number were drown- 
ed in the Shannon. 

Xll. Then the English made a lodgment within ten paces of 
the bridge-foot; and the Irish seeing themselves surrounded on 
all sides, determined to capitulate. General Sarstield and Colo- 
nel Wahep signified their resolution to Scravenmore and Rou- 
vigny ; hostages were exchanged; a negociation was immediately 
begun, and hostilities ceased on botli sides of the river. The 
lords justices arrived in the camp on the first day of October, and 
on the fourth the capitulation was executed, extending to all the 
places in the kingdom tliat were still in the hands of tire Irish. 
The Roman catholics were restored to the enjoyment of such 
liberty in the exercise of religion as was consistent with the lawa 
of Ireland, and conformable with that which tl'ey possessed in 
the reign of Charles II. All persons whatever were entitled to 
the protection of these laws, and restored to the possession of 
their estates, privileges, and immmuuities, upon their submitting 
to the present government, and taking the oath of allegiance to 
their majesties King William and Queen Mary, excepting, how- 
ever, certain persons who were forfeited or exiled. This article 
even extended to all merchants of Limerick, or any other garrison 
possessed by the Irish, who happened to be abroad, and had not 
borne arms since the declaration in the first year of the present 
reign, provided they should return within the term of eight months. 
All the persons comprised in tliis and the foregoing article were 
indulged with a general pardon of all attainders, outlawries, trea- 
sons, misprision of treason, premunires, felonies trespasses, and 
other crimes and misdemeanours whatsoever committed since the 
beginning of the reign of James II. and the lords justices pro- 
mised to use their best endeavours towards the reversal of such 
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•Uainden and outlawries as had passed against any of them in 
parliament. In order to allay the violence of party, am; extin- 
guish private animosities, it was agreed, that no person, should 
be su^ or impleaded on either side, for any trespass, or made 
accountable for the rents, tenements, lands, or houses he had re- 
ceived or enjoyed since the beginning of the war. Every noble- 
man and gentleman comprised in these articles was autliorised to 
keep a sword, a case of pistols, and a gun for his defence or 
amusement, lire inhabitants of Limerick and other garrisons 
were permitted to remove their goods and chattels, without 
search, visitation, or payment of duty. The lords justices pro- 
mise to use their best endeavours, that all persons comprehended 
in this capitulation should for eight mouths be protected from all 
arrests and executions for debt or damage : they undertook that 
their majesties should ratify these articles within the space of eight 
months, and use dieir endeavours that they might be ratified and 
confirmed in parliament. The; subsequent article was calculated 
to indemnify Colonel John Brown, whose estate and eiFects had 
been seized for the use of the Irbh army by Tyrconnel and Sars- 
field, which last had been created Lord Lucan, by King James, 
and was now mentioned by that title. All persons were indulged 
with free leave to remove with their bimilies and effects to any 
other country, except England and Scotland. All officers and 
soldiers in the service of King James, comprehending even the 
Rapparees, willing to go beyond sea, were at liberty to march in 
bodies to the place of embarkation, to be conveyed to the con- 
tinent with the French officers and troops. They were furnished 
with passports, convoys, and carriages by land and water; and 
General Ginckel engaged to provide seventy ships, if necessary, 
for their transportation, with two men of war for tlie accommo- 
dation of their officers, and to serve as a convoy to the fleet. It 
was stipulated. That the provisions and forage for their substance 
should be paid for on their arrival in France: That hostages 
should be given fur this indemnificatioii, as well as for the re 
turn of the ships : lliat all tlie garrisons should march out of their 
respective towns and fortresses with the honours of war: The* 
the Irish should have liberty to transport nine hundred horses: 
That those who should chuse to stay behind, might dispose of 
themselves according to their own fancy, after having surrendered 
their arms to such commissioners as the general should appoint : 
That all prisoners of war should be set at liberty on both sides : 
That the general should provide two vessels to carry over two 
different persons to France, with intimation of this treaty ; and 
tliUt none of those that were willing to quit the kingdom should 
be detained on account of debt, or any other pretence — 'I’his is 
the substance of the famous treaty of Limerick, which the Irish 
Roman catholics, consider as the great charter of their civil 
and religions liberties. The town of Limerick was surretulercd 
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to Ginckel ; but both sides agreed, that the two armies shouki 
entrench themselves, till the Irish could embark, that no disorr 
ders might arise from a communication. 

XIII. The protestant subjects of Ireland were extremely dis- 
gusted at these concessions made in favour of vanquished rebels, 
who had exercised such acts of cruelty and rapine. They com- 
plained, 'lliat they themselves, who bad suffered for their loyalty 
to King William, were neglected and obliged to sit down widi 
tlieir losses, while their enemies, who had shed so much blood 
in opposing his government, were indemnified by the articles of 
the capitulation, and even favoured with particular indulgencies. 
They were dismissed with the Imnours of war : they were trans- 
ported at the government expence, to fight against the English 
m foreign countries : an honourable provision was made for the 
Kapparees, who were professed banditti : the Roman catholic in- 
terest in Ireland obtained the sanction of regal authority : attain- 
ders were overlooked, forfeitures annulled, pardons extended, 
and laws set aside, in order to effect a pacification. Ginckel bad 
received orders to put an end to the war at any rate, that Wii- 

. liain might convert his whole influence and attention to the af- 
fairs of the continent. When the articles of capitulation were 
ratified, and hostages exchanged for their being duly ewciited, 
about two thousand Irish foot, and three hundred horse, be^n 
their march for Cork, where they proposed to take shipping for 
France, under the conduct of Sarsfield ; but three regiments re- 
fusing to quit the kingdom, delivered up their arms and dispersed 
to their former habitations. 'Iliose who remained at Limerick 
embarked on the seventh day of November, in French transports-; 
and sailed immediately to France, under the convoy of a Frendi 
squadron which had arrived in the bay of Dingle immediately 
after the capitulation was signed. Twelve thousand men chose 
to undergo exile from their native country, ratlier than submit to 
the government of King William. When tliey arrived in France, 
they were welcomed by a letter from James, who thanked them 
for their loyalty ; assured tliem they should still serve uiuier his 
commission and command; and that the King of France had al- 
ready given orders for their beiug new cloathed, and put into 
quarters of refreshment. 

XIV. The reduction of Ireland being thus completed ; Baron 
Giuckel returned to England, were he was solemuly thanked by 
the House of Commons for liis great services, alter he had been 
created Earl of Athlone by his majesty. When die parliament 
met on tlie twenty-second day of October, tlie king, iti his speech, 
insisted upon the necessity of sending a strong fleet to sea early in 
the season, and of maintaining a considerable army, to annoy the 
enemy abroad, as well as to protect the kingdom from insult aud 
iovaaiou; for which purpose, he said, sixty-five tliousaiui men 
would be barely sufficient. Each House presented an address of 
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congratulation upon his majesty’s safe return to England, and on 
the reduction of Ireland; they promised to assist him to the ut- 
most of their power, in prosecuting the war with France ; and, 
at the same time, drew up addresses to the queen, acknowledging 
her prudent administration during his majesty’s absence.^ Not- 
withstanding this appearance of cordiality and complaisance, a 
spirit of discontent had insinuated itself into both houses of par- 
liament, and even infected great part of the nation. 

X\'. A great number of individuals, who wished well to their 
country, could not, without anxiety and resentment, behold tlie 
interest of the nation sacrificed to foreign connections, and the 
king’s favour so particularly bestowed upon Dutchmen, in preju- 
dice to his English subjects. They observed, that the number of 
forces he demanded was considerably greater than that of any ar- 
my which had ever been paid by the public, even when the na- 
tion was in the most imminent danger : that, instead of contribu- 
ting as allies to the maintenance of the war upon the continent, 
they had embarked as principals, and bore the greatest part of 
the burthen, though they had the least share of the profit. They 
even insinuated, that such a standing army was more calculated 
to make the king absolute at home than to render him formidable 
abroad ; and the secret friends of the late king did not fail to en- 
force these insinuations. They renewed their animadversions up- 
QH the disagreeable part of his character : they dwelt upon his 
proud reserve, his sullen silence, his imperious disposition, and 
his base ingratitude, particularly to the Earl of Mai borough, 
whom he had dismissed from all his employments, immediately 
after the signal exploits he had performed in Ireland. Hie dis- 
grace of this nobleman was partly ascribed to tlie freedom with 
which he had complained of the king’s undervaluing his services, 
and partly to the intrigues of his wife, who had gained an ascen- 
danev over the Princess Anne of Denmark, and is said to have 
employed her influence in fomenting a jealou.sy between the two 
sisters. ’The malcontents of the whiggish faction, enraged to find 
their credit declining at court, joined in the cry which the ja- 
cobites had raised against the government. They scrupled not 
to say, that the arts of corruption were shamefully practised, to 
secures majority in parliament: that the king was as tender of 
the prerogative as any of his predecessors had ever been; and, 
that he even ventured to admit jacobites into his council, be- 
cause they were known tools of arbitrary power. These reflec- 
tions alluded to the earls of Rochester and Kanclagh, who, with 
Sir Edward Seymour, had been lately created privy-counsellors. 
Rochester entertained very high notions of regal authority : he 
proposed severity as one of the best supports of government; was 
clear in his understanding, violent in his temper, and incorrupt 
in his principles. Raneiagh was a man of parts and pleasure, 
who possessed the most plausible and winning address ; and was 
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capable of transacting the most important and intricate affairs, in 
the midst of riot and debauchery. He had managed the revenue 
of Ireland in the reign of Charles II. he enjoyed the office of , 
pay-master in the army of King James; and now maintained the 
same footing under the government of William and Mary. Sir 
Edward Seymour was the proudest commoner in England, and 
the boldest orator that ever filled the Speaker’s chair. He was 
intimately acquainted with the business of the house, and knew 
every individual member so exactly, that with one glance of his 
eye he could prognosticate the fate of every motion. He had op- 
posed the court with great acrimony, questioned the king’s title, 
censured his conduct, and reflected upon his character. Never- 
theless, he now became a proselyte, and was brought into the 
treasury. 

XVI. The Commons voted three millions, four hundred and 
eleven thousand, six hundred and seventy-five pounds for the use 
of the ensuing year; but the establishment of funds for raising these 
supplies was retarded, partly' by the ill-humour of the oppo- 
sition, and partly by intervening affairs, that diverted the atten- 
tion of the Commons. Several eminent merchants, presented 
a petition to the house against the East-India company, char- 
ging them with manifold abuses; at the same time, a coun- 
ter-petition was delivered by the company, and the affair referred 
to the examination of a committee appointed for that purpose. 
After a minute enquiry into the nature of the complaints, the . 
Commons voted certain regulations with respect to the stock and 
the traffick ; and resolved to petition his majesty, that, according 
t'> the said regulations, the Kast-India company should be incor- 
porated by charter. The committee was ordered to bring in a 
bill for this establishment ; but divers petitions being presented 
against it, and the company's answers proving unsatisfactory, the 
house addressed the king to dissolve it, and grant a charter to a 
new company. He said, it was an affair of great importance to 
the trade of the kingdom; therefore he would consider the sub- 
ject, and in a little time return a positive answer. The parlia- 
ment was likewise amused by a pretended conspiracy of the pa- 
pists in Lancashire, to raise a rebellion, and restore James to the 
throne. Several persons were seized, and some witnesses ex- 
amined: but nothing appeared to justify the information. At 
length, one Fuller, a prisoner in the king’s- bench, offered his 
evidence, and was brought to the bar of tlie House of Commons, 
where he produced some papers. He obtained a blank pa.ss from 
the king for two persons, who he said, would come from the con- 
tinent to give evidence. He was afterwards e.xamined at his own 
lodging.", where he affirmed, that Colonel Thomas Delaval, and 
James Hayes, were the witnesses for whom he had procured the 
pass and the protection. Search was made for tliem, according 
to his direction : but no such persons were found. Then the 
house declared Fuller a notorious impostor, cheat, and false ac- 
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cuser. He was, at the request of the commons, prosecuted by 
the Attorney-General, and sentenced to stand in the pillory : a 
disgrace which he accordingly underwent. 

XVII. A bill for regulating trials in cases of high-treason having 
been laid aside by the Lords in the preceding session, was now 
again brought upon the carpet, and passed the lower house. The 
design of this bill was to secure the subject from the rigours to 
whi^ he had been exposed in the late reigns ; It provide, 'I'tiat 
the prisoner should be furnished with a copy of his indictment, 
as also of the pannel, ten days before his trial ; and. That his 
witnesses should be examined upon oath, as well as those of the 
crown. The Lords, in their own behalf, added a clause, enact- 
ing, That upon the trials of any peer or peeress, for treason or 
misprision of treason, all the peers who have a right to sit and 
vote in parliament should be duly summoned to assist at the trial : 
That this notice should be given twenty days before the trial : 
and. That every peer so summoned, and appearing, should vote 
upon the occasion. The Commons rejected this amendment, and 
a free conference ensued. The point was argued with great vi- 
vacity on both sides, which served only to inflame tire dispute, 
and render each party the more tenacious of their own opinion 
After three conferences that produced nothing but animosity, the 
bill was dropped ; for the Commons resolved to bear the hard- 
ships of which they complained, rather than be relieved at the 
expence of purchasing a new privilege to the Lords; and with- 
out this advantage, the peers would not contribute to their relief. 

XV 111. The next object that engrossed the attention of the 
lower house, was the miscarriage of the 6eet during the summer’s 
expedition. Admiral Russel, who commanded at sea, having 
been joined by the Dutch squadron, sailed in quest of the enemy ; 
but as the French king had received undoubted intelligence, that 
the combined squadrons were superior to his navy in number of 
ships and weight of metal, be or^red Tourville to avoid an en- 
gagement. 'Inis officer acted with such vigilance, caution, and 
dexterity, as baffled all die endeavours of Russel, who was, 
moreover, perplexed wddi obscure and contradictory orders. Ne- 
vertheless he cruised all summer, either in the channel or in 
aoundiiigs, for the protection of the trade, and in particular, se- 
cured the homewa^bound Smyrna fleet, in which the English 
and Dutch had a joint concern amounting to four millions sterling. 
Having scoured the channel, and sailed along great part of the 
French coast, he returned to Torbay in the beginning of ATug^ust, 
and received fresh orders to put to sea again, notwithstanding his 
repeated remonstrances against exposing large ships to the storms 
that always blow about the time of the equinox. He, therefore, 
sailed back to soundings, where he continued cruising till the 
second day of September, when he was overtaken by a violent 
tempest, which drove him into the channel, and obliged to make 
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for the port of Plymoath. TW weatlier being htzy, he reached 
the sound with great difiBculty; the Coronation, a second rate, 
foundered at anchor off the Ram-Head : the Harwich, a third- 
rate, bulged upon the rocks, and perished : two others ran ashore, 
but were got off with little damage; but the whole fleet was scat- 
tered and distressed. The nation murmured at the supposed mu- 
conduct of the Admiral, and the Cominotu subjected him to an * 
enquiry; but, when they examined his papers, orders, and in- 
structions, they perceiv^ he had adhered to them witli great 
punctuality, aiid thought proper to drop the prosecution, out of 
tenderness to the ministry. Then the house took into considera- 
tion some letters which had been intercepted in a French ship 
taken by Sir Ralph Delaval. lliree of these are said to have 
been written by King James, and the rest sealed with his 'seal. 
Tliey related to the plan of an insurrection in Scotland, and in 
the northern parts of England : Legge Lord Dartmouth, with one 
Crew, being mentioned in them as agents and abettors in the de- 
sign. Crew absconded, but Lord Dartmouth was committed to 
the Tower. Lord Preston was examined touching some cyphers 
which they could not explain, and pretending ignorance, was 
imprisoned in Newgate, from whence, however, he soon obtain- 
ed his release. The funds for the supplies of tlie ensuing year 
being established, and several acts * passed relating to domestic 
regulations, the king, on the twenty-fourth day of February, 
closed the session with a short speecli, thanking the parliament 
for their demonstrations of affection in the liberal supplies the]T 
had granted, and communicating his intention o repairii^ spee- 
dily to the continent. Then the two housre, at his desire, ad- 
journed themselves to the twelfth day of April, and the parlia- 
ment was afterwards prorogued to the twenly-oiuth of May, by 
proclamation f-. 

XIX. The king had suffered so much in his reputation by his 

* The laws enacted in these sessions were these : an act for abropiting the 
oath of supremacy in Ireland, and appointing other oaths— an net fur taking 
away clergy from some offenders, and bringing others to punishment— on act 
agninst deer-stealing — nn act for repairing the highways, and settling the rates 
of carriages of goods— an act for the relief of cr^itors against fraudulent de- 
vices— an act for explaining and supplying the defects of former laws for the 
settlement of tlie poor — an act for the encouragement of the breeding and feed- 
ing of cattle— and an act for ascertaining the tithes of hemp and flax. 

t In the course of this session Or. Welwood, a Scotch physician, was taken 
into custody, and reprimanded at the bar of the House of Commons, for having 
reflected upon that bouse in a weekly paper entitled Mercurius ^formatus ; 
but, as it was written in defence of the government, the king appointed him one 
of bis physicians in ordinary. At this period, Charles Montagu, afterwards 
Earl 01 Halifax, distinguished himself in the House of Commons hy his fine 
talents and eloquence. The privy^eal was committed to the Earl of Pembroke; 
Lord Viscount Sidney was creatM Lord Lieuteaant of Ireland : Sir John Som. 
mers appointed Attoroey-Geueral ; and the see of Lincoln, vacant by the death 
of Barlow, conferred upon Dr. Thomas Tennisou, who bad been recommended 
to the king u a divine remarkable for his piety and moderation. 
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complaisance to the presbjtenans nf Scotland, and was so dis- 
pleased with the conduct of that stubborn sect of religionists, that 
he thought proper to admit some prelatists into the administra- 
tion. Johnston, who had been sent envoy to the Elector of 
Brandenburgh, was recalled and with the master of Stair, made 
joint secretary of Scotland; Melvill, who had declined in his im- 
portance, was made Lord Privy-Seal of that kingdom ; Tweedale 
was constituted Lord Chancellor : Crawford retained the office 
of president of the council ; and Lothian was appointed high com 
missioner to the general assembly. The parliament was adjourn- 
ed to tlie fifteenth day of April, because it was not yet compliant 
enough to be assembled with safety ; and the episcopal clergy 
were admitted to a share of the church-government. These mea- 
sures, instead of healing the divisions, served only to enflame the 
animosity of the two parties. The episcopalians triumphed in 
the king’s favour, and began to treat their antagonists with inso- 
lence and scorn: the presbyteriaus were incensed to see their 
friends di.<graced, and their enemies distinguished by the royal 
indulgence. They insbted upon the authority of the law, which 
happened to be upon their side : they became more than ever sour, 
surly, and implacable ; they refused to concur with the prelatists 
or abate in the least circumstances of discipline ; and the assem- 
bly was dissolved, without any time or place assigned for the 
next meeting. The presbyterians pretended an independent right 
of assembling annually, even without a call from his majesty; 
they therefore adjourned themselves, after having protested against 
the dissolution. The king resented this measure, as an insolent 
invasion of the prerogative, and conceived an aversion to the 
whole sect, who in their turn began to lose all respect for his 
person and government 

XX. As the Highlanders were not yet totally reduced, the 
Earl of Breadalbane undertook to bring them over, by distribu- 
ting sums of money anaong their chiefs ; and fifteen thousand 
pounds were remitted from England for this purpose. ITie clans 
being informed of Ais remittance, suspected that the carl’s de- 
sign was to appropriate to himself the best part of the money, 
and when he began to treat with them made such extravagant 
demands, that he found his scheme impracticable. He was 
therefore, obliged to refund the sum he had received; and he 
resolved to wreak his vengeance with the first opportunity, on 
those who had frustrated his intention. He wlio chiefly thwarted 
his negotiation was Macdonald of Glencoe, whose opposition 
rose from a private circumstance, which ought to have had no 
effect upon a treaty that regarded Ae public weal. Macdonald 
had plundered the lands of Breadalbane during the course of 
hostilities; and this nobleman insisted upon being indemnified 
for his losses, from Ac other’s share of tlie money which he was 
employed to distribute. 'Fhe Highlander not only refused to ao- 
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c]iiiesce in these terms, but by liis influence among the clans, 
defeated the whole sclieme, and the earl in revenge devoted him 
to destruction. King William had by proclamation oflered an 
indemnity to all those who had been in arms against him, pro- 
vkled they would submit and take the oath by a certain day; and 
this was prolonged to the close of the present year, when a de- 
nunciation of military execution pa.ssed against those who should • 
hold out after the end of December, Macdonald, intimidated by 
this declaration, repaired pn the very last day of the month to 
Fort-William, and desired that the oaths might be tendered to 
him by Colonel Hill governor of that fortress. As this officer 
was not vested with the power of a civil magistrate, he reficsed to 
administer them; and Macdonald .set out immediately for In- 
verary, the county-town of Aigyle. 'riiongh the ground was 
covered with snow, and the weather intensely cold, he travelled 
with such diligence, that the term preset ibed by the proclamation 
was blit one day elapsed when he reached the place, and addres- 
sed himself to Sir John Campbell, sheritf of the county, who, in 
consideration pf his disappointment at Furt-W illiani, was prevail- 
ed upon lo administci the oaths to him and his adherents, 'i'heit 
they returned to their own habitations in the valley of Glencoe, in 
full confidence of being protected by the g .verimient, to which 
they had so Solemnly submitted. 

\.\l. Dreadalbane had represented Macdonald at court as an 
incoirigible rebel, as'a rulliaii, mured to bloodshed and rapine, 
who wool I never be obedient to the laws of his country, nor live 
peaceably under any sovereign, lie observed that he had paid 
no regal d to the proclamation, and proposed that the governmeiit 
_ should sacrifice him to the quiet of the kingdom, in extirpating 
him, with his family and dependents, by military execution. Ills 
advice was supported by the suggestions of the other Scottish 
ministers; and the king, whose chief virtue was not hiimaiiity, 
signed a warrant for the destruction of those unhajipy |.eople, 
though it docs nut appear that he. knew of Macdonald’s siihmiv 
sion. An order for this baibarous execution, signed and counter- 
signed by his .Majesty's own hand, being transmitted to the mas- 
ter of Stair, secretary for Scotland, this mmistci sent particular 
directions to J.ivhigstone, who commanded the troops in that 
kingdom, to put the inhabitants of Glencoe lo the sword, cliar- 
giiig him to take no prisoners, that the scene might be mure ter- 
rible. In the month of I'ebriiary, Captain Campbell, of Gleii- 
lyon, by virtue of an order from Major Duncanson, m.vrchcd into 
the valley of Glencoe, with a company of soldiers belonging to 
Aigyle’s regiment, on pretence of levying the arrears of the land- 
tax and hearth-money. When Macdonald demanded whether 
they came as friends or enemies, he answered as friends, and pro- 
mised, upon his honour, tiiat neitlier he nor his people should 
sustain tile least injury, lii consequence of this declaration, lie 
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and Ilia men were received with the moat cordial hospitality, and 
iived fifteen days with the men of the valley, in all the appearance 
of the most unreserved friendship. At length the fatal |>eriod ap- 
proached, Macdonald and Campbell having passed the day to- 
gether, parted about seven in the evening, with mutual profes- 
sions of the warmest affection. The younger Macdonald, per- 
ceiving the guards doubled, began to suspect some treachery, and 
communicated his suspicion to his brother; but neither he no' 
the father would harbour the least doubt of Campbell’s sincerity : 
nevertheless, the two young men went forth privately, to make 
further observations. They overheard the common soldiers say 
they liked not the work ; that though they would have willingly 
fought the Macdonalds of the Glen fairly in the field, they held it 
base to murder them in cool blood ; but that their officers were 
aaswerable for the treachery. WTeu the youths hasted back to 
apprise their father of the impending danger, they saw the bouse 
already surrounded : they heard the discharge of the muskets, the 
shrieks of women and children, and being destitute of arms, se- 
cured their own lives by immediate flight. 'I'he savage ministers 
of vengeance had entered the old man’s chamber, and shot him 
through the head. lie fell down dead in the armsof his wife, 
who died next day, distracted by the horror of her husband’s fate, 
'rhe Laird of Auchintrincken, Macdonald’s guest, who had three 
months before this period submitted to the government, and at 
this very time had a protection in his pocket, was put to death 
without question, A boy of eight years, who fell at Campbell’s 
feet, im]doring mercy, and offering to serve limi for life, was stab- 
bed to the heart by one Drummond, a subaltern officer. Eight- 
and-thirty persons suffered in this manner, the greater part of 
whom were surprised in their beds, and hurried into eternity be- 
fore they had time to implore the divine mercy. 'Ihe des^n was 
to butcher all the males under seventy, that lived in the valley, 
the number of whom amounted to two hundred ; but some of the 
detachments did not arrive soon enough to secure the passes; so 
that one hundred and sixty escaped. Campbell, having perpetrar 
tted this brutal massacre, ordered all the houses to be burned, 
made a prey of all the cattle and effects that were found in the val- 
ley, and left the helpless women and children, whose fathers and 
husbands he had murdered, naked and forlorn, without covering, 
-food, or shelter, in the midst of the snow that covered the whole 
face of the country, at the dbtance of six long miles from any 
inhabited place. Distracted with grief and horror, surrounded 
witli the idtades of night, shivering with cold, and appalled with 
the apprehension of immediate death from the swords of those 
who had sacrificed their friends and kinsmen, they could not en- 
dure such a complication of calamities, but generally perished in 
the waste, before they could receive the least comfort or assist- 
ance. This barbarous massacre, performed under tlie sauctiou 
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of King W illiam’s auiliority, answered ihe immcdinle p.iipose of 
the court, by striking terror into the hearts of the jarobite High- 
landers: but at tlie same time excited tlie horror of all those who 
had not renounced every sentiment of hninanily, and produced 
such an aversion to the government, as all the arts of a ministry 
could never totally surmount. A detail of the particulars was 
published at Paris, with many exaggerations, and the Jacobites 
ilid not fail to expatiate ujxni every circunistaitce, in domestic 
libels and private conversation. 'I'he king, alarmed at the outcry 
which was raiserl upon this occasion, ordered an enquiry to be 
set on foot, and dismissed the master of Stair from his eroploy- 
iiicnt of secretary: he likewise pretended that he had subscribed 
the order amidst a heap of other papers, without knowing the 
purport of it; but as he dkl not severely punish those who had 
made his anthoiity subservient to their own cruel revenge, the 
inipntation .stnrk fast to his character, and the tiighlaiiders, though 
ternlied into silence and siibmision, were inspired with the most 
implacable resentment against his person and administration. 

, )d92. X.\ll. A great number in both kingdoms waited im- 

paliontlv for an opportunity to declare in behalf of their exiled 
monarrli, who was punctually informed of all these transactions, 
and endeavoured to make Ins advantage of die glowing discon- 
tent. King William, having settled the domestic atVairs of the 
nation, and exerted nncoiiiinoii care and assiduity in equipping a 
fcrmidablc fleet, euibaiked for Holland on the tiist day of March, 
anil was received by the states geiieial with expressions of the 
most coidial regard.' While he was here cnniloyed in promoting , 
the measures of the grand confederiK-y, the I'rencli king re.solved 
to invade Kngland in his abseiKe, and seemed heartily engaged 
in the interest of James, whose emissaries in Britain began to be- 
stir iliemselvcs with uncommon assiduity, in prepaiing the nation 
for his return. One l.ant, who was imprisoned on suspicion of ‘ 
distributing his conmiissions, had the good fortune to be released, 
and the pajiists of Lancashire dispatched him to the court of St. 
Germain's, with an assurance that they were in a condition to re- 
ceive their old sovereign. He returned with advice that King 
James would certainly land in the spring ; and that Colonel Par- 
ker and other olhcers should be sent over with full instructions, 
loiiching their conduct at and before the king's arrival. Parker 
accordingly reparred to Lngland, and made the Jacobites ac- 
quainted with the whole scheme of a descent, which Louis had 
actually cou erted With the late king. He assured them that their 
lawful sovereign would once more visit his JBritish dominions, at 
the head of thirty thousand effective uien, to be embarked at La 
Hogue; that the transports, were already prepared, and a strong 
squadron equipped for their convoy ; he, therefore, exhorted them 
to be speedy and secret in their preparations, that they might be 
■in Madiness to take arms, and co-operate in effecting bis reslora- 
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lion. This officer, and one Johnson, a priest, are said (o have 
undertaken the assassination of King William ; but, before they 
eonld execute their design, his majesty set sail for Holland. 

XXIll. Mean white James addressed a letter to several 
lords, who had been lornierly members of his conncil, as well 
as to divers ladies of quality and ilisiinr lion, inliiiiaiing the preg- 
nancy of his qnqpn, and requiring them to attend as witnesses at 
the labour. He took notice of the injury his family and honnnr 
had sustained, from the cruel aspersions of his enemies concerning 
the birth of his son, and as I’rovidcnce had now favonreil him 
with an opportunity of refuting the calumny of those who affirm- 
ed that the queen' was incapable of chilil-bcaring, he assured 
them, in the name of his brother the french king, as well as upon 
Iris ow n royal word, that they should have free leave to visit hit 
court, and return after the labour*. This invitation, however, 
no person would venlnre to accept. He afterwards eniployeil 
his emissaries in circulating a printed declaration, importing that 
the King of France had enabled him to make another effimt to re- 
trieve his crown; and that, although he was furnished with a 
number of troops sufficient to unite the hands of his subjects, he 
did not intend to deprive ihein of their share in the glory of re- 
storing their lawful king and their ancient goveinmenl. He ex- 
horted the |ieople to join his standard. He assured them that the 
foreign uuxiliaiics should behave with the must regular disi ipinie, 
and be still back iimnediately after his re-e.stablishnient. He ob- 
served, that when such a number of his subjects were so infatii- 
■ ated as to concur with the uniiatiiral design of the I’liin e of 
Or ange, he had chosen to rely upon the hilelity of his I'iiiglish 
army, and refused considerable succours that were olVcred to him 
by his most Christian majesty; that when he was ready to oppose 
force with force, he nevertheless otl’cred to give all reasonable 
satisfaction to his subjects who had been misled, anil eiidcavonied 
to open their eyes, with respect to the vain pieitnccs of Ins arl- 
versary, whose aim was not the reformation but the subversion of 
the governnienl ; that when he savv himself desv rted by his arniy, 
betrayed by his ministers, abandoned by his favourites, ami even 
his own children, and at last rudely driven iroiii his own palace by 
a guard of insolent foreigners, he had, for his peisoiial safely, 
taken refuge in I'raiice: that his retreat from the malice anil rriiel 
designs of the usurper had been coiislrued into an abdication, and 
tire whole constitution of the inotiarehy destroyed by a set of men 

* TIh* letUT was aildresseii nut onl^ fur pnvy-couusc'llurs, lift alio (o t)>e 
Ducliesses of Sonu rstt amt Benufurt, Uie Sjnrcliioufss of Uie Cuun- 

tfsses of t)< rby, Rutland, Brooks, ^NuUm{^hani, Lundey, and Daik’ 

by, the Ladies FilzHarding and Fretchville, those of Sir John Trevor, speaker 
of the House ofOommons, Sir F.dkvard Seymour, Sir Christopher Musgrave, 
the wives of Sir Thon^as Stamford, lord mayor of Lmidon, Sir William 
hurst and Sir Richard Levert (Ik; sheritls, and Ustly, to Dr. Chamberlain, the 
faiaous practitioner in midwifery. 
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illegally assembled, who, in fact, had no power to alter the pfo- 
]>ei ty of the meanest subject. He expressed his hope that by this 
time the nation had fairly examined die account, and, from the 
losses, and enormous expence of the three lust years, were con- 
vinced that the remedy was woise than the disease: that the begin- 
ning, like the lirst years of Nero’s reign, would, in ail probability, 
be found the mildest part of the usurpation, and tite instruments of 
the new establishment live to suffer severely by the tyranny they 
had raised; that even, though the usurpation should continue du- 
ring his life, an indisputable right would survive in his issue, and 
expose the kingdom to all the mist ties of a civil war. He not 
only solicited but commanded his good subjects to join him ac- 
cording to their duty, and the oaths they L id taken. He forbade 
them to pay taxes or any part of the revenue to the usurper. He 
promised pardon, and even rewards to all those who should re- 
turn to their duty, and to procure in his first parliament an act 
of indemnity, with an exception of certain persons * whom he 
now enumerated. He declared that all soldiers who should quit 
the service of the usurper, and enlist under his banners, might 
depend upon receiving their pardon and arrears; and that the 
foreign troops, upon laying down their arms, should be paid and 
transported to their respective conntries. He solemnly protested 
that he would protect and maintain tlie church of England, as by 
law established, in all their rights, privileges, and possessions : 
he signed his resolution to use his infiuence with tlie parliament 
for allowing liberty of conscience to all his subjects, as an indul- 
gence agreeable to the spirit of the Christian religion, and condu- 
cive to the wealth and prosperity of the nation. He said his prin- 
cipal care should be to heal the wounds of the late distractions; 
to restore trade, by observing the act of navigation, which bad 
been lately so much violated in favour of strangers ; to put the 
navy in a flourishing condition; and to take every step that might 
contribute to the greatness of tlie monarchy and the happiness of 
the people. He concluded with professions of resignation to tlie 
Divine Will, declaring, that all who should reject his offers of 
mercy, and appear in arms against him, would be aicswerable to 
Almighty God for all the blo^ that should be spilt, and all tlie 

• Tliose excepted were the Duke of Urmuiid, the Marquis of Winchester, .tlje 
£arls of Sunderland, Bath, Danhy, and Nottingimm, tlie Lords Newport, De- 
lamere, Wil^iire, Colchester, Cornhury, Dunhiain, anil Churchill; tlw Bistaips 
of London ml St. Asaph, SirKolten lloward, .Sir John Worden, Sir Samuel 
Griinatone, Sir Sl^beii Fox, Sir George liehy. Sir B.isil Dixweli, Sir James 
Oxdeii, Dr. John Tillutsoii, Dr. Gilbert Burnet; Francis Uussel, Kichard Le- 
vimii, John Trenchnrd, Charles Duncuiiih, citizens of London ; Edwards, Sta- 
pletoo, and Hunt, fishermen, and all others ulm had ulVered personal indignities 
to him at Feversham ; or had been concerned in the barbarous murder ut Juhn 
A^ton, Cross, or any other who had sulTercd death fur their loyalty ; or all 
spies, or such as had betrayed his council during his late .absence frum Mglaad. 
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miseries in whicli these kingdoms might be involved by their des- 
perate and unreasonable opposition. 

XXIV'. While this declaration operated variously on the minds 
of the people, Colonel Parker, with some other officers, enlist- 
ed men privately for tlie service of James, in the counties of York, 
Lancaster, and in the bishopric of Durham; at the same time 
Funtaiiie and Huleman were employed in raising two regiments 
of horse at London, that they might join their master immediately 
after his landing. 11 is partisans sent Captain Lloyd with an ex- 
press to Lord Melfort, containing a detail of these particulars, 
with an assurance that they had brought over Rear .Admiral Car- 
ter to the interest of his m^esty. They likewise transmitted a list 
of tlie ships that composed the Knglish tleet, and exhorted James 
to use his influence with the French king, that the Count de 
Tonrville might be ordered to attack them before they should be 
joined by the Dutch squadron. It J«as in consequence of this 
advice, that Louis commanded Tourville to fall upon the English 
fleet, even w ithout waiting for the Toulon squadron, commanded 
by the Marquis D’Etrees. Ry this time James had repaired to 
l..a Hogue, and was ready to embark with his army, consisting of 
a body of French troops, together witli some Englisti and Scotch 
refugees, and the regiments which had been transported from Ire- 
land by virtue of the capitulation of Limerick. 

XXV. ’I'lie ministry of England was informed of all these par- 
ticulars, partly by some agents of James, wjio betrayed his cause, 
and partly by Admiral Carter, who gave the queen to understand 
he had been tampered with ; and was instructed to amuse the ja- 
cobites with a negotiation. King William no sooner arrived in 
Holland, than he hastened the naval prepartions of the Dutch, 
so that their fleet was ready for sea sooner than was expected; 
and when he received the first intimation of the projected descent, 
he detached General Ptolemachc with three of the English regi- 
ments from Holland. Tliese, reinforced with other troops re- 
maining in England, were ordered to encamp in the neighbour- 
hood of Portsmouth. The queen issued a proclamation, com- 
manding all papists to depart from London and Westminster;, 
the members of both houses of parliament were required to meet 
on the twenty-fourth day of May, that she might avail herself of 
their advice in such a perilous conjuncture. Warrants were ex- 
pedited for apprehending divers disaffected persons; and they 
withdrawing themselves from tlieir respective places oPabode, a 
proclamation was published for discovering and bringing them to 
justice. The Earls ofScarsdale, Lichfleld, and Newburgh ; tlie 
Lords Griffin, Forbes, Sir John Fenwick, Sir Theophilus Ogle- 
thorpe, and others, found means to elude the search. The earls 
of Ilnnlingdon and Marlborougli were sent to the Tower; Ed- 
ward Ridley, Knevitt, Hastings, and Robert Fergusson were 
imprisoned iii Newgate. The Bishop of Rochester was confined 
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in his own house ; ihe Louis Brudeiirl and Fanshaw were se- 
cured ; the Kails of Dumnore, Middleton, and Sir Aiidicw For- 
rester, were discoveidin a qiiakci's house, and romniitted to pri- 
son, with several other (leisons of distiiirtion. 'Fhe trainbands’of 
I.ondon and Westiniustcr were armed by the queen’s direetion, 
and she reviewed them in person: Admiral Russel was ordered 
to put to sea with all possible expedition; and Carter, with a 
squadron of eighteen sail, continued to cruise along the French 
coast, to observe the motions of the enemy. 

XXVI. On the eleventh day of .May, Russel sailed from Rye 
to St. Helen’s, where he was joined by the squadron under Delal- 
val and Carter. There he received a letter fiom the Karl of 
Nottingham, intimating, that a report having spread of the 
queen’s susjrecting the fidelity of the sea otUcers, her majesty hail 
ordered him to declare in her name, that she reposed the most 
entire conlidencc in their attachment; and believed the report 
was raised by the enemies of the government. The flag-olllceis 
and captains forthwith drew up a very loyal and dutiful addicss, 
which was graciously received by the queen, and published for 
the satisfaction of the nation. KnsscI, being reinforced by the 
Dutch squadrons, commanded by Allemonde, Callembeigh, and 
Vtndergocs, set sail for the coast of France on the eighteenth 
day of May with a fleet of iimety-niiie ships of the line, besides 
frigates and (ire-ships. Neitt day, about three o'clock in the 
morning, he discovered the enemy, under the Count de Tour- 
ville, anil threw out the signal for the line of battle, which by 
eight o’clock was formed in good order, the Dutch in the van, 
the blue squadron in the rear, and the red in the centre. The 
French fleet did not exceed sixty-threc ships of the iinc, aiul, as 
they were to windward, Tonrville might have avoided an en- 
gagement; but he hadsreceired a positive order to tight, on the 
supposition tliat the Dutch and Knglish squadrons had nut joined. 
Louis, indeed, was apprised of their junction before they were 
descried by Ins admiral, to whom he dispatched a countermand- 
ing order by two several vessels ; but one of them was taken by 
the I'lnglish, and the otJier did not arrive till the day after the 
engagement. 

X XVII. 'i'onrville, therefore, in obedience totheflrst mandate, 
bore down alongside Russel’s own ship, whicli be engaged at a 
very small distance. He fou^bt with great fury till one o’clock, 
when his rfggiug and sails being considerably damaged, his ship, 
the Ri.vilig-Sun, which carried one hundred and fonr cannons, was 
towed out of the line in great disorder. Nevertheless, the en- 
gagement continued till three, when tire fleets were parted by a 
thick fug. When this abated, the enemy were descried flyine to 
the northward; and Russel made the signal for chasing. Part 
of the blue squadron cailie up witli the enemy about eight in the 
evening, and engaged them half an hour, during which Admiral 
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Carter was mortally wounded. Finding himself in extremity, he 
exhorted his captain to light as long as the ship could swim; and 
expired with great composure. -At length, the French bore away 
for Coiiquet-uoad, having lost four sliips in this day’s action. 
Next day, about eight in the muniing, they were discovered 
crowding away to the westward, and the combined fleet chased 
with all the sail they could carry, until Hussel’s foretop mast 
came by the board. Though lie was retarded by this accident, 
the fleet still continued the pursuit, and anchored near Cape La 
Hogue. On the twenty-second of the montli, about seven in the 
morning, part of the Frencli fleet was perceived near the Race of 
Alderney, some at anchor, and some driving to the eastward with 
the tide of flood. Russel, and tlie sliips nearest him, iniinediately 
slipped their cables, and chased. The Rising-Sun, having lost 
her masts, ran a.sliore near Cherbourg, where she was burned by 
Sir Ralph Delalval, together wtth the Admirable, another flrst- 
rate, and the Coiu|uerant of eighty guns. Lightcen other ships 
of their fleet ran into La Hogue, where they were attacked by 
Sir George Rooke, who destroyed them, and a great number of 
transports laden with ammmiition, in the midst of a terrible tire 
from the enemy, and in sight of the Irish camp. Sir John Ashby, 
with his own squadron, and some Dutch ships, pursued the rest 
of the French fleet, which escaped through the Race of Alderney, 
by such a dangerous passage as the English could not attempt, 
without exposing their ships to the must iinminent hazard. This 
was a very mortifying defeat to the French king, who had been so 
long flattered with an uninterrupted series of victories : it reduced 
James to the lowest ebb of despondence, as it frustrated the 
whole scheme of his embarkation, and overwhelmed his friends iti 
England with grief and despair. Some historians alleged, that 
Russel did not improve his victory with all advantages that might 
have been obtained, before the enemy recovered their consterna- 
tion. They say his affection to the service was in a good measure 
cooled by the disgrace of his friend the Earl of Marlborough : 
that he hated the Earl of Nottingham, by whose channel he re- 
ceived his orders; and, that he adhered to the letter, ratlier ihau 
to the spirit of his instructions. Rut this is a malicious imputa- 
tion; and a very ungrateful return for his manifold services to 
the nation. He acted in this whole expedition with the genuine 
spirit of a British admiral. Me plyed from the Nore to the 
Downs with a very scanty wind, through the dangerous sands, 
contrary to the advice. of all his pilots; and by this bold passage 
effected a junction of the diftcreiit squadrons, which otherwise the 
French would have attacked singly, and perhaps defeated. He 
behaved with great gallantry during the engagement; and destroy- 
ed about fifteen of the enemy’s capital ships; in a word, he ob- 
tained such a decisive victory, dial during the remaining part of 
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tlie war, the French would not hazard another battle by sea with 
the English. 

XXVIII. Russel having ordered Sir John Ashby, and the 
Dutch Admiral Callenibergh,to steer towards Havre de Grace, 
and endeavour to destroy the remainder of the l•reneh Meet, sailed 
back to St. Helen's, that the damaged ships might be retitted, 
and the Meet furnished with fresh supplies of provision and ammu- 
nition: but his principal motive was, to take on board a number 
of troops provided for a descent upon E'rance, winch had been 
projected by England and Holland, with a view to alarm and 
distract the enemy in their own dominions. The queen was so 
pleased with the victory, that she ordered thirty ihousand pounds 
to be distributed among the sailors. She caused medals to be 
struck in honour of the action; and the bodies of Admiral Carter 
and Captain Hastings, who had been killed in the battle, to be 
interred with great funeral pomp. In the latter end of July, seveu 
thousand men, commanded by the Duke of Leinster, embarked 
on board transports, to be landed at St. .NIaloes, Brest, or Roche- 
fort; and the nation conceived the must sanguine hopes of this 
e.spedition. A council of war, consisting of lanil and sea-offt- 
cers, being held on board the Breda, to deliberate upon the 
scheme of the miiiislry, tlie members unanimously agieed that the 
season was loo far advanced to put it in execution. Nevertheless, 
the .Admiral having detached Sir Ji.liii Ashby with a squadron, to 
iiilercepi the remains of the Fiencli Meet, in their passage from 
St. .M aloes, to Blest, set sail fur La Hogue with the le.sl of the 
Meet and transports: but, in a few days, the wind shilling, he waa 
obliged to reuini to St. Helen's. 

\.\l.\. '11)0 queen imniediately dis|>alchcd the Marquis of 
Cacrniariheti, the Earls of Devonsliire, llorset, N oltingham, and 
Rochester, together with the I.ords Sidiiev and Cornwallis, to 
consult with the Atfmiral, w ho demoiisiraled the iinpiaclicability 
of making an ellectiial descent upon the coast of Fiance at that 
season of the year. 'I'lie design was, therefore, laid aside ; and 
the forces were transported to Flanders. Tlie higher the hopes 
of the nation had been raised by this aniiamenl, the deeper they felt 
their disappointment. A loud clamour was laiscd against the 
ministry us the auihuis of this miscarriage. The people com- 
plained, that they, were plundered and abused, that immense 
sums were extorted from them by the most grievous impositions t 
that, by the infamous expedient of boriowiiig upon established 
funds, their taxes were perpetuated; that their burlheiis would 
daily increase : that their treasure was either squandered away in 
chemical projects, or expended in foreign comieclions, of wliicli 
England was naturally independent. They were the more excu- 
sable for exclaiming m this manner, as their trade had sufl'cred 
grievously by the French privateers, which swarmed in the clian- 
uel In vaiu the merchants had recourse to the Admiralty, which 
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could not spare particular convoys, while large Beets were re- 
quired for the defence of the nation. The French king having 
nothing further to apprehend from the English armament, with- 
drew his troops from the coast of Normandy; and James returned 
in despair to St. Germain’s, where his queen had been in his ab- 
sence delivered of a daughter, who was bom in tlie presence of 
the Archbishop of Paris, the Keeper of the Seals, and other per- 
sons of distinction. 

XXX. Louis had taken the field in the latter end of May. 
On the twentieth day of that month he arrived at his camp in 
Flanders, with all the efiTcminate )>omp of an Asiatic emperor, at- 
tended by his women and parasites, his band of music, Ids dan- 
cers, his opera, and, in a word, by all the ministers of luxury 
and sensual pleasure. Having reviewed his army, which amount- 
ed to about one hundred and twenty thousand men, he under- 
took the siege of Namur, which he invested on both sides of the 
Sambre, with about one half of his artny, while the other cover- 
ed the siege, under the command of Luxembourg. Namur is 
situated on the conflux of the Meuse and the Sambre. The cita- 
del was deemed one of the strongest forts in Handers, strengthen- 
ed with a new work contrived by the famous engineer Ci ehoni, 
who now defended it in person. 'The Prince de liarbason com- 
manded the garrison, consisting of nine thousand men. The 

f dace was well supplied; and the governor knew that King M'il- 
iani would make strong efforts for its relief : so that the besieged 
were animated with many concurring considerations. Notwith- 
standing these advantages, the assailants carried on their attacks 
with such vigour, that in seven days after the trenches were open- 
ed the town capitulated, and the garrison retired into the citadel. 
King William, being joined by the troops of ilrandenburgh and 
Liege, advanced to the Mchaigne, at the head of one hundred 
thousand effective men, and encamped within cannon shot of Lux- 
embourg’s army, which lay on the other side of the river. That 
general, however, had taken such precautions, that the King of 
England could nut interrupt the siege, nor attack the French 
lines without great disadvantage. 'I'he. besiegers, encouraged by 
the presence of their monarch, and assisted by the superior abi- 
lities of V auban, their engineer, repeated their attacks with such 
impetuosity, that the fort of Coehorn was surrendered, after a 
very obstinate defence, in which he himself had been dangerously 
wounded. The citadel being thus left exposed to the approaches 
of the enemy, could not lung withstand the violence of their 
operations, i'he two covered ways were taken by assault ; on 
the twentieth of May the governor capitulated, to the unspeakable 
mortification of King illium, who saw himself obliged to lie 
inactive at the head of a powerful army, and be an eye witness 
to the loss of the most important fortress in the Netherlands. 
Lioiiis, having taken possession of the place, returned in triumph ' 
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to V’ersailles, where he was flattered with all the arts of adula- 
tion: while William’s reputation suffered a little from his miscar- 
riage, and the Prince of Barbason incurred the suspicion of trea- 
chery or misconduct. 

XXXI. Luxembourg having placed a strong garrison in Na- 
mur, detached Boufflers with a body of troops to La Buftiere, 
and w'ith the rest of his army encamped at Soignies. 'I’lie king 
of l^ngland sent oflf detachments towards Liege and Ghent; and 
on the sixth day of July posted himself at Genap, resolved to 
soiite the first opportunity of retrieving his honour, by attacking 
the enemy. Having received intelligence that the French general 
was in motion, and intended to take post between Steenkirk 
and Enghien, he passed the river Senne, in order to anticipate 
his purpose: but in spite of all his diligence, Luxembourg gain- 
ed his point; and William encamped at Lembeck, within six 
miles of the French army. Here he resolved, in a council of war, 
to attack the enemy, and every disposition was made for that 
purpose. The heavy baggage htf ordered tq be conveyed to the 
other side of the Senne; and one Millevoix, a detected spy, was 
compelled by menaces to mislead Luxembourg with false intelli- 
gence, importing, that he need not be alarmed at the motions of 
tlie allies, who intended the next day to make a general forage. 
On the twenty-fourth day of July, the army began to move from 
the left, in two columns, as the ground would not admit of their 
marching in an extended front. 'I'lie Prince of Wirtemberg be- 
gan the attack on the right of the enemy, at the head of ten bat- 
talions of English, Danish, and Dutch infantry : he was support- 
ed by a considerable body of British horse and foot, commanded 
by Lieutenant-General Mackay. Though the ground was inter- 
sect^ by hedges, ditches, and narrow defiles, the Prince march- 
ed with such diligence, that he was in a condition to begin the 
battle about two in the afternoon, when he charged the French 
with such impetuosity, that they were driven from their posts, 
and their whole camp became a scene of’ tumult and confusion. 
Luxembourg, trusting to the intelligence he had received, allow- 
ed himself to be surprised; and it required tlie full exertion of his 
superior talents, to remedy the consequences of his neglect. He 
fortliwith forgot a severe indisposition under which he then la- 
boured; he rallied his broken battalions: he dre^ up his forces 
in order of battle, and led them to the charge in person. 'Fhe 
Duke de Chartres, who was then in the fifteenth year of his age, 
the Dukes of Bourbon and Vendome, the Prince of Conti, and 
a great number of volunteers of the first quality, put themselves 
at the head of the houshold troops, and fell with great fury upon 
the English, who were very ill supported by Count Solmes, the 
officer who commanded the centre of the allies, 'llie Prince of 
Wirtemberg had taken one of the enemies batteries, and actually 
penetrated mto their lines : but finding himself in danger of being 
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ovcrpo'.vered by numbers, be sent an aid-du-camp twice, to dc- 
iiiaii'l succours from Solmes, wlio derided his distress, saying, 
“ Let us see what sport tliese English bull-dogs will niake." At 
length, when the king sent an express order, cotniunnding him to 
sustain the left wing, he made a motion with horse, which could 
not act while his infantry kept their ground; and the lliitisli 
troops, w ith a few Dutcl^and Danes, bore tlie whole brunt of 
the engagement. They fought with surprising courage and per- 
severance against dreadful odds ; and the event of the battle con- 
tinued doubtful, until lioufhers joined the French army with a 
great body of dragoons. 'I'he allies could not sustain the addi- 
tional weight of Uiis reinforcenieut, before which they gave way, 
though the retreat was made in tolerable order; and the enemy 
did not think proper to prosecute the advantage they had gained. 
In this action the confederates lust the Earl of Angus, General 
Mackay, Sir John Lanier, Sir Robert Douglas, and many other 
gallant officers, togotlier with about three thousand men left dead 
on the spot, the saniQ number wounded or taken, a great many 
colours and standards, and several pieces of cannon. 

XXXIl. The French, however, reaped no solid advantage 
from this victory, which cost them about three thousand men, in- 
cluding the Prince of Turenne, the Marquis dc Bellefond, Til- 
ladet, and Fernacon, witli many officers of distinction : as fur 
Millevoix the spy,- he was hanged on a tree, on the right wing of 
the allied army. King William retired unmolested to his own 
camp ; and, notwithstanding all his overthrows, continued a re- 
spectable enemy, by dint of invincible fortitude, and a genius 
fruitful in resources. That he was formidable to the French na- 
tion, even in the midst of his ill success, appears from divers un- 
deniable testimonies, and from iKine moie than from the extrava- 
gance of joy expressed by the people of France, on occasion of 
this ununportant victory. ^Vheu tlie ]>>i'iiices who served in the 
battle returned to Paris, the roads through which they jiassed 
were almost blocked up with tmdtiludes; and the whole air re- 
sounded with acclaoiation. All die umaincuts of the fashion pe- 
culiar to both sexes adopted tlie name of Stceukirk : every iit- 
dividual who had been personally engaged in the action was re- 
vered as a being of a superior species; ami the transports of the 
women rose almost to a degree of frenzy. 

XXXlil. 'File I’leiich ministry did not cutirely dL'pend upon 
the fortune of the war for the execution of their revetige against 
King William. 'J'liey likewise employed assassuis to depi'ive him 
of life, in the most treacherous luaiiner. W hen Louvuis died, his 
son, tlie Marquis de liarbcsieiix, who succeeded him in lus office: 
of secretary, found, among his papers, the draft of- a scheaie for 
this jmrpose, and immediately revived the design, by means of 
the Chevalier dc Grandval, a captain of dragouiu in the service. 
He and Colonel Parker en^tged one Dumont, who uudertiooki 
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aisassitiatc King William. Madame de Maintenon, and PapareL 
paytnaster to the French army, were privy to the scheme, nliicti 
they encouraged ; the conspirators are said to have obtained an 
aiuliencc of King James, who approved of their nnderlaking, and 
assured them of hi.s protection ; but that uufortiinale monarch was 
inijuslly charged with the guilt of countenancing the intended 
murder, as they coiumnnicatcd nothing to him but an alteinpt to 
seize the person of the Prince of Oratjgc. Uumunt actually in- 
Iistcd in the confederate army, that he might have the better op- 
portunity to shoot the King of Kn^land, when he should ride out 
to visit the lines, wliile (Jrandval and Parker repaired to the 
French camp, with orders to i.nseinbonrg, to furnish them with 
a party of horse foi the rescue of Dmiioiit, after the blow should be 
stnu k. \A lielher this man’s heart failed him, or he could not 
find the opportunity he desired, after having resided some weeks, 
in the cam|> of the allies, he retired to Hanover; but still corre- 
sponded with Graildval and Ijjrbesiens. 'I'liis last udmiUed one 
l.eefdale, a Dutch baron, into the secret, and likewise imparted 
it to Mousieur Chuidais, quarter- muster general of the I'reneh 
army, who unintated (.•inndval ami l.eefdale with the promise of 
a eonsidcrable reward, and pioiniscd to eOKi|>cratc with Parkei 
for bringing ofl' Dumont, for this assassin still persisted in his 
iniderlaking. (.eefdale had bi en sent from Holland, on purpose 
to dive to the bottom of this con-sphacy, in consequence of ad- 
vice given by the British envoy, at Haimver, where Dninont had 
droppeii some hints that alarmed his 8iis)>k:iun. The Dutchman 
not only insinuated himself into the contidciice of the conspira- 
tors) but likewise inveigled (jrandvul to Kyndhoven, where Itc 
was apprehended. Understanding that Dumont had already dis- 
covered 'the design to the Duke of /.ell, and that he himself had 
been betrayed by Leefdale, he freely confessed all the particulars 
without enduring the torture; and, being fuimd guilty by a court- 
martial, was executed as a traitor. 

XXXIV. About this period llic Duke of Leinster arrived at 
Ostend, with the troops which had been embarked at St. He- 
len’s. He was funiislied with cannon sent down the Meuse from 
Maeslriche; and reinforced by a huge detachment from the king’s 
camp at Gramont, under tlie command of General Ptulumache. 
He took possession of Fumes, was joined by the Furl of Portland 
and M. D'Anverqnerqne, and a disposition was made fur invest- 
ing Dunkirk ; but, on ftirtlier deliberation, the enterprise was 
thought very dangerous, and therefore laid aside. Fumes and Dix- 
niuyde, lately reduced by Brigadier Ramsay, were strengthened 
with new works, and secured by strong garrisons. 'Hi*: cannon 
were sent back, and the troops returning to Ostend, re-embarked 
for England. ’Phis fniitless expedition, added to the inglorious 
issue of the campaign, increased the ill humour of the Britisb na- 
tiun. They taxed William wUli havhig lain inactive at Gramont 
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with ail ainiy of one hundreri tlioiisatid men, while Luxembourg 
was posted at Cuurtray with half that number. 'Hiey said, if he 
had I'uniid the I'renrh lines too strong to be forced, he might have 
passed the Scheldt higher up, and not only laid the enemy's ron- 
qiiesis under cuiuribntioii, but even marched into 'he bowels of 
I'raiice, and they cuniphiined that I'm lies and Dixnuiyde were 
nut worth the sums expended in maintaining their garrisons. On 
tlie twenty-sixth day of S(jptember, King William left his army 
under the conimaiid of the Klertor of Bavaria, and repaired to 
his house at Lou ; in two days after his departure the ramp at 
Gramoiit was broken up; the infantry marched to .Marienkerke, 
and the horse to Came. On the sixteenth day of October, the 
king received intelligence, that Bonfflers had invested Charlcroy, 
and Luxembourg taken post in the neighbourhood of Coiide, or- 
dcied the troops to be instantly ic-asscnibicd between the village 
of Ixellsand Malle, with design to raise the siege, and rcpaiied 
to Brussel.s, where he held a count il of war, in which the proper 
measures were concerted. Me then returned to Moiland, leaving 
the command with the KIcetor of Bavaria, who forthwith began 
Ins march fur (Jharleruy. At his approacli Bonfflers abandoned 
tlie siege, and moved towards Bhilipville. The Llector having 
reinforced the place, and thrown supplies into Aeth, disiribuled 
his forces into winter-quarters. Then Luxembourg, who had 
cantoned his army between Conde, Letue, and Toiirnay, returned 
to Paris, leaving Bonfflers to command in bis absence. 

XX. W. The allies had been nnsiicccssfiil in Planders, and 
they were not fortunate in Germany. The Landgrave of Messe 
Cxssel undertuuk the siege of I'iberembiirg, which, however, he 
was obliged to abandon. The Duke dc Lurges, who command- 
ed the French forces on the Rhine, surprised, defeated, and took 
the Duke of Wirtcinberg, who had posted himself w ith four thon- 
s.xnd horse near Lidelsheim, to check the progress of the enemy. 
Count Tallard having invested Rhhielield, tlie Landgrave marched 
to Its relief witli such expedition, that the I'rcnch were obliged to 
ilesist, and retreat with considerable damage. The Fdectur of 
yiaxuny had engaged to bring an army into the held; but lie com- 
plained that the i'hiipcror left the burthen of the war with F'ratice 
upon the princes, and convened his chief power and attention to 
the cainpuign in Mnngary. A jealousy and misunderstanding en- 
sued: Schoeiiiiig, the Saxon general, in his way to the hot-baths 
at Dablitz in Bohemia, was seized by the Kmperor’s order, on 
suspicion of having iiiaintaiiicd a private correspondence with the 
enemy, and very warm expostulations on this subject passed be- 
tween the'courts of Vienna and Dresden. Schoening was detain- 
ed two years in custody ; and at length released, on condition 
tliat be should never be employed again in the empire. I1ic war 
ill Hungary produced no event of importance. The ministry of 
(lie Oltomaii-Porte was distracted by factious and the seraglio 
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threatened w ith tumults. The people were tired of maiiitaiiiiiir an 
unsuccessful war: the Vizir the garrison of Great Waradin, which 
had been blocked up by the imperialists during the whole winter, 
surrendered by capitulation. Lord Paget, the English ambassa- 
dor at Vienna, was sent to Constantinople, with pow ers to me- 
diate a peace : but the terms offered by the emperor were rejected 
at the Porte: the Turkish army lay upon the defensive, and the 
season was spent in fruitless negociatioiis. 

NXXVI. The prospect of aftairs in Piedmont was favourable 
for the allies: but the court of France had brought the Pope to 
an accommodation, and began to tamper with the duke of Sa- 
voy. M. Chanlais was sent to_ Turin, with advantageous propo- 
sals, which, however, the duke would not accept, because he 
thought himself entitled to better terms, considering that the al- 
lied army in Piedmont amounted to litty thousand effective men, 
while Catinat’s forces were not suflicient to defend his conquest 
in that country. In tlje month of July the duke marched into 
Dauphin^, where he plundered a niiinber of villages, and reduced 
the fortress of Guillestre ; then passing the river Darance,he in- 
vested Ambrun, which, after a siege of nine days, surrendered on 
capitulation : he afterwards laid ail the neighboring towns un- 
der contribution. Here Duke Schomberg, who commanded the 
auxiliaries in the English pay, published a declaration, in the 
name of King William, inviting the people to join his standard, 
assunng them that his master had no other design in ordering his 
troops to invade France, but that of restoring the noblesse to 
their antient splendour, their parliaments to their former authori- 
ty, and the people to their just privileges. He even offered his 
protection to the clergy, and promised to use his endeavours for 
reviving the edict of Nantes, which had been guaranteed by the 
kings of England. These offers, however, produced little effect ; 
and the Germans ravaged tlie whole country, in revenge for the 
cruelties which the French had committed in the Palatinate. The 
allied army advanced, from Ambrun to Gap, on the frontiers of 
Province, and this place submitted without opposition. The in- 
habitants of Grenoble, the capital of Dauphine, and even pf Ly- 
ons, were overwhelmed with consternation ; and a fairer op- 
portunity of humbling I'rance could never occur, as that part of 
the kingdom had been left almost quite defenceless : but this was 
fatally neglected, either from the spirit of dissension which began 
to prevail in llie allied army, or from the indisposition of the 
Duke of Savoy, who was seized with the sinall-pox in the midst 
of this expedition; or, lastly, to his want of sincerity, which was 
shrewdly suspected. He is said to have maintained a constant 
correspondence with the court of V'ersailles, in compliance to 
which he retarded the operations of the confederates. Certain 
it is, he evacuated all his conquests, and about the middle of Sep- 
tember quitted the French territories^ after having pillaged and 
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laid waste tlie country through which he had peiictrnti'd *. In 
Catalonia the French attempted nothing of importance during 
this campaign, and the Spaniards were wholly inactive in that 
province. 

W.XVir. ITie protestant interest in Germany acquired an 
accession of strength, by the creation of a ninth electorate in fa- 
vour of lixiipst Augustus, Duke of Hanover. He had, by this 
time, renounced all his connections with France, and engaged to 
enter heartily into the interest of the allies, in consideration of his 
obtaining the electoral dignity. King Williani e.\erted himself so 
vigorously in his behalf at the court of Vienna, that the em- 
peror agreed to the proposal, in case tlie consent of the other 
electors could be procured. This assent, however, was extorted 
by the importunities of the king of I'ingland, whom he durst not 
disoblige. Leopold was blindly bigotted to the religion of I’ome, 
and consequently averse to a new creation, that would weaken 
the Catholic interest in the electoral college. He, therefore, 
employed his emissaries to thwart the duke’s measures. Some 
protestant princes opposed him from motives of jealousy, and the 
French king used arlilice and inlluciice, to prevent the elevation 
of the House of Hanover, VV hen the duke had snniioiinted all 
his opposition, .so far as to gain over a majority of the electors, 
new objections were started. The emperor suggested that ano- 
tlier popish electorate .should be createU to balance the advantage 
wliicb tbc Lutherans would reap from that of Hanover: and he 
proposed that Austria should be rai.sed to the same dignity : but 
violent uppo.sitioit was made to this expedient, wliicb would have 
vested die emperor with a double vote in the electoral college. 
At length, after a tedious negotiation, tlie Duke of Hanover, on 
die nineteenth day of December, was honoured with the investi- 
ture, as elector of Brunswick; created great marsluil of the em- 
pire, and did homage to the emperor: nevertheless, he was not 
yet adiuilted into the college, because he had not binm able to 
procure the unanimous consent of all the electors f. 

* At tliis period Queen Mary, understanding timt tlie prutevinnt V'nudois 
were destitute of ininiitera to preach or tencli the gospel, esi.ablislied » fund 
from her own privy purse, to maintain ten preachers, anti its many schoolmas- 
ters, iu die vallies of f^iednionr. 

+ In the beginning of Septeintier the shock of an earlhcjuake was felt in Lon- 
don, and rnaov other parts of England, as well as in France, Germany, and the 
Netherlands. V'ioleiit agitations of the same kind had liappened about two 
months before in Sicily nud Malta: and tlie town of Port-Royal in Jamaica 
wa* aim oat totally ruined' by an earthquake : tlie place was so suddenly over- 
flowed, that about fifteen hundred persons perished. 
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CHAP. IV. 

L False Information against the Earl of Marlborough, the Bishop 
of Rochester, and others. 1 1. Sources of national Discontent. 
nl. Dissension betueen the Queen and the Princess Anne of 
Denmark. IV. The House of Lords vindicate their Privileges 
in behalf of their imprisoned Members. V. The Commons pre- 
sent Addresses to the King and Queens VI. They acquit Ad- 
miral Russel, and resolve to advise his Majesty. VII Theu 
compiq Kith all the Demands of the Ministry. VUI. The 
Dord's present an Address of Advice to the King. IX. Dispute 
between the Ijords and Commons concerning Admiral Russel. 
X. The Commons Address the King. They establish the Land- 
tax and other Impositions. XI. Bar net's Pastoral Ijetter 
burned by the Hangman^ XI 1. Proceedings of the Lower 
House against the Practice of Kidnapping Men for the Service. 
XIII. The two Houses Address the King on t/te Grievances <f 
Ireland. XIV. An Account of the Place-bill, aiul that for 
Triennial ParliametUs. XV. The Commons petition his Ma- 
jesty that be would dissolve the Eust-India Company. _ XVI. 
Trial M Lord Mohan for Murder. Alterations in the Minis- 
try. XVII. The King repairs to the Continent, and assembles 
the Confederate Army of Flanders. XV'III. The French re- 
duce Ha i/.; XI.K. Lnieinbourg resolves to attack the Allies. 
XX. IVho are defeated at Landen. X\i. Charleroy is be- 
sieged and taken oy the eneintf. X.XII. Campaign on the Rhine. 
The Duke of Savoy is defeated , by Calinat in the Plain of 
Marsasliai XXIII. Transactions in Hungary and Catalonia. 
XXIV'. Naval Affairs. XXV. A Fleet <f ' Merchant Ships, 
tinder coirvoy of Sir George Rooke, attacked, and partly de- 
stroyed by the French Squadrons. X.WI. iV heelers Expe- 
dition to the West-Indies. XXVII. Benbow bombards St. 
Maloes. XXVIII. The French King has recourse to the medi- 
ation of Denmark. XXIX. Severity of the Government against 
the Jacobites. XXX. Complaisance of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment. XXXI. The King returiu to England, makes some 
Chants in the Ministry, and opens the Session of Parliament. 
XXXII. Both Houses enquire into the miscarriages by Sea. 
XXXIII. The Commons grant a vast Sum for the Services of 
the ensuing Year. XXXlV. The King rejects the Bill against 
free and impartial Proceedings in Parliament ; and the Lower 
House remonstrates on this Subject. XXXV. Establishment of 
the Bank of England. XXaVI. The East India Company 
obtain a new Cmrter. XXXVII. Bill Jor a general Natu- 
ralization droymd. XXXVIII. Sir Francis Wheeler mrishes 
in a storm. XXXIX. The English attempt to make a Descent 
on Camaret-bay, but are repulsed with Loss, XL. They bon- 
»oi.. 1. , 
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bard Dieppe, Havre-de-Grace, Dunkirk and Calait. XLI. 
Admiral Riusel sails for the Mediterranean, relieves Barcelona, 
and uinters at Cadiz, XLH. Cainpaienin Flanders. XLIII. 
' 'i'lte Allies reduce Huff. XLlV. The rrince of Baden pAssis 
the Rhine, but is obliged to repuss that River. Operation* in 
Hnngarif. XLV. ^^rogress of the French in Catalonia. State 
‘ of the ff'ar in Piedmont. XLVI. The King returns to Eng- 
land. The Parliament meets. The Bill for Triennial Parifa- 
• menl receives the Roffal Assent. S.L,\\\. Death of Archbishop 
Tilhtson and of Queen Marjf. XLV 111. Reconciliation be- 
taeen the King and the Princess of Denmark. 

ly^HlLE King William seemed wholly engrossed liy the af- 
fairs of the continent, England was distracted by domes- 
tic dissension, and overspread with vice, corruption, and piofane- 
ness. Over and above the Jacobites tliere \v<-is u set of malcon- 
tents, whose miniber daily increased. 'I'hey not only mnrnmred 
at the grievances of the nation, but composer! and published ela- 
borate dissertations upon the same subject. These made stich 
impressions upon the people, already irritated by heavy burtliens, 
distressed in their trade, and disappointed in their sanguine espec- 
tations, that the queen thought it necessary to check the progress 
of those writers, by issuing out a proclamation, ofiering a rewarrl 
to such as would discover seditious libellers. The Earl of Marl- 
borough had been committed to the tower, on tlie infonnatieu of 
one Robert V oting, a prisoner in Nevtgate, who had forged that 
nobleman's hand-writing, and contrived the scheme of an associa- 
tion in favour of King .lames, to which he affixed the names of 
the Earls of Marlborough and Salisbury, Sprat, bishop of>.Ho- 
chester, the Lord Cornbiiry, and Sir Basil l-'irebrace. One of 
hi: emissaries had found means to conceal this paper in a certain 
'part of the bishop’s house at Bromley in Kent, where it was found 
by the king's messengers, wito sectirdd the prelate in consequence 
of Young's information. But he vindicated hhnself to the satis- 
faction of the whole council, and the forgery of the inforiuer was 
detccteil by the confession of his accomplice. The bishop ob- 
tained his release immediately, and the . Earl of Marlborough was 
admitted to bail in the court of king's-bench. 

, ll. So many persons of character and distinction had been 
imprisoned during this reign, upon the slightest suspicion, that 
the discontented part of the nation had some reason to insinu. 

, ale, they had only exchanged one tyrant lor another. 1 hey af- 
Srined, tli.it the llabeas-corpus act was either sufficient to pro- 
tect the subject from false imprisoimicnt, or had been shamefully 
misused. They expatiated upon the loss of ships, which had late- 
ly fallen a prey to the enemy ; tlie coiHiintption of seamen ; the 
neglect of the fisheries; the itUerruptiou of commerce, in which 
'the nation was supplanted by her allies, as wtill. as invaded by her 
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rneniie!i; the low ebh of the kiiigilom’s treasure exhausted in 
hiring foreign bottoms, and |>a>'ii>g foreign troops to tight foreign 
quau'els ; and iImc slatiglitor of tlie best and bravest of their coun- 
trymen, nhose blood had been lavishly spilt in support of con- 
nections with which they ought to have no concern. They de- 
monstrated the mischiefs that necessarily arose from the unsettled 
state of tile nation. They observed that' the government could 
not be duly established, until a solemn declsration should con- 
firm the legality of thut tenure by which their majesties possessed 
the throne; that the struc ure of parliaments was deficient in 
point of solidity, as they existed entirely at the pleasure of the 
crown, which would use them no longer than they should be 
fouial necessary in raising supplies for the use of the government. 
They exclaimed against the practice of quartering soldiers in pri- 
vate hou.'ies, contrary to the ancient laws of the land, the petition 
of rights, and the subsequent act on that subject passed in the 
reign of the second Charles. 'Hiey enumerated among their 
grievances the violation of property, by pressing transport ships 
into tlie service, without settling any fund of payment for the 
owners ; the condition of the militia which was equally burthen- 
some and useless; llie flagrant partiality in favour of allies, who 
carried on an open commerce with Trance, and supplied the ene- 
my with necessaries, while tlie English laboured under the se- 
verest prohihitions, and were in ert'ect the dupes of those very 
powers whom tliey protected. 'They dwelt upon the ministry’s 
want of conduct, foresight, ami inteiligcuce, and inveighed against 
thoir ignorance, iiisulenre, and neglect, which were as pernicoiis 
to the nation as if (bey had formed a design of reducing it to the 
lowest ebb of disgrace and destruction. 

By this lime, indeed, public virtue was become the object of 
ridicule, and tlie whole kingdom was overspread with immorality 
aiid corrii|itiun ; towards the increase of which many concurring 
cireumstaiicrs happened to comrilHite. The pcojile were divided 
into three parties, namely, the Williamitcs, tlie Jacoliites, and the 
discontent!^ Itevuhuionei's ; these factions took ail opportunities 
to thwart, to expose, and to ridicule the measures and principles 
of each otlicr ; so that patriotism was laughed out of doors as an 
hypocritical pretCMce. 'I’his contention established a belief, that 
every man consulted his own private interest at the expence of the 
public : A belief tliat soon grew into a maxim universally adopt- 
’-1 1'e practice of bribing a majority in parliament bad a per- 
nicious influence upon the morals of all ranks of people, from 
the caniiidole to ilie luw-gst borougli elector. The expedient for 
estabiirfiing fumb of credit for raising supplies to defray the ex- 
pences of government, threw large premiums and sums of money 
into the hands of low, sordid usurers, brokers and jobbers, w ho 
diAuiguisbed tliemseives by tlie name of the monied-intercst. In- 
toxicated by thip floxv of wealth, they aflected to rival the luxury 
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•nd magnificence of their supeiiort ; but, being destitute of ten* 
titnent and taste, to conduct them in their new career, they ran 
into the most absurd and illiberal extravt^ncies. Tliey laid 
askle ail decorum; became lewd^ insolent, intemperate, and riot- 
ous. 'I'heir example was caught by the vulgar. All principle, 
and even decency, was gradally banished; talent lay uncultivated, 
and the land was ^luged with a tide of ignorance and profligacy. 

III. King William having ascertained the winter quarters of 
the army, and concerted the operations of the ensuing campaign 
with the states general, and the muiisters of the allies, set sail for 
England on the fifteenth day of October ; on the eighteenth land- 
ed at V armouth, was met by the queen at Newhall, and passed 
through the city of London to Kensington, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the populace. He received a congratulatory address from 
the lord-mayor and aldermen, with whom he dined in public, 
by invitation. A day of thanksgiving was appointed for the victo- 
ry obtained at sea. The lutestring company was established by 
patent, and the parliament met on the fourth day of November, 
'llie House of Lords was deeply infected with disconteni, which 
in some measure proceeded from the dissension between the 
queen and her sister the Princess of Denmark, which last under- 
went every mortification that the court could inflict- Her guards 
were taken away ; all honours which had been paid to her rank 
by the magistrates of Bath, where site sometimes resided, and 
even by the ministers of the church where she attended at divine 
service, were discontinued, by the express order of his majesty. 
Har cause was naturally espoused by those noblemen who had 
adhered to her in her former contest with the king, about an in- 
dependent settlement ; and these w>ere now reinforced by all the 
friends of the Earl of Marlborough, united by a double tie; for 
they resented the disgrace and confinement of that lord, and 
thought it their duty to support tlie Princess Anne under a per- 
secution incurred by an attachment to his counteas. Tlie Earl 
of Shrewsbury lived'in friendship with Marlborough, and tliought 
he bad been ungratefully treat^ by the king : the Marquis of 
Halifax befriended him, from opposition to the ministry : the 
Earl of Mulgrave from an opportunity to display his talents, and 
acquire that consideration which he thought due to his merit. 
Devonshire, Montague and Bradford, joined in the same cause 
from principle : the same pretence was used by the Earls of 
Stamford, Monmouth, Warrington, and other whigs; though, 
in effect, they were actuated by jealousy and resentment against 
those by whom they had been supplant^. As for the jacoliites, 
they gladly contributed their assistance to promote any scheme 
that bad a tendency to embroil the administration. 

IV. The king, in his speech to parliament, Uianked them for 
their last supplies, congratulated them upon the vioto^ gained at 
sea, condoled them on the bad success of the campaign by land, • 
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magnified the power of France, repreiented the neceasit; of mtin- 
laining a great force to oppose it, and demanded the subsidies 
et^tial to the occasion. He expressed his reluctance to load them 
with additional burthens, which, he said, could not be avoided, 
without exposing his kingdom to inevitable destruction. He de> 
aired their advice towards lessening the inconvenience of export- 
ing money for the payment of the forces. He intimated a design 
of making a descent upon France ; declared lie had no aim but to 
make his subjects a happy people; and that he would again 
cheerfully expose his life for the welfare of the nation, llie 
l..ords, after an adjouniinent of three days, began, with great 
wamitli to assert their privileges, which they conceived had been 
violated in tlie cases of .the Karl of Marlborough, and the other 
noblemen who had been appreiiended, committed to prison, and 
afterwards admitted to bail by the Court of King’s-Bench. These 
circumstances being fully discussed in a violent debate, the House 
ordered Lord L.ucas, constable of the Tower, to produce the 
warrants of commitment, and the clerk of the King’s-Bench to 
deliver the affidavit of Aaron Smith, the court-solicitor, upon 
which the lords had been remanded to prison. At the same 
time, the whole affair was referred to a Committee, empowered 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 'I'iie judges were or- 
dered to attend : Aaron Smith was examined, touching tlie evi- 
dence against the committed Jords. The committee reported 
their general resolution, which produced a vehement dispute. 
The opinion of the judges was unsatisfactory to both parties : the 
debate was referred to a committee of the whole House, in 
which it was resolved, and declared, as the sense of that assera-' 
My, diat in pursuance of the hsbeas-corpiM act, it was tlie duty 
of the judges and gaol-deliveiy, to diteiiarge tlie prisoner on bail, 
if committed for high treason, unless it be made> ap|>ear, upon 
oath, that there are two witnesses against the said prisoner, who 
cannot be produced in that term, session, or general gaol-do 
livery. They likewise resolved it was the intention of ^e said 
statute, that in case there should be more than one prisoner to be 
bailed, or remanded, there must be oath made that there are two 
witnesses against each prisoner, otherwise he caiuiot be remanded 
to prison, ^ese resolutions were entered in the books, as stand- 
ing directions to all future judges, yet not without great opposi- 
tion from the court-members. Ibe next debate turned upon the 
manner in which the imprisoned lords should be set at liberty. 
The contest became so warm, that the courtiers began to be 
afraid, and proposed an eapedient, which was put in practice. 
Ibe House adjourned to the seventeenth day of the month, and 
at its next meeting was given to understand, that the king had 
diacharged the imprisoned noblemen. After another warm debate, 
#fonnal entry was made in the journals, importing, lliat the 
Hodsa being informed his miyesty’s having directioas for dis- 
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cburgiiiK iiie ionlj Uader Ititil in Uie King’s- Uendi, ihb deixite' 
alMut that itialter ceased, 'i'he reseutnieiit of tbe Peers being 
thus allayed) ibey proceeded to take iiis majesty’s speech into 
consideration. 

V. 'I'iie Cunimofts having voted nn adtire.ss of thank.s, and ano- 
iher, praying that his majesty’s foreign ulliutK es should be laid 
before them, detemiined on a bill for regulating trials in cases of 
high tienson. 'riley [ossed a vote of thunks to Admiral Russel) 
his otiiccr.v, and seanien, fur the victory they had obtained, and 
then proceeded to an eiirjuirv, Why that victory had not been pur- 
sued.' Why the tiescent had not been madef and why the trade 
had not been better protected fiom the eiieiny’s cruizers. The 
admiral having justilied his own conduct, they coniniaiided the 
lords of the admiralty to produce copies of all the letters aud 
orders which had been sent to the admiral : they ordered Russel 
to lay before them his answers, and the coiuniissioners of the 
tratisports, victuallers, and office of ordnance, to deliver in an 
account of their proceedings I'hoy then presented addresses to 
the king aud queen, acknowledging the favour of God in restoring 
him to bis {veople; cungratulatiiig him upon his delivdance frutu 
' the snares of his open and secret enemies; and assuriitg him liiey 
would, according to his majesty’s desire in bis most gracious 
speech, be always ready to advise and assist him in tlie support 
of his goverunieiit. 'I he queen was thankevl fur her gracious attd 
prudent admiiiistratiun during lus majesty’s absence: they eon- 
grutulated her on tl>eir signal deliverance frtnn a bold and cruel 
design formed for their destruction, as well us on tlie glmium 
victory which her fleet had gained; aud tiiey assured her that the 
grateful sense tiiey had of their happiness lutder her government, 
sliould always be manifested in cuustaiit returns of duty and obm 
dieuce. 

. \'l. After this formal compliment, the House, instead of pro- 
ceeding to tliu supplies, insisted uppii peruniug the treati&s, pub- 
lic accouiiU, and estimates, that tiiey might he in a condition to 
advise, as well as to assist his mi\je.sty. Being indulged witlr 
those jrapers, they passed a previous votev *!*’>*' a supply sliould be 
given : then they began to concert tlieir articles of advice. Some/ 
of. the luemhers loudly coniplaiued of partiality to foreign geue-, 
rala, mid particularly reflected w|>oii the iiiaolence of Count 
Solnics, aiid his misconduct at Steeukirk . After some warm 
altereatioii, the House resolved oue article of their advice should 
he, That liLs majesty would be pleased to fill up ffie vacancifs 
that sliould happen among die general officers, with such oidy aa. 
were natives of his dominions, aud that tlie couuuaudcr in chief 
of the English should be an Englishman. TJieir neat resolution 
implied, Tliat many of tlie great aflairs of the goveniaieut having 
been for some time past unsuccessfully managed, the House 
should advise bis majesty to oravmit such aiiaohiefs for the futurq, 
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by employing men of kuo\' ledge, ability, and integrity. Indivi- 
dual member!) inveighed bitterly agaiiiiit cabinet councils, as a 
novelty in the IJrifisli .system of govermnetit, by which the privyr 
council was joslleil out of Its province. 'I'liey coniplained that nil 
the grievatices of the nati;)n proceeded from the vicious principles 
of the ministry ; they^ ob.strved, that he who opjxi.sed the esta? 
blishment coidd not he exj-ei tevl to support it with zeal. The 
Earl of Nottingham was imailioned by name, and the House 
resolved that Ins majesty should be advised to employ in his coun- 
cils such persons oidy vvliu.se principles obliged them to support 
his rights against the late king, and all other pretenders. Marl- 
borough’s interest sldl preduminnted among the Commons. HU 
friend Uussel acrpiiltcd iiimself t.> the satisfaction of the House, 
and shifted the blame of the miscarriage upon his enemy the Earl 
of Nottingham, by declaring that twx-uly days elapsed betweeo 
his first letter to tliat nobleman and hU lordship’s answer. The 
earl’s friends, of whom there was a great number in the House, 
espoused his cause witii great rigour, and even recriminated upon 
Russel; 80 that a very violent debate misiied. Both parties agreed 
that tliere had been niUmanageiiient in tlie schenie of a descent. 
It was moved, that one cause of tlic miscarriage was tlie want of 
giving timely and necessary orders, by tliose to w hum tlie manage- 
ment of the affair was committed. 'I'he House divided, aiiii it 
was carried in tlie affirmative by one voice only. At the iie.xt .sit- 
ting of the committee, Sir Richard Temple proposed tiicy should 
consider how to pay the forces abroad, by moans of Enghsh ma- 
nufactures, without exporting money. They resolved that liie 
House should be moved to appoint a committee to take this ex- 
pedient into consideration. Sir i'ruucis VN'iuniiigtou was imme- 
diately called upon to leave .the chair, and the Speaker resumed 
bis place. 'All that had been done was now void, as no report 
had been made; and the committee was dissolved. The House, 
however, revived it, and appoiiited a day for its sitting; hut, be- 
fore it could resume its deliheratiuus. Admiral Russel moved for 
its being adjourned, and all its purposes were defeated. 

VII. 'Die court agents had by tliis time interposed, and secu- 
red a majority by tlie infamous arts of corruption. The Com- 
mons no longer insisted upon their points of advice. 'Dicir whole 
attention was now centered in the article of assistance. 'I'hey 
granted about two millions for the maintenance of tliree-and-tbir- 
ty thousand seamen, the building of some additional sliips of war, 
and the finishing of Piymouth-duck ; and seven hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds to supply ilie deficiency of tlie uuartcrly poll. 
Hie estimates of the land-service were not discussed without te- 
dious debates, and warm disputes. The ministry demanded fifty- 
four thousand men, twenty thousand of w hom should he kept at 
boine, for the defence of tlie nation, while tlie rest should serve 
•fafmd w the allied arp^y. Many ineiubers declared their aver- 
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tiioii to a foreign war, in which the nation had no immediate con- 
cern, and so little prospect of success. Others agreed that the 
allies should be assisted on the contiiieiit with a proportion of 
British forces ; but that the nation should act as auxiliary, not as 
a principal, and pay uo more than what the people would cheer- 
fully contribute to the general expeiice. These reHeclions, how- 
ever, produced no other effect than that of prolonging the debate. 
Ministerial indueiKe had suruioiinted all opposition. 'Die house 
voted the number of men demanded. Such was their servile com- 
ulaisance, that when they cxainincd the treaties by which the 
Bnglish and Dutch contracted equally, with the German princes, 
and found that, notwithstanding these treaties, Britain bore two 
tiiirds of the expence, they overlooked this Hagrant instance of 
partiality, and enabled the king to pay the proportion. Nay, 
tlicir maxims were so much altered, that, instead of prosecuting 
their resentment against foreign generals, they assented to a mo- 
tion that the Prince of Wirteudierg, the Major-Generals Telteaii 
and La Forest, who commanded the Danish troops in the pay of 
the states-geoeral, should be indulged with such an Addition to 
their a|)pointinenU as would make up tlie difference between the 
pay of England and that of Holland. Finally, tliey voted above 
two millions for the subsistence of the land forces, and for defray- 
ing extraordinary expences attemling tiu; war upon the continent, 
including subsidies to the Electois of Saxony and Hanover. 

V 111. The House of Lords, mean while, was not free from 
aiiimo.'ity and contention. The Marlborough faction exerted 
themselves witli great vivacity. They alhrmed, it was the pro- 
vince of their Hou.se to advise the sovereign; like the Commons 
they insisted upon the king's having asked their advice, because 
he Had mentioned that word in his speech, though he never 
dreamed that they would catch at it, with such eagerness. They 
moved, that the task of digesting the articles of advice should be 
uadertaken by a joint committee of both Houses ; but all the de- 
peudeiits of the court, including the whole bench of bishops, 
except Watson of St. David’s, were marshalled to oppose tbb 
motion, which was rejected hy a majority of twelve; and this 
victory was followed with a protest of the vanquished Notwith- 
standing tliis defeat, they prosecuted their scheme of giving ad- 
vice; and, after much wrangling and declamation, the Houm 
agre^ in an address or remonstance, advising a«id beseeching liLs 
majesty. That the cominanding oflicef of the British foices sho.uld' 
be an F-nglishinan ; 'I'he English officers might take rank of those 
ill the confederate armies, who did not belong to crowned heads: 
That the twenty lliousand men to be left for the defence of the 
kingdom should be all English, and commanded by an English 
general ; Tliat the practice of pressing iiicii for the fleet should 
be remedied: that such officers as were guilty of this practice 
should be cashiered and punished ; and, lastly, 'I'hat no foreign 
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ers should sit at the board of ordnance. This address was pre> 
scnted to the king, who received it coldly, and said he would take 
it into consideration. 

IX. Tlien the i^ords resolved to inquire into the miscarriage 
of the proposed descent, and called for all the papers relating to 
that affair: but the aim of the majority was not so much to rec- 
tify the errors of the goveriiiuent, as to screen Nottingham, and 
censure RumcI. That nobleman produced his own book of en- 
tries, together with the whole correspondence between him and 
the Admiral, whom he verbally charged with having contributed 
to the miscarriage of the expedition. This affair was referred to 
a committee. Sir John Ashby was examined. The House di- 
rected the earl to draw up the substance of his charge ; and tliese 
papers were afterwards delivered to a committee of the Com- 
mons, at a conference by the Lord i^residiuit, and the rest of the 
committee above. They were offered for the inspection of the 
Commons, as they concerned some members of that House, by 
wfiom they might be informed more fully of the particulars they 
contained. At another confcreni e, which the Conitnoiis demand- 
ed, their committee declared in the name of the House, That 
they had read and well consideied the papers which their Lord- 
ships had sent them, and which they now returned : lliat find- 
ing Mr. Russel, one of their members, often mentioned in the 
same papers, they had unaiiimonsly resolved, 'I'liat Admiral Rus- 
sel, in his command of the Herts, during the last summer’s ex- 
iseditiou, fiad behaved with fidelity, courage, and conduct. The 
Lords, irritated at this declaration, and disappointed in their re- 
sentment against Russel, desired a free conference between the 
committees^ of both Houses. 'I'lie Lari of Rochester told the 
Commons, he was commanded by the House of Lords to inform 
them, that tireir lordships looked upon the late vote and proceed- 
ing of the Lower House, in returning their papers, to be irregular 
and unparliamentary, as they had not cominuiiicated to their lord- 
sliips the light they had received, and the reasons upon which 
tlieir vote was founded. A paper to the same purport was de- 
livered to Colonel Granville, who promised to present it to the 
Commons, and make a.faithfnl report of what his lordship bad 
said. Thus tiie conference eiuled, and the enquiry was disoon- 
tinued. 

X. 'Hie Lower House teemed to he as much exasperated 
i^iiist tbo Earl of Nottingham as the loids were incensed at 
Russel. A motion was made that his majesty should be advised 
to appoint such cuniiiiissioners of the board of admiralty as were 
of known experience in maritime affairs. Although this was over- 
ruled, they voted ati address to the king, praying, that, for the * 
future, all orders for the engagement of the Hcet might pass 
through the hands of the said commissioners ; a protest by iiii- _ 
plkatioD against the conduct of the seexetary. 'fhe consideration . 
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of \va_vs and means was the next object lliat engrossed the atten- 
tion of die L^wer House. They resolved diat a rale of four shil- 
lings in die pound for one year, should he charged upon all lands, 
according to their yearly value; as also upon all personal estates, 
and upon all otlices and cinploynients of prolit, other than mili- 
tary odlces in die army or navy. 'Hie act founded on iliis resolu- 
tion empowered the king to borrow nioiiey on the credit of it, at 
seven per cent. They further enabled him to raise one inillionon 
the general credit of the Exchequer, by granting aniniitii s. 'J'hey 
laid several new duties on a variety of imports. '1 hev renewed the 
last quarterly poll, providing, that in case it should not produce 
three liuiidred thousand pounds, the delicti-ncii'S might be made 
up by borrowing on the general credit of the exchequer. They 
continued the impositions on wine, vinegar, tpbacco, and sugar, 
for five years : and those on Last-lndia goods for four years. They 
laid a new imposition of eight per cent, on the capital stock of the 
Ka.st-liidia company, estimated at seven hundred and forty-four 
thousand pouiid.s; of one per cent, on the .African; of five pounds 
on every share of the stock belonging to the 1 1 ud.son’s- Bay com- 
pany; and they einjjowered his majesty to borrow five hundred 
thousand pounds oti these funds, whicli were c.xpressly establish- 
ed tor niaintaiiung the war with vigour* •* . 

XI. The money -bills were retarded in the Up[>er House, by 
the arts of Halifax, Mulgrave, . and other nialcontenls. 'I'hey 
grafted a clause on the lainlrtax L.ll, iiiiporliiig, that the l.ords 
should tax tliciiiseivc.s. It was adopleii hy the majority, and the 
bill sent With tills tiiueiulnieut to die L'oiiiiiioiis, by vvliom it was 
uiiaiiiuiuusly lejected, as a tiagiant attempt upon llieir privileges. 
They dejiiandcd a confcreih e, iit which they declared that the 
clause in question was a notorious encroachment upon the right 
the Coiuinoiis possessed, of regulating all matters reletiitg to .sup- 
plies granted by parliainciit. When ibis report was debated in 
the House oi i<onls» Uie Earl of Mulgrave displayed uuconimon 
powera of eloquence and argument, in (icrsuadtug the House, 
that, by yielding to tins claim of the Commons, they would di>r 
vest theiuselvcs of tlmir true greatness, and nothing would remain 
but the iiauiu and shadow of a peer, which was but a pageant. 
Notwilhstandiiig all his oratory, the Lords reliuqciisb^i their 
clause, declaring, at the same time, that they had agreed to pass 
the bill without alteration, merely in regard to the present urgent 
slate of ahairs, as bciug otherwise of opinion, tl)at they a 
right to insist upon their clause. A formal complauu being made 
in the House of Coiiiiitons against the pamphlet, iutitled, “ Ring 
AVilliani and Quevii Mary conquerors," as containing assertions of 
dangerous consequence to tlieir majesties, to tlte liberty of the 

* The f reiicli King benruig how liberally Williaai was supplied, excUimed 
with some emutiuii, “ My liitlp cousin, the Prince of Orange, is fixed inthetad- 

•* die-- fact no matter, the hist Louis dAir must carry it.* - 
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vutject, and the peace of the kingdom, the lictenger *id printer' 
were taken inlo cuModj. 'Hie book being examined, they re 
Koited that it should be burned by the hands of the common 
kaiiguian; and, that the king should be movi d to dismiss the li- 
censer from Ills omplovinent. The same sentence they pro- 
nounced upon a pnslonil letter of Bishop Barnet, in which this 
notion of coiKjnost had been at first asserted. 'I'he Lords, in or- 
der to manifest iheir sentiments on the same suhjci-t, resolved, 
Uiat such an assertion was highly injurious to their nuijestii s, in- 
consistent wilh Uio principles on whicli the government was found- 
ed, asid (ending to the sub\ersion of the rights of tlie people. Bo- 
bun, lire licenser, was brought to the bar of tho Hinise, ami dis- 
charged upon his own peticon, after having been rejinmundi-d <hi 
his knees by ibe .speaker. 

All. Several members having complained that their servants 
had been kidnapped, and sent to serve as soldiers in Handers, the 
UoMse a|>))ointud a conimittee to enquire into theaimses commit- 
ted by pre6»-ma8ters ; and a sniiahle remonstrance was presented 
to the king, who expressed his indigiiiitiun at this practice, and 
assured the House that the deiinquents .should be bixHight to ex- 
emplary piiiMshmeiit. Liidorstnndnig, however, in (lie sequel, 
that the nietbods taken bv hit majesty for preventing diis abuse 
bad not proved efl’octiial, they resumed llieii enquiry, and pro- 
ceeded with uiicomiiiun vigour on the iiiNirniation they received. 

A great number of pcr.sons who liuti been pressed were discharged 
by order sit the Hoose; and Captain ^I'inler, thetlHef undertaker < 
for diis method of recruiting the arniyy was carried by die Serjeant > 
before the band «kiet justice, that he irnght be piosecuted accord- i 
ing-to law^.lriuod . 

•’iKIll. Hefere the heats occasioned by this unpopular expedi- ! 
ent werealfaiyed, diediscontent of die nation was further inHamed i 
by complaints from Ireland, where Loid Sidney vvas said to rule , 
with despotic authority. 'I'hese complaints were exhibited by 
Sir Francis Brewster, Sir William Gore, Sir Jolin Macgill, ' 
Lieutenant Stafford, Mr. Stone, and Mr. Kenie. They were 
examined at the bar of the Mouse, and deJivered an account of 
their grievances in writing. Both liou.sr-s concurred in this cn> t 
quiry, which being finish^, they severally presented addresses to 
the king. 'I'he Lords observed, that there hsd hoen grea't abuses > 
in disposing of the forfeited estaites : That protections had been ; 
grant^ to the Irish not included in the articles of Limerkk : so i 
that prutestants were deprived of the beuelit of the law agatest ; 
them: that the quarters of the army hadimt been paid accortfii^ ' 
to the provision made by parlianwiit. 'Fhat a mayor had been ■> 
imposed upon the city of llubliu for two years successively, cot»- S 
trary to the ancient priuileges and charter: tliot several persons . 
ao e swed of murder bad been executed without proof : and «iie ' 
SvSMlaua, the most guilty, discharged without prosecution, 'llm j 
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Commons spoke more freely in their address ; they roundly ex* 
plained the abuses and mismaiuigenient of that government, by ex- 
posing the protestant subjects to the free quarter and violeiKe of 
a licentious army; by recruiting tiie troops with Irish papists, who 
had been in open rebellion against his majesty ; tiy granting pro- 
tections to Irish Roman Catholics, whereby the course of the law 
was stopped: by reversing outlawries for high treason, not com- 
prehended in tlie articles of Limerick ; by iettiitg tlie forfeited 
csSates at an under value, to the prejudice of his majestjr’s revenue; 
by enibexzling the stores left in the towns and garrisons by the 
late King James, as well as the effects belonging to the forfeited 
estates, which might have been employed for the better preser- 
vation of the kingdom; and, filially, by making additions to tlie 
articles of Limerick, after the capitulation was signed, and the 
place surrendered. They most humbly besought his majesty to 
redress these abuses, which had greatly encouraged tlie papists, 
and weakened the protestant interest in Ireland. I1ie king gra- 
ciously received both addresses, and promised to pay a particular 
regard to all remonstrances that should come from either House 
of Parliament : but no material step was taken against die Lords 
Sidney, Atlilone, and Coiiingsby, who appeared to have engrossed 
great part of the forfeitures by grants from the crown ; and even 
Commissioner Culliford, who had been guilty of the most grievous 
acts of oppression, escaped with impunity. 

XIV. 'J'lie old whig principle was not yet wholly expelled 
from the Lower House, 'ilie undue influence of the court was 
exerted in such an open, scandalous manner, as gave offence to 
die majority of the Commons. In the midst of tlieir condescen- 
sion, Sir Edward Hussey, member for Lincoln, brought in a bill 
touching free and impartial proceedings in parliament. It was 
intended to disable all nienibers of parliament from enjoying 
places of tnist and profit, and particularly levelled against the 
officers of the army and navy, who had insinuated Uicmseives into 
the House in such numbers, that this was curamonly called the 
officers’ parliaiiieiit. 'I'lie bill passed the House of Couuuofls, 
and was sent up to the I..ard8, by whom it was read a second 
time, and committed ; but the ministry employing their whole 
strength against it, on the report it was thrown out by a majority 
of two voices. 'I'he Earl of Mulgrave again distinguished him- 
self by his elocution, in a speech that was held in great venera- 
tion by the people ; and, among those who entered a protest in 
the journals of the House, when the majority rejected the hill, 
was Prince George of Ueiiniark, Duke of Cumberland. 'Hie 
court had not recollected themselves from the coiislcrnutioii pro- 
duced by such a vigorous opposition, when the iCarl of blirews- 
bury produced another bill for triennial parliaments, providing 
that there should be an annual session : that if, at the expiration 
of tliree years, the crown should not order tlia writs to be issued, 
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the lord chancellor, or keeper, or commissioner of the great seal, 
* should issue them ex officio, and by authority of this act, under 
severe penalties. The immediate object of this bill was the disso* 
liition of the present parliament, which had already sat three ses- 
sions and began to be formidable to the people, from its conces- 
sions to the ministry. The benetits that would accrue to the con- 
stitution from the establishments of triennial parliament.s were 
very well understood, as these points had been frequently dis- 
cussed in former reigns. The courtiers now objected, that fre- 
quent electioas would render the freeholders proud and insolent, 
encourage faction among the electors, and entail a continual ex- 
pence upon the member , as he would find himself obliged, du- 
ring the whole time of his sitting, to behave like a candidate, cou- 
Bcious how soon the time of election would revolve. In spite of 
the miiiisterial interest in the Upper House, the bill passed, and 
contained a proviso, that the present parliament should not con- 
tinue any longer than the month of January next ensuing. The 
court renewed its efforts against it in the House of Commons, 
where, nevertheless, it was carried, with some alterations, which 
the Lords approved. But all these endeavours were frustrated 
by the prerogative of the king, who by refusing his assent, pre- 
vented its being enacted into a law. 

X V. It was at the instigation of the ministry, that the Com- 
mons brought in a bill for continuing and explaining certain tem- 
. porary laws then expiring or expired. Among these was an act 
for restraining the liberty of the press, which owed its origin to 
the reign of Charles 11. and had ^en revived in the first year of 
' the succeeding reign. The bill passed the Lower House w'ith- 
oht difficulty, but met with warm opposition in the House of 
Lords, a go^ number of whom protested against it, as a law 
that subjected all learning and true information to the arbitrary 
will of a mercenary, and, perhaps, iguorant licenser, destroying 
the properties of authurs, and extending the evil of monopolies. 

' The bill for regulating trials was dropped, and, in lieu of it, 
another produced for the preservation of their majesties’ sacred 
persons and govenunent : but this too was rejected by the majori- 
ty, ill consequence of the ministry’s secret management. 

1693 . The £ast-lndia company narrowly escaped dissolution. 
Petitions and countei^petitiuns were deliver^ into the House of 
- Commons : the pretensions on both sides were carefully examin- 
ed : a committee of the whole House resolved, that there should 
be a new subscription of a joint-stock not exceeding, two million 
five hundred thousand pounds, to continue for one-and-twenty 
years. 'The report was made and received, and the public ex- 
pected to see the affair brought to a speedy issue: but the com- 
pany had recourse to the same expedients, which had lately 
•^wovwl to succastful ia the hands of the ministry. Those who 
nd baea the most warm in detecting their abuses suddenly cooL 
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od; anti the prosecution of the alTuir began to languish. Not but 
that the House presented an address to his majesty, praying that 
he would dissolve the company upon three years warning, ac- 
cording to the condition of their charter. He told them he would 
consider their address ; and they did not further urge their remon- 
strance. The bill for ascertaining the commissions and salaries 
of the judges, to which the king had refused the royal assent in 
the last session, was revived, twice read, and reject^ ; and ano- 
ther, for preventing the exportation and melting of the coin, they 
suffered to lie neglected on the table. On the fourteeiuu day of 
March, the king put an end to the session, after having thanked 
the parliament for so great testimonies of their affection, and 
promised tlie supplies should not be misapplied. He observed, 
that tlie posture of affairs caljed him abroad; but that he would 
leave a sufficient number of troops for the security of the king- 
dom: he assured them he would expose his person upon all occa- 
sions for the advantage of these kingdoms ; and use his utmost 
endeavours to make them a nourishing nation *. 

XVI. During the course of ihis ses.>non. Lord Muhun was 
iudicted and tried by his peers, in W'estminster-hall, as an accom- 
plice in the murder of one Montford, a celebrated comedian, 
the Marquis of Caermarthen acting as lord-steward upon this oc- 
casion. The judges having been consulted, the peers proceeded 
to give their judgments seriatim, and Muhun was acquitted by a 
great majority, 'i'be king, wlio, from |iis first accession to the 
throne, had endeavoured to trim the balance between the wbigs 
and tiirics, by mingling them togetlier in his ministry, made some 
uiteratioiis at this period, that .savoured of the same policy. The 
great-.seal, with the title of lord keeper, was bestowed upon Sir 
John Somers, who was well skilled in tlie law, as in many other 
branches of polite and useful literature. He po.ssessed a remark- 
able talent fur business, in which he exerted great patience and 
assiduity ; was gentle, candid, and equitable; a whig in princi- 
ples, yet moderate, pacific, and conciliating. Of die same teni- 
I per was Sir John Trenchard, now appointed secretary of state- 

• Tlie oiliiT laws made in tliis si^siun were tlicse that follow : ■ -An «ct for 
preveiitnn; suits awaiiisC such as had acted for their niajestie/ service in dc*- 

- 'fence of this kingdom An act for raiiiiitt the inilitra in the year 169:t An 

act, uatlKiriuiig tlw jud|i;es to empower such persoiis, other than common attor- 
. Hies ami solicitor^ as they sliouid tiiink tit, to take spectnl UiH, except in bon- 

doll, WestiiiiuMer, aiul ten miles rnund .An act to encourage the appre- 

'heudine of hieliwayinen An act for preventing cUiideslme iiiarriages An 

‘ act for the recaining, encouraging, and settling the Greeal.ind Irnde .An act 

lo pnsvenl malicious iiifoniiatioiis in the court of kingVbench, nnd tor the tmire 

.easy reversal of outlaw TICS in iluit court -Aii act for the heiter discovery of 

judgments in the courts of law An net for lielneiiug declarations to prisoa- 

ers for debt— -An ast for regulating jirocecdings in tliecrywa odice — * — An net 
for the more easy discovery nnd Conviction of such as should destroy fhe game 
' of this kingdom— —And en net fee continuing the acH for pro'hihiling'aH trade 
~jtMdjcaam(ro« with £nnce,. and fur the eacouragemeataf phvateeia, . 
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He had been concerned with the Duke of Monmouth, and es- 
caped to the continent, where he lived gome years ; was calm, 
sedate, well acauainted with foreign aflairs, and considered as a 
leading man in liis party. 'Fhese two are said to have been pro- 
moted at the recommendation of the Earl of Sunderland, who 
had by tliis time insinuated himself into the king’s favour and 
confidence; though his success confirmed the opinion, which 
many entertained, of his having betrayed his old master, 'ilie 
leaders of the opposition, were Sir Edward Seymour, again be- 
come a malcontent, and Sir Christopher Musgrave, a gentleman 
of Cumberland, who, though an extravagant tory from principle, 
had refused to concur with all the designs of the late king. He 
was a person of a grave and regular deportment, who had reject- 
ed many offers of the ministry, which he opposed with great 
violence; yet on some critical occasions, his patriotism gave way 
to his avaiicc, and he yielded up some important points, in con- 
sideration of large sums which he received from tlie court in 
secret. Other.s declared war against tlic administration, because 
they thought their own talents were not sufficiently considered. 

Of these, the cliief were Paul Foley and Koliert Harley. The 
first was a lawyer of good capacity, extensive learning, and vir- 
tuous principles, but peevish, obstinate, and morose, lie enter- 
tained a very despicable opinion of the court ; and this he propa- 
gated witli equal assiduity and success. Harley possessed a good 
fund of leainii.g ; was capable of uncommon application, particu- 
larly turned to politics. He knew the forms of parliament, had 
a peculiar dexterity at prolracliiig and perplexing debates; and 
cherished the must aspiring ambition. Admiral Russel was 
created treasurer of tlie bousliold : but the command of the fleet 
was vested in the hands of KiHigrew, Delaval, and Shovel. Sir 
George Uuoke was declared viee-adiniral »l the red, and John 
Lord I’crkeley, of the bine division ; their rear admirals were 
Matthew -Aylmer and David Milcliel. 

-\.ViI. The king luiving visited the fleet and fortifications at ' 
Portsmouth, given insLruetions for annoying the enemy by sea, 
and left the administration in the hands of the qncen, embarked 
on tile last day of March, near Gravesend, and arrived in Hol- 
land on the third of April. The troops of the confederates were 
forthwith ordered to assemble: but while he was employed in 
making preparations for the canipuign, the French king actually 
took the field, atteiuied by Madame de Maintenoii, and all the 
court ladies. His design was supposed to be upon some towojii 
Drabtliil: bis army amounted to one hundred and tweuty.. thou- 
sand men, completely armed, and abundantly supplied with all 
necessaries for every sort of military o^peralioii. Jkjug Willjf^p 
immediately took posfeAsioii of tlie sUong camp at Parte UMr 
L^v,aiii, a situation which enabled him to cover the |>la<^ Jhat 
were most exposed. Underataudiug that the French emissaries 
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Lad sowiv the seeds of dissension between the bishop and chapter 
of Liege, he sent the Duke of Wirteinberg thither, to reconcile 
the different parties, and concert measures for the further security 
of the place. He reinfoKed the garrison with nine battalions ; 
and the Elector Palatuie lay with his troops in readiness to march 
to its relief. WilliaM likewise threw reinforcements into Maes* 
tricht, Hay, and Charleroy ; and he himself resolved to remain 
on the defensive, at the head- of sixty thousauri men, with a nu- 
merona train of artillery. 

*..,XVfll. Louis having reviewed his army nt Gemblohrs, and 
seen hie designs upon llrabant, defeated by the diligence of his 
antagonist, detaclied Boufflers with twenty thousand men to the 
Upper Rhine, to join the dauphin, who commanded in that 
quarter j then leaving tlie conduct of bis forces in tive Netherlands 
to the Duke de Luxembourg, he returned with his court fo Ver- 
sailles. Immediately after his departure, laixembouigh fixed his 
head-quarters at Mildert; and King William strengthened his 
camp on that side with ten battalions, and cigtit-ahd-twenty 
pieces of camton. The enemy's convoys were frequently surpri- 
sed by detachments from the garrisons of Cliarleroy , and a large 
body of horse, foot, and dragoons, being drafted out of laege and 
Maestricht, took post at Huy, undei the command of the Count 
de Tilly, so as to straiten the i'leiicli in theif quarters. These,' 
however, were dislodged by Luxembourg in person, who obliged 
the count to pass the Jaar with piecipilation, leaving behind three 
squadrons and all his baggage, which fell into tlie hands of the 
enemy. This check, however, was balanced by the success of 
the Duke of Wirtemberg, who, sn tlie head of thirteen battalions 
of infantry, and twenty squadrons of horse, forced the French lines 
between the Scheldt and the Lys ; and laid the whole country as 
far as Lisle under contribution. On that very day, which was 
the eighteenth of July, Luxembourg marched towards Huy, which 
was next morning invested by de Villeroy. The other cover- 
ed the siege, ana secured himself from the allies by lines of con- 
travallation. Before their batteries began to play, the town capi- 
tulated. On the twenty-third day of the month, the garrison 
mutinied ; the castles were surrendered f the governor remained a 
prisoner; and his men were conducted to Liege. The confede- 
rate army advanced in order to relieve the town ; but the king 
being apprised of its fate, detached ten battalions to reinforce the 
garrison of Liege, and next day returned to Neer-Hespen. 

XIX. Luxembourg made a motion towards Liege, as if he 
had intended to besiege the place; and encamped at Hellechiem, 
about seven leagues from the confederates. Knowing how much 
they were weakened by the different detachments w Inch hud been 
made from their army, he resolved to attack them in their camp, 
or at least fall upon their rear, should they retreat at his approach. 
On the twenty-eighth day of July, he beg;an his march in four 
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columni, and passed the Jaar near its source, witli an army su- 
perior to the allies by five-and-thirty thousand men. The king of 
England, at first, looked upon this motion as a feint to cover the 
design upon Liege : but receiving intelligence that their whole 
army was in full march to attack him in his camp, 'be resolved 
to keep his ground ; and immediately drew up his forces in order 
of battle. His general officers advised him to repass die Geete : 
but he chose to risque a battle, rather than expose the rear of 
his army in repassing that river. His right wing extended as far 
as Neer-Winden, along the Geete, covered with hedges, hollow 
ways, aud a small rivulet; the left reached to Neer-Landen ; and 
these two villages were joined by a slight entrenchment, which 
the king ordered to be thrown up hi the evening. Brigadier 
Ramsay, with the regiments of O’Farrel, Mackay, Lauder, Le- 
ven, aiid Monroe, were ordered to die right of the whole army, 
to line some hedges and hollow ways, on the fartlier side of the 
village of La re. Six battalions of Brandenburg were posted to 
the left of th^ village; and General Dumont, with the Hano- 
verian infantry, possessed the village of Neer-Winden, which 
covered part of the camp, between the main body and the right 
wing of the cavalry. Neer-Landen, on the left was secured by 
six battalions of English, Danes, and Dutch. Tlie remaining in- 
fantry were drawn up in one line behind die entrenchment. 'Flie 
dragoons upon the left guarded the village of Domial upon the 
brook of Beck ; and from thence the left wing of horse extended 
to Neer-Landen, were it was covered by this rivulet. 

XX. The king having visited all the posts on horseback, and 
given the necessary orders, reposed himself about two hours on 
his couch ; and early in the morning sent for his chaplain, whom 
he joined in prayer with great devotion. At sun-rising die enemy 
appeared drawn up in order of batde : and the allies began to 
play their cannon with great success. About eight in the morning 
they attacked the villages of Lare and Neer-Winden with great 
fury; and twice made themselves masters of these posts, from 
whence they were as often repulsed. The allies still kept their 
ground ; and the Duke of Berwick was taken by his uncle Briga- 
dier Churchill. Then the French made an attack upon the left 
wing of the confederates at Neer-Landen ; and, after a very ob- 
stinate dispute, were obliged to give way, though they still kept 
possession of the avenues. Tlie Prince of Conti, however, re- 
newed the charge, with the flower of the French infantiy; and 
the confederates being overpowered, retreated from the village, 
leaving the camp in mat part exposed. Villeroy marching this 
way with a body of horse, was encountered and repulsed by the 
Count D’Arco, general of the Bavarian cuirassiers ; and the Duke 
de Chartres narrowly escaped being taken. Mean while Luxem- 
bourg, the Prince of Conti, the Count de Marsin, and the Mar- 
shal de Joyeuse, charged on the right, and in different parts of 
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the line, with Mich impetuosity as sumioanted all resistance. The 
camp of the confederates was immediately filled with French 
troops: the villi^es of Lare and Neer-VViuden were taken, after 
a long and desperate dispute. The Hanoverian and Dutch horse 
being broken, the king in person brought the English cavalry to 
their assistance. They fought with great gallantry ; and for some 
time retarded the fate of the day. U he infantry were rallied, and 
stood firm until all their ammuuiticMi was expended. In a word, 
they were scarce able to sustain the weight of such a superiority 
in point of number, when the Marquis D’Harcourt joined the 
enemy from Huy, with two-and-twenty fresh squadrons, which 
immediately turned the scale ,in their favour. The Elector of 
Bavaria, after having made extraordinary efforts, retreated with 
great difficulty over the bridge to the other side of the river, where 
be rallied the troops, in order to favour the retreat of those who 
had not passed. The king seeing the battle lost, and the whole 
army in confusion, retired witli the infantry to Dormal on the 
brook of Beck, where the dragoons ofg the left wing were posted, 
and then ordered the regiments of VVyndbam, Lumley, and Gal- 
way, to cover his retreat over the bridge at Neer-Hcspen, which 
he effected with great difficulty. Now all was tumult, rout, and. 
consternation; and a great number of the fugitives, threw them- 
selves into the river, where they were drowned. This had like 
to have been the fate of the brave Earl of Athlone : the Duke 
of Ormond was wounded in several places, and taken prisoner 
by the enemy ; and the Count de Solmes was mortally wounded. 
Ptolemache brought off the greater part of the English infantry 
with great gallantry and conduct : as for the baggage, it had been 
sent to Liege before the engagement : but the confederates lost 
sixty pieces of cannon, and nine mortars, a great number of stan- 
dards and colours *, with about seven thousand men killed and 
wounded in the action. It must be owned tliat tlie allies fought 
with great valour and perseverance ; and that King William made 
prodigious efforts of courage and activity to retrieve the fortune 
of the day. He was present in all parts of the battle : he charged 
in person both on horseback and on foot, where .the danger was 
most imminent. His peruke, the sleeve of his coat, and the knot 
of his scarf were penetrated by three different musket-bullets, and 
be saw a great number of soldiers fail on every side of him. The 
enem^ bore witness to his extraordinary valour. Tlte Prince of 
Conti, in a letter to his Princess, which was intercepted, decla- 
red, that he saw the Prince of Orange exposing himself to the 
greatest dangers : and that such valour richly deserved the peace- 
able possession of the crown he wore. Yet here, as in every 
Other battle he fought, his conduct and disposition were severely 

• The Duke of Luxembonlg sent inch a number of standards and ensigns to 
Paris, during the course of war, •that the Prince of Conti called him the 
Vpholsterer of Notre Dame, a church m which those trophies were displayed. 
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censured. Luxembourg having observed the nature of his utis- 
ation, immediately before the engagement, is said to bay«> ex- 
claimed, Now, I believe Waldeck is really dead:” alluding. tn 
that general’s known sagacity in choosing ground for an encamp- 
ment. Be that as it will, he paid dear for his victory. His Icmsi 
in officers and men exceed of the alliei; and he reaped u» 
solid advantage from the battle. He remained fifteen days inae- 
tive at Waren, while King William, recalling the Duke of Wir- 
tembeig, and drafting troops: from Liege and other garrisons, 
was in a few daya able to hazard another engagement. 

XXL Nodting remarkable happened duruig the remaining 
part of the campaign, until Luxembourg, being refined: by Boirf- 
fiers with a strong reinforcement from the Khane, invested Cbar- 
leroy. He had taken his measures with such caution and dexterify, 
that the allies could not frustrate his operations, without attack- 
ing his lines at a great disadvantage. The king cktached the 
Elector of Bavaria and the Duke of Wirtembeig, with thirty bat- 
talions and forty squadrons, to make a diversion in Flanders: but 
they returned in a few days, without having attempted any thing 
of consequence. The garrison cf Chariert^ defended the place 
with surprising valour, from the tenth of September to the 
eleventh of October, (toting which period they had repulsed the 
assailants in several attacks : but, at lengtii, d^pairing ^ relict, 
the governor capitulated on the moat honourable conditions: the 
reduction of the place was celebrated with a T* Detm^ and other 
rejoicings at Paris. Louis, however, in the midst of ail his glo- 
ry, was extremely mortified when he reflected upon the little ad- 
vantage he had reaped from all his late victories Fhe alljea had 
been defeated successively at Fierua, Steeakirfc and i^onden: 
vet in a fortnight after each of those totUes, William was alwi^t 
In a condition to risque another engagement. Formerly, Lotus 
had conqnered half of Holland, Flanders, and Franciie Coaifi 
without a battle ; whereas, now he could a<^ with his' utmost 
efforts and after the most signal victories, pass the frontiers of 
the United Provinces, 'llie conquest of (Jharleroy concluded 
the campaign in the Netherlands, and both armies went into win- 
ter quarters. 

XXII. The French army on the Rhine, under D« Loiges 
passed that river in the moadi of May at Philipaburgh, and in- 
vested the city of Heidelberg, vriikh they took, plundered, and 
reduced to ashes. This genm'al corrunitied mnalMrless barbarities 
in the Palatinate, which he ravaged without even sparing the 
tombs of the dead. The Fromh soldiers, on tbb occasion, seem 
to have been actuated by die most brutal inhumanity. They 
butchered the inhabitants, violated the women, plumlered the 
houses, rifled the churches, and murdered priests -at the alter, 
'fhey broke open the eleciciral vaalt, and scattered the ashes ef 
tliat illustnoiis family about the streets. Th^ set fiee. to different 
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quarters of the city; they stripped about fifteen tliousand of the 
inhabitants, without distinction of age or sex, and drove them 
naked into the castle, that the garrison might be the sooner in- 
duced to capitulate. There they remained like cattle in the open 
air, without food or covering, tortured between the horrors of 
their fate and the terrors of a bombardment. \^'hen they were 
set at liberty, in consequence of the fort’s being surrendered, a 
great number of them died along the banks of the Neckar, from 
cold, hunger, anguish, and despair. These enormous cruelties, 
which would have disgraced the arms of a Tartarian freebooter, 
were acted by the express command of Louis XIV. of France, 
who has been celebrated by so many venal pens, not only as the 
greatest monarch, but also as the most polished prince of Chris- 
tendom. De Loiges advanced towards the Neckar against the 
Prince of Baden, who lay encamped on the other side of that 
river: but in attempting to pass, he was twice repulsed with con- 
siderable damage. The dauphin joining the army, which now 
amounted to seventy thousand men, crossed without opposition ; 
but found tbe Germans so advantageously posted, that he would 
not hazard an attack : having, therefore, repassed the river, he 
secured Stutgard with a garrison, sent detachments into Flanders 
and Piedmont, and returned in August to Versailles. In Pied- 
mont the allies were still more unfortunate. The Duke of Savoy 
and his confederates seemed bent upon driving the French from 
Casal and Pignerol. The first of these places was blocked up, 
and the other actually invested. The fort of St. Bridget, that cover- 
ed the place, was taken, and the town bombarded. Mean while 
Catinat being reinforced, descended into the plains. 'The Duke 
was so apprehensive of Turin, that he abandoned the siege of 
Pignerol, after having blown up the fort, and marched in quest 
of the enemy to the plain of Marsaglia, in tbe neighbourhood of 
bis capital. On the fourth day of October, the French advanced 
npon them from the hills, between Orbasson and Prosasque ; and 
a desperate engagement ensued. The enemy charged the left 
wing of the conMerates, sword in hand, with incredible fury : 
though they were once repulsed, they renewed the attack with 
such impetuosity, that the Neapolitan and Milanese horse were 
obliged to give way, and disordered the German cavalry. These 
falling upon the foot, threw tbe whole wing into confusion. 
Meanwhile, the main body and the other wing sustained the 
the charge without flinching, until they were exposed in flank by 
the defeat of the cavalry: then the whole front gave way. In 
vain the second line was brought up to sustain them : the horse 
turned their backs, and the infantry was totally routed.' In a 
word, the confederates were obliged to retire wi^ precipitation, 
leaving their cannon, and about eight thousand men killed or 
wounded on the field of battle. 'The Duke of Schomberg having 
been denied the post which was his due, insisted upon fighting at 
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the head of the troops maintained by the king of Great Britain,, 
who were posted in the centre, and behaved with great gallantry 
under the eye of their commander. When the left wing was d^ 
feated, the Count de los Torres desired he would take upon him 
the command, and retreat with the infantry and right wing : but 
hu refused to act without the order of his highness, and said, 
things were come to such a pass, that they must either conquer 
or die. He continued to animate his men with his voice and ex- 
ample, until he received a shot in the thigh. His valet seeing him 
fall, ran to his assistance, and called for quarter, but was killed 
by the enemy before he could be nndersto^. 'Die duke beii^ 
taken at the same instant, was afterwards dismissed upon his pa- 
role, and in a few days died at Turin, universally lamented on 
account of his great and amiable qualities. The Earl of Warwick 
and Holland, who accompanied him as a volunteer, shared his 
fate, in being wounded and taken prisoner: but he soon recover- 
ed his health and liberty. This victory was as unsubstantial as 
that of Lanilen, and almost as dear in the purchase : for the con- 
federates made an obstinate defence, and yielded solely to supe 
rior numbers. The Duke of Savoy retreated to Moncalier, and 
threw a reinforcement into Conti, which Catinat would not ven- 
ture to besiege, so severely had he been handled in the battle- 
He therefore contented himself with laying the country under 
contribution, reinforcing the garrisons of Casal, Pignerol, and 
Susa, and making preparations for repassing the mountains. The 
news of tlie victory no sooner reached Paris, than Ixiuis dispatch- 
ed M. de Chanlais to Turin, with proposals for detaching tlie 
Duke of Savoy from the interest of the allies ; and the Pope, who 
was become a partisan of France, supported the negociation widi 
his whole iniluence ; but the French king had not yet touched up- 
on the right string. The duke continued deaf to all his ad- 
dresses. 

XXIII. France had been alike successful in her intrigues at 
the courts of Rome and Constantinople. ITie vizir at tlie Porte 
had been converted into a pensionary and creature of Louis; but 
the war in which the Turks had been so long and unsuccessfully 
engaged, rendered him so odious to the people, that the grand 
signor deposed him, in order to appease their clamours. Tiie 
English and Dutch ambassadors at Constantinople forthwith re- 
newed their mediation for a peace with the emperor ; but tlie 
terms they proposed were still rejected with disdain. In the mean 
time general Heusler, who commanded the imperialists in Tran- 
sylvania, reduced the fortresses of Jeno and Viliaguswar. In tlie 
beginning of July the Duke deCroy assumed the chief command 
^of the Gerina:i army, passed the Danube »id the Saave, and in- 
vested Belgrade. Tlie siege was carried on for some time with 
great vigour : but, at length, abandoned at the approach of the 
vizir who obliged the imperialists to repass the Saave^ and sent 
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out paitie» whidi made incursion! info Upper-Huoguy. The, 
power of France had never been *o contpicuout as at this junc- 
tore, when she maintained a formidable navy at sea, and four 
great armies in different parts of Europe, Exclusive of the opera* 
tione in Flanders, Oermony, and Piedmont, the Count de Noailles 
iuvested Ropes in Catalonia, about the latter end of May, while 
at the same time'it was blocked up by the French fleet, under 
the command of Count d’Etr^es. In a few days the place was 
suirendarad by capitulation, and the castle of Aiupurias met with 
the same fate. The Spanish power was reduced to such a degree 
that Noailles might have proceeded in bis conquests without in- 
lemiption, bad not he been obliged to detach part of bis army to 
rainforce Catinat in Piedmont. 

' XXIV. Nothing could be more inglonous for the Enadish than 
their operations by sea in the course of this summer. 'Die king 
bad ordered the admirals to use all possible dispatch in equipping 
the fleets, that they might block up the enemy in their own ports, 
and protect the commerce, wliich had suffered severely from the 
French privateers. They u«re, however, so dilatory in their pro- 
ceedings, that tlie squadrons of the enemy sailed from tlieir har- 
bours before the English fleet could put to sea. About the mid- 
dle of May it was assembled at St. Helen’s, and took on board 
flve regiments, intended fur» a descent on Brest ; but this enter- 
prise was never attempted. When4he English and Dutch squa- 
drons joined, so as to form a very numerous fleet, the public 
expected they would undertake some expedition of importance: 
but the admirals were divided in opinion, nor did their orders 
warrant their executing any scheme of consequence. Killigrew 
and Delaval did not escape the suspicion of being disaffected to 
the service : and France was said to have maintained a secret cor- 
respoiuleoce with the malcontents in Englanil. Louis had made 
surprising efforts to repair the damage which his navy had sus- 
tained. He had purchased several large vessels, and converted 
tliem into shipa of war : he had laid an embargo on all the aliip- 
ping of his kingdom, until bis iquaditms were manned : be had 
made a grand naval promotion, to encourage the officers and sea- 
men ; and this expedient produced a wonderful spirit of activity 
and emulation. In the month of May his fleet sailed to the 
Mediterranean, in tliree squadrons, consisting of seventy-one ca- 
pital ships, besides bomb-ketches, tire ships, and tenders. 

XXV. In the beginning of June, die Englisii and Dutch 
fleets sailed down the channel. On the sixth. Sir George Rouke 
was detached to the Straits with a squadron of three-and-twenty 
ships, as convoy to the Mediterranean trade. 'Die great fleet re- 
turned to Torbay, while he pursued his voyage, having under his 
protection about four hundred merchant ships belonging to Eng 
land, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Hamburg, and Flanders. On 
the sixteenth, his scouts discovered part of the French fleet under 
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ntpe St. ViDcent : next day tjieir whole navy appeared, to the 
amount of eighty sail. Sixteen of these plied up to the English 
squadron, while the vice-admiral of the white stood off to sea, to 
intercept the ships under convoy. Sir George Rooke, by the ad- 
vice of the Dutch vice-admiral Vandergoes, resolved, if possible, 
to avoid an engagement, which could oidy tend to tlieir absolute 
ruin. He forthwith sent orders to the small ships that were near 
the land, to put into the neighbouring ports of Faro, St. Lucan, 
and Cadiz) while he himself stood off with an easy sail for the 
protection of the rest. About six in tlie evening, ten sail of the 
enemy came up witli two Dutch ships of war, commanded by the 
Captains Schrijver and Vander-Poel, who seeing no possibility of 
escaping, tacked in shore; and, thus drawing the French after 
them, helped to save the rest of the fleet. When attacked they 
made a most desperate defence, but at last were overpowered by 
numbers, and taken. An English ship of war and a rich pinnace 
were bunied ; nine-and-twenty mercTiant vessels were taken, and 
about fifty destroyed by the Counts de Tourville and D’Efrecs. 
Seven of the largest Sinvrn.a ships fell into the hands of M. de 
Coeilogon, and four he sunk in the bay of Gibraltar. The value 
of the Toss sustained on (his occasion amounted to one million 
sterling. Mean while Rooke stood off with a fresh gale, and on 
the nineteenth sent home the Lark ship of war with the news of 
his misfortune ; then he. bore away for the Madeiras, where 
having taken in wood and water, he set sail for Ireland, and on 
the third day of August arrived at Cork, with fifty sail, including 
ships of war and trading vessels. He detached Captain Fair- 
borne to Kinsale, with all his squadron, Except six ships of the 
line, «yrith which, in pursuance of orders, he joined the great fleet 
then crjLiising in the chops of the channel.' On the twenty-fifth 
day of August, they returned to St. Helen’s, and the four regi- 
ments were landed. On the nineteenth day of September, fif- 
teen Dutch ships of the line, and two frigates, set sail for Hol- 
land ; and twenty-.six sail, with seven fire-ships, were assigned as 
guard-ships during the winter. 

XXVI. 'fhe French admirals, instead of pursuing Rooke to 
Madeira, made an unsuccessful attempt upon Cadiz, and bom- 
barded Gibraltar, where the merchants' sunk their ships, that they 
^might not fall into the hands of the enemy. Then they sailed 
along the coast of Spain, destroyed some English and Dutch ves- 
sels at Malaga, Alicant, and other places; and returned in tri- 
umph to Toulon. About this period. Sir Francis Vi'heeler re- 
' turned to England with his squadron, from an unfortunate ex- 
pedition in tlie West-Indies. , In conjunction with Colonel Co^ 
^rington, governor of the Leward islands, he made unsuccessful 
^tempts upon the islands of Martinique and Dominique. Ilien 
W *0 Boston in New-England, with a view to concert an 
exjj^t^jlUon against Quebec, which was. judged impracticable. Hie 
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after^tardj steered for Placentia in Newfoundland, which he would 
have attacked witliout hesitation ; but the design was rejected by 
a majority of voices in the council of war. 'Fhus disappointed, he 
Set sail for England; and arrived at Portsmouth in a very shatter- 
ed condition, tlie greatest part of his men having died in the 
course of this voyage. 

XXVII. In November another effort was made to annoy the 
enemy. Commodore Ue nbow sailed with a squadron of twelve 
capital ships, four bomb-ketches, and ten brigantines, to the coast 
of St. Maloes, and anchoring within half a mile of the town, can- 
nonaded and bombarded it for three days successively. Tlien his 
men landed on an island, where they burned a convent. On the 
mneteentli, they took the advantage of a dark niglit, a fresh gale, 
and a strong tide, to send in a fireship of a particular contrivance, 
stiled the Infenial, in order to bum the town: but she struck 
upon a rock before she arrived at tlie place, and the engineer was 
obliged to set her on fire, and retreat. She continued burning 
for some time, and at last blew up, with such an e.\piosion as 
shook the whole town like an earthquake, unroofed three hundred 
houses, and broke all tlie glass and earthen ware for three leagues 
around. A capstan, that weighed two hundred poutids, was 
transported into the place, and falling upon a house, levelled it to 
the ground ; the greatest part of the wall towards the sea tumbled 
down ; and the inhabitauts were overwhelmed with consternation ; 
so that a small number of troops might have taken possession 
without resistance; but tliere was not a soldier on board. Never- 
theless, the sailors took and demolished Quince-fort, and did 
considerable damage to the town of St. Malo, which had been 
a nest of privateers that infested the English commerce. Though 
this attempt was executed with great spirit, and some success, the 
clamours of the people became louder and louder. They scrupled 
not to say, that the councils of the nation were betrayed; and 
their suspicious rose even to the secretary’s office. They observed, 
that the French were previously acquainted with all the motions 
of the English, and took their measures accordingly for tlieir de- i 
struction. 'They collected and compared a good number of par- 
ticulars, that seemed to justify their suspicion of treachery. But 
the misfortunes of the nation, in all probability, arose from a 
motly ministry, divided among themselves, w ho, instead of acting 
in concert for the public go^, employetl all tlieir influence to 
tliwart the views, and blacken the reputation of each otlier. The 
people in general exclaimed against the Marquis of Caermarthen, 
the earls of Nottingham and Rochester, who had acquired great 
credit with tlie queen, and, from tlieir hatred to the whigs, be- 
trayed the interests of the'natioii. 

XXVIIL But if the English were discontented, the French 
wete miserable, in spite of all their victories. That kingdom la- 
boured under a dreadful famine, occasioned partly from unfavour- 
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able seasons, and partly from tlie war, which had not left hands 
sufficient to cultivate the ground. Notwithstanding all the dili- 
gence and providence of their ministry,, in bringing supplies of 
com from Sweden and Denmark, their care in regulating the 
price, and furnishing the markets, their liberal contributions for 
the relief of the indigent, multitudes perished of want, and the 
whole kingdom was reduced to poverty and distress. Louis pined 
in the midst of his success. He saw his subjects exhausted by a 
ruinous war, in which they had been involv^ by his ambition. 
He tampered with the allies apart, in hopes of dividing and> de- 
taching them from the grand confederacy : he solicited the north- 
ern crowns to engage as mediators for a general peace. A me- 
morial was actually presented by the Danish minister to King 
William, by which it appears, that the French king would have 
been contented to purchase a peace with some considerable con- 
cessions: but the terms were rejected by the king of England, 
whose ambition and revenge were not yet gratified ; and whose 
subjects, though heavily laden, could still bear additional bur- 
thens. 

XXIX. The jacobites had been very attentive to the progress 
of dissatisfaction in England, which they fomented with tjieir 
usual assiduity. The late declaration of King James had been 
couched in such imperious terms as gave offence even to some of 
those who favoured his interest. The Earl of Middleton, there 
fore, in the beginning of the year, repaired to Sf. Germain’s and 
obtained another, which contained the promise of a general par- 
don without exception, and every other concession that a British 
suoject could demand of his sovereign. About the latter end of 
May, two men, named Canning and Dormer, were apprehended 
for dispersing copies of this paper, tried at the Old Bailey, found 
guilty of not only dispersing, but also of composing a false and 
seditious libel, sentenced to pay five hundred marks a-piece, to 
stand three times in the pillory, and find sureties for their good 
behaviour. But no circumstance reflected more disgrace on this 
reign, than the fate of Anderton, the supposed printer of some 
tracts against the government. He was brought to trial for high 
treason : he made a vigorous defence, in spite of the insults and 
discouragements he sustained from a partial bench. As nothing 
but pre.«uniptions appeared against him, ffie jury scrupled to bring 
in a verdict that would affect hLs life, until they were reviled and 
reprimanded by judge Treby; then they found him guilty. In 
vain, recourse was had to the queen’s mercy : he suffered death 
at Tyburn ; and left a paper, protesting solemnly against the 
proceedings of the court, which he affirmed was appointed, not to 
try, but to convict him ; and petitioning heaven to forgive his 
penitent jury. 'I'he severity of the government was likewise ex- 
emplified in the case of some adventurers, who, having equipped 
privateers to cruise upon the English, under joint comnuss'oiu 
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from tne late King James and Louis XIV. happened to be taken 
by the English ships of war. Dr. Oldys, the king's advocate, 
being commanded to proceed against them as guilty of treason 
and piracy, refused to commence the prosecution ; and gave his 
opiuion in writing, that they were neither traitors nor pirates, 
lie supported this opinion by arguments before the council: these 
were answered by Dr. Littleton, who succeeded him in the office 
from which be was dismissed ; and the prisoners were executed 
as traitors. 'I1ie Jacobites did not fail tb retort those arts upon 
the government, which tlieir adversaries had so successfully prac- 
tiserl in the late reign. They inveighed against the vindictive spi- 
rit of the administration, and taxed it with encouraging informers 
and false witnesses ; a charge fur which there was too much foun- 
dation. 

XXX. lire friends of James in Scotland still continued to 
concert designs in his favour t but their correspondence was de- 
tected, and their aims defeated, by the vigilance of the ministry 
in tliat kingdom. Secretary Johnstone nut only kept a watchful 
eye over all their transactions, but by a dexterous management of 
court liberality and favour, appeased llie discontents of the Pres- 
byterians so effectually, that the king ran uo risque in assembling 
the parliament. Some offices were bestowed upon the leaders of '' 
the Kirk-party; and the Duke of Hamilton, being reconciled to 
the government, was appointed commissioner. On the 18lh day 
of April, the session was opened, and the king’s letter, replete 
with the most cajoling expressions, being read, the parliament 
proceeded to exhibit uiideiiiabie specimens of tlieir good humour. 

They drew up a very affectionate answer to tiis majesty’s letter: 

They voted an addition of six new regiments to the standing forces 
of the kingdom : They granted a supply of above one hundred « 
and fifty thousand pounds sterling to Ins' majesty : They enacted 
a law for levying men to serve on board tlie royal navy ; They 
.fined all absentees, whether Lords or Commons ; and vacated the 
seats of all those commissioners who refused to take the oath of 
assurance, which was equivalent to an abjuration of King J anies : 

They set on foot an enquiry about an intended invasion : ’Hiey 

J ublislied some intercepted letters supposed to be written to King 
ames by Nevil Payne, whom they committed to prison, and 
threatened with a trial for high treason ; but he eluded the danger, 
by threatening in his turn to impeach those who had made their 
peace with the government ; They passed an act for the compre- 
heusiou of such of the episcopal clergy as should condescend to 
take the oatlis by the tenth day of J uly. All that the general 
assembly required of them, was, an offer to subscribe tlie con- 
fession of faiili, and to acknowledge presbytery as the only govern- 
ment of the bcottish church : but they neither submitted to these 
terms, uor took the oaths wiihio the limited time, so that they 
forfeited all legal right to their benefices. Nevertheless, they cou- 
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tinued in possession, and even received private assurances of the 
king’s protection. It was one of William’s political maxims, to 
court his domestic enemies ; but it was never attended with any 
good effect. This indulgence gave offence to the Presbyterians, 
and former distractions began to revive. 

XXXI. The king having prevailed upon the states-general to 
augment their land forces and navy for the service of the ensuing 
campaign, embarked for England, and arrived at Kensington on 
the thirtieth day of October. Finding the people clamorous and 
discontented, the trade of the nation decayed, the affairs of state 
mismanaged ; and tlie ministers recriminating upon one another, 
he perceived the necessity of changing hands, and resolved to take 
his measures accordingly. Sunderland, his chief counsellor, re> 
presented, that the tories were averse to a continuance of a war, 
which had been productive of nothing but damage and disgrace ; 
whereas, the whigs were much more tractable, and would bleed 
freely, partly from the terrors of invasion and popery, partly from 
the ambition of being courted by the crown, and partly from the 
prospect of advantage, in advancing money to the government on 
the funds established by parliament; for that sort of traffic wliich 
obtained the appellation of the monied-interest was altogether a 
whiggish institution. The king revolved these observations in Ilia 
own mind ; and, in the mean time, the parliament met on the 
seventh day of November, pursuant to tlte last prorogation. In 
his speech, he expressed his reaeutment against those who were 
tlie authors of the miscarriages at sea; represented the necessity 
of increasing tlie land forces and the navy ; end demanded a suit- 
able supply for these purposes. In order to pave the way to their 
condescension, be had already dismissed from bis council die Earl 
of Nottingham, who, of all his ministers, was the most odious 
to the people. His place would have been immediately filled 
with the Earl of Shrewsbury ; but that nobleman suspecting this 
was a change of men rather than of measures, stood aloof for 
some time, until be received such assurances from the king as 
quieted his scruples, and tlien he accepted the office of secretary. 
The lieutenancy for die city of London, and all other coramissiona 
over Enghiitd, were altered, widi a view to favour the whigiulmv 
est; and tlie individuals of that party were indulged with many 
places of trust and profit : but the tories were too powerful in 
the House of Commons to be exasperated, and ibersfore a good 
number of them were retained in office. 

XXXII. On the sixth day of tbe session, the Commons unani- 
mously resolved to support their majesties and their goveromert; 
to enquire into the trade of tbe nation. The Turkey company 
W'ere summoned to produce the petkiooB they had delivered to- 
the commissioners of the Admiralty for convoy : Lord Falkland, 
who sat at the head of that board, gave in copies of ail tbe orders 
and dvectioos sent to Sir George Rookc concerning (be Straits 
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fleet, together with a list of all the ships at that time in commis- 
sion. It appeared, in the course of this enquiry, that the mis- 
carriage of Kooke’s fleet was in a great measure owing to the 
misconduct of the admirals, and neglect of the victualliiig-oflice ; 
but they were screened by a majority. Mr. Harley, one of the 
commissioners for taking and stating the public accounts, deliver- 
ed a report, which contained a charge of peculation against Lord 
Falkland. Rainsford, receiver of the rites and perquisites of the 
navy, confessed that he had received and paid more money than 
that which was charged in the accounts ; and, in particular, that 
he had paid four thousand pounds to Lord Falkland, by his ma* 
jesty’s order. This lord had acknowledged, before the commis- 
sioners, that he had paid one half of the sum, by the king’s order, 
to a person who was not a member of either House ; and that the 
remainder was still in his hands. Rainsford owned that he had 
the original letter which he received from Falkland, demanding 
the money ; and this nobleman desiring to see it, detained the 
voucher ; a circumstance that incensed the Commons to such a 
degree, that a motion was made for committing him to the tower, 
and debated with great warmth, but at last over-ruled by the ma- 
jority. Nevertheless, they agreed to make him sensible of their 
displeasure, and he was reprimanded in his place. 'Hie House of 
Lords having also enquired into the causes of the miscarriage at 
sea, very violent debates arose, and at length the majority resolv- 
ed, that the admirals had done well in the execution of the orders 
they had received. This was a triumph over tlie whig lords, who 
had so eagerly prosecuted the affair, and now protested against 
the resolution, not without great appearance of reason. The 
next step of the Lords was to exculpate the Earl of Nottingham, 
as the blame seemed to lie with him on the supposition that the 
admirals were innocent. With a view, therefore, to transfer this 
blame to Trenchard, the whiggish secretary, the earl gave the 
House to understand, that be had received intelligence from Pa- 
ris, in the beginning of J une, containing a list of the enemy’s 
fleet, and the time of their sailing ; that this was communicated 
to a committee of the council, and particularly imparted to secre- 
tary 'Frenchard, whose province it was to transmit instructions to 
the.admirals. Two conferences passed on this subject between 
the Lords and Commons. Trenchard delivered in his defence in 
writing ; and was in his turn screened by the whole efforts of the 
ministry, in which the whig influence now predominated, llius, 
an enquiry of such national consequence, which took its rise from 
the king’s own expression of resentment against the delinquents, 
was stifled by the arts of the court, because it was likely to affect 
one of its creatures: for, though there was no premeditated 
treachery in tiie case, the interest of the public was certainly sa- 
crificed to the mutual animosity of the ministers. The charge of 
Lord Falkland being resumed in the House of Commons, he ap- 
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peared to have begged, and received of the king, the remaining 
two thousand pounds of the money which had been paid by 
Rainsford : he was therefore declar^ guilty of high misdemeanor 
and breach of trust, and committed to the tower; from whence, 
however, he was in two days discharged upon his petition. 

XXXIII. Harley, Foley, and Harcourt, presented to the 
House a state of receipts and issues of the revenue, together with 
two reports from- the commissioners of accounts, concerning sums 
issued for secret services, and to members of parliament. This 
was a discovery of the most scandalous practices in the mystery 
of corruption, equally exercised on the individuals of both par- 
ties, in occasional bounties, grants, places, pensions, equivalents, 
and additional salaries. Tlie malcontents, therefore, justly ob- 
served, the House of Commons was so managed that the king 
could bafBe any bill, quash all grievances, stifle accounts, and 
rectify the articles of Limerick. When the Commons took into 
consideration the estimates and supplies of the ensuing year, the 
king demanded forty thousand men for the navy, and above one 
hundred thousand for the purposes of the land^rvice. Before 
the House considered these enormous demands, ' they granted four 
hundred thousand pounds by way of acivance, to quiet the elai 
mours of the seamen, who were become mutinous and desperate 
for want of pay, upwards of one million being due to them for 
wages. Then the Commons voted the number of men required 
for the navy ; but they were so ashamed of that for the army, that 
they thought it necessary to act in such a manner as should in>- 
ply that they still retained some regard for their country. Tliey 
called for all the treaties subsisting between the king and his al- 
lies ; they examined the different proportions of the troops furnish- 
ed by the respecnve powers ; they considered the intended aug- 
mentations, and fixed the establishment of the year at fourscore 
and three thousand, one hundred and twenty one men, including 
officers. For the maintenance of these they alloted Ae sum of 
two millions five hundred and thirty thousand, five hundred, and 
nine pounds. They granted two millions for the navy, and about 
five hundred thousand pounds to make good the deficiencies of 
the annuity and poll bills; so that the supplies for the year, 
amounting to about five millions and a half, raised by a lan^tax 
of four shillings in the pound, by two more lives in the annuities, 
a further excise on beer, a new duty on salt, and a lottery. 

XXXIV. Though the malcontents in parliament could not 
withstand this torrent of profusion, they e^eavoured to distress 
the court-interest, by reviving the popular bills of the preceding 
session ; such as that for regulating trials in cases of high-treason, 
the other for the more frequent calling and meeting of parlia- 
ments, and that concerning free and impartial proceedings in par- 
liament. The first was neglected in the House of Lords ; the 
second was rejected ; the third was passed by the Commons, oa 
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the •apposition that it would b« defeated in the other Hoiue. 
The Lonls returned it with certain ameodmeuts, to which the 
Common* would not agree : a conference ensued ' the peers re* 
ceded from their corrections, and passed the bill, to which the 
king, however, refused hit assent. Nothing could be more uit* 
popular and dangerous than such a step at this juncture. The 
Commons, in order to recover some credit with the people, de* 
termined to d^approve of his majesty’s conduct. The House 
formed itself into a committee, to take the state of the kingdom 
into consideration. They resolved, that whoever advised the king 
to ntfuse the royal assent to that bill, was an enemy to their ma- 
jesties and that kingdom. They likewise presented an address, 
expressing their concern that he had'hot given his consent to the 
bill, and beseeching his majesty to hearken for the future to the 
advice of his parliameut, rather than to the councils of particular 
persons, who might have private interests of their own, separate 
from those of his majesty and his people. 'Die king thanked 
them for their zeal, professed a warm regard for the constitution, 
and assured them he would look upon all parties as enemies, who 
should endeavour to lessen the confidence subsisting between die 
sovereign and his people. The members in the opposition wore 
not at all satisfied with this general reply. A day being appoint- 
ed to take it into consideration, a warm debate was maintained 
iVith equal eloquence and acrimony. At length, the question be- 
ing put, that an address should be made for a more explicit an- 
swer, it passed in the negative by a great majority. 

XXXV. I’he city of Ijondon petitioned that a parliamentary 
provision might be made for the orphans, whose fortunes they 
had scandalously squandered away. Such an application had 
been made in the preceding session, and rejected with disdain, as 
an imposition on the public ; but now tbo% scruples were re- 
moved, and the House passed a bill for this jpiirpose, consisting 
of many clauses, extending to different charges on the city lands : 
aqueducts, and jiersonal estates ; imposing duties on binding ap- 
prentices, constituting freemen, as also upon wines and coals im- 
ported hito London. On the twenty-third day of March, these 
bills received the royal assent, and the king took that opportuni- 
ty of recommending dispatch, as the season of the year was far 
advanced, and the enemy diligently employed in making prepara- 
tions for an early campaign, llie scheme of a national bank, like 
those of Amsterdam and Genoa, had been recommended to the 
ministry, as an excellent institution, as well for the credit and 
security of the government, as the increase of trade and circula- 
tion. One project was invented by Dr. Hugh Chamberlain, pro- 
loosing the circulation of tickets on land-security; but William 
Paterson was author of that which was carried into execution, by 
the interest of Michael Godfrey, and other active projectors. 
The scheme was founded on the potion of a transferable fund, and 
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• cii*cuiation by bill, on the credit of a Ifarge capital. Forty rt»er- 
chauts subscribed to the amount of five hundred thousand pounds, 
as a fund of ready money, to circulate one million at eight per 
cent, to be lent to the government; and even this fund of ready 
money bore the same interest. When it was prof>erIy digested in 
the cabinet, and a majority in parliament secured for its recep- 
tion, the undertakers for the court introduced it into the House 
of Commons, and expatiated upon tlie national advantages that 
would accrue from such a measure. Tliey said it would rescue 
tlic nation out of the hands of extortioners and usurers, lower 
interest, raise the value of land, revive and establish public cre- 
dit, extend circulation, consequently improve commerce, facili- 
tate the annual supplies, and connect the people the more closely 
with the government, llie project was violently oppo.sed by 'a 
strong party, who affirmed that it would become a monopoly, 
and engross the whole money of the kingdom : that, as it must 
infallibly be subserviait to government views, it might be employ- 
ed to the worst purposes of arbitrary power : that, instead of as- 
sisting, it would weaken commerce, by tempting people to with- 
draw their money from trade, and employ it on stock-jobbing ; 
tliat it would produce a swarm of brokers and jobbers to prey up- 
on tlieir fellow-creattires, encourage fraud and gaming, and fur- 
ther corrupt the morals of the nation. Notwithstanding these ob- 
jections, tite bill made its way through the two Houses, establish- 
ing the funds for tlie sqpurity and advantage of the subscribers; 
empowering tlieir majesties to incorporate tliem, by the name of 
tlie governor and company of the Bank of England, under a pro- 
viso, that at any time, after the brst day of August, iu the year 
one thousand se*en hundred and five, upon a year’s notice, and 
the repayment of the twelve hundred thousand pounds, the said 
corporation should cease and determine. The bill likewise con- 
tained clauses of approbation for the services of the public. The 
whole subscription was filled in ten days after its being opened; 
and the court of directors completed the payment before the ez- 
piiation of the time prescribed by the act, although they did not 
call in more than seven hundred and twenty thousand pounds of 
the money subscribed. All these funds proving inadequate to 
the estimates; tho Commons brought in a bill to impose stamp- 
duties upon all vellum, parchment, and paper, used in almost 
every kind of intercourse between man and man ; and they crown- 
ed the oppressions of the year with another grievous tax upon car- 
riages, under the name of a bill for licensing and regulating hack- 
ney and stage-coaches. 

XXXVI. The Commons, in a clause of the bill for taxing 
•everal joint-stocks, provided, that in case of a default in the pay- 
ment of that tax, wiffiin the time limited by the act, the charter 
of the company ao failing should be deemed void and forfeited. 
The East-India company actually neglected their payment^ and 
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tlie public imagined the ministry would seize this opportunity of 
dissolving a monopoly against which so many complaints had been 
made : but the directors understood their own strength ; and, in- 
stead of being broken, obtained the promise of a new charter, 
lliis was no sooner known, than the controversy between them 
and their adversaries was revived witli such animosity that the 
council thought proper to indulge both parties with a hearing. 
As^this produced no resolution, the merchants who opposed the 
company petitioned, that, in the mean while, the new charter 
might be suspended. Addresses of the same kind were presented 
by a great number of clothiers, linen-drapers, and other dealers. 
To these a written answer was published by the company : the 
merchants printed a reply, in which they undertook to prove, that 
the company had been guilty of unjust and unwarrantable actions, 
tending to the scandal of religion, the dishonour of the nation, 
the reproach of our laws, the oppression of the people, and the 
ruin of trade. They observed, that two private ships had export- 
ed in one yrar three times as many cloths as the company had ex- 
ported in three years. They offered to send more cloth and Eng- 
lish merchandise to the Indies in one year, than the company had 
exported in five ; to furnish the government with five hundred tons 
of salt-petre for less than one half of tlie usual price ; and they 
represented, that the company could neither load the ships they 
petitioned for in England, nor reload them in the East-Indies. Jn 
spite of all these remonstrances, the new charter passed the great 
seal ; though the grants contained in it were limited in such a 
manner, that they did not amount to an exclusive privilege, and 
subjected the company to such alterations, restrictions, and quali- 
fications, as the king should direct, before the twenty-ninth day 
of September. This indulgence, and other favours granted to the 
company, were privately purchased of the ministfy, and became 
productive of a loud outcry against the government. The mer- 
chants published a journal of the whole transaction, and petition- 
ed the House of Commons that their liberty of trading to the 
East-Indies might be confirmed by parliament. Another petition 
was presented by the company, praying that their charter might 
receive a parliamentary sanction. Botli parties employed all tlieir 
address in making private application to the members. The 
House having examined tlie different charters, the book of their 
new subscriptions, and every particular relating to the company, 
resolved that all the subjects of England had an equal right to 
trade to the East-Indjea, unless prohibited by act of parliament. 

XXXVII. But nothing engrossed the attention of the public 
more than a bill which was brought into the House for a general 
naturalization of all foreign protestants. The advocates for this 
measure alleged. That great part of the lands of England lay 
uncultivated : 'JThat the strength of a nation consisted in the num- 
ber of inhabitants : that the people were thinned by the war and 
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foreign voyages, and required an extraordinary supply ; That a 
great iminUcr of protestants, persecuted in France and other coun- 
tries, would gladly remove to a land of freedom, and bring along 
with them their wealth and manufactures : that tiie community 
bad been largely repaid for the protection granted to those refu- 
gees who had already settled in the kingdom. They had intro- 
duced several new branches of manufacture, promoted industry, 
and lowered the price of labour, a circumstance of the utmost 
importance to trade oppressed as it was with taxes, and exposed 
to uncommon hazard from the enemy. The opponents of the bill 
urged with great vehemence. That it would cheapen the birth- 
right of Englishmen; That the want of culture was owing to the 
oppression of the times : That foreigners being admitted into the 
privileges of the British trade, would grow wealtliy at tlie expence 
of their benefactors, and transfer the fortunes they had gained into 
their native country : That the reduction in the price of labour 
would be a national grievance, while many thousands of English 
manufacturers were starving for want of employment, and the 
price of provisions continued so high, that even those that were 
employed could scarce supply their families with bread; -That 
the real design of the bill was to make such an accession to the 
dissenters as would render them an equal match in the body-poli- 
tic for those of the church of England ; to create a greater de- 
pendence on the crown, and, in a word, to supply a foreign 
bead with foreign members. Sir John Knight, a member of the 
House, in a speech upon this subject, exaggerated the bad con- 
sequences that would attend such a bill, with all. the wit aud viru- 
lence of satire ; it was printed and dispersed through the kingdom, 
and raised such a flame among the people as had not appeared 
since the revolution. 'I'hey exclaimed, that all offices would be 
conferred upon Dutchmen, who would become lord-danes, and 
prescribe toe modes of religion and government; and they extol- 
led Sir John Knight as the saviour of the nation. The courtiers, 
incensed at the progress of tliis clamour, complained in the House 
of the speech which had been printed; and Sir John was threat- 
ened with expulsion and imprisonment. He, therefore, thought 
proper to disown the paper, which was burned by the hands of 
the common hangman. 'ITiis sacrifice served only to increase the 
popular disturbance, which rose to such a height of violence, that 
the court party began to tremble ; and the bill wa.s dropped for 
the present. 

NXXV'llI. Lord Coninsby and Mr. Porter had conimitted 
the most flagrant acts of oppression in Ireland. These had been 
explained, during the last session, by the gentlemen who appeal- 
ed against the administration of Lord Sidney ; but they were 
screened by the ministry ; and, therefore, the Earl of Bellamont 
now impeached them in the House of Commons, of which ho 
and they were members. After an examination of the articles cx- 
vot. I. r, 
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hibiled against them, the Commons, who were this time at 
the devotion of the court, declared, tliat, considering the state of 
affairs in Ireland, the)' did not think them lit grounds fur an im- 
peachment. — In the cuoise oi tills session, the nation sustained 
another misfortune in tlie fate of Sir Francis Wheeler, who liad 
been appointed coniuiandcr in chief of the Mediteirniiean squad- 
ron. lie received iiistnictions to Luke under his convoy the mer- 
chant ships bound to Turkey, Spain, and Italy; to crui.se thirty 
days in a certain 1-atitude, for the protection of the Spanish plate- 
fleet homeward bound; to leave part of his squadron at Cadis, as 
convoy to the trade for Hngland ; to proceed with tlie rest to the 
Mediterranean; to Join the Spanish fleet in his return; and to 
att in concert with them, until he should be joiner! by the fleet 
from Turkey and the Straits, and accompany them hack to ling- 
land. About the latter end of October he sr't sail fiom St. He- 
len’s, and ill Jamiaty arrived at Cadiz, with the ships umler his 
convoy. Tltcre leaving Kear-admiral Hopson, he proceeded for 
the Mediterraiieau. In the hay of Oibrultar he was overtaken 
by a dreadful tempest, under a lee-shore, which he could nut 
possibly weather, and where the ground was so foul that no an- 
chor would hold. This expedient, however, was tried. A great 
number of ships were driveu ashore, and mauy perished. The 
admiral's ship foundered at sea, and he and all his crew were, 
buried in the deep, except two Moors who were miraculously, 
preserved. Two other ship.s of the line, three ketches, and six 
merchant ships, were lost. The remains of the fleet were so 
much siiattered, that, instead of prosecuting their voyage, tliey 
returned to Cadiz, in order to be refitted, and sheltered from the 
attempts of the French squadron, which were still at sea, under 
the command of Chateau-Kenaud and Cabaret. On the twenty 
fifth day of April, the king closed the session with a speech in 
the usual style, and the parliametit was prorogued to the eighteenth 
day of* September *. 

* Btrtides the bills ulr«nHj menitoned, tlie purliament iru this session piHsed 
uu act for takiug aud the public uccouiiC»>~another to encourage ship* 

building-^ third for the l>etter disciplining the nav)'--^be usu^l militia nct*^ 
and an act enabling his innjesty to inuLe grants and leases' in the duchy of Corn- 
wridl. One was also passed for renewing a clause to an old statute, limiting the 
tiuiiiber of justices of the peace in the priiicipHiity of Wales. The Duke of Nor- 
folk brougiit un action in tlw court of king's l>ench ngninst Mr. Germaine, for 
crmiinnl conversation with his ilutchess. The cause was tried, and the jury 
brou^lit in their verdict for one hundred marks, and costs oi suit, iu favour 
of the plahitiir. 

Before t lie king embarked, he gratified a good number of his friends with 
promotions. Lord Charles Butler, brother to tlie Duke of Ormond, was created 
Lord Butkr, of Weston in Englaiid, and Elarl of Arran in Ireland. The Earl 
of Shrewsbury was honoured with the title of Duke. The Earl of Mulgrave, 
ifeing reconciled to the court* measures, was gratified with a pension of three 
thousand pounds, and the title of Marquis of Normatidy. Henry Herbert was 
tHiiobbed by the title of Boron Herbert tk Cberbury. The Earts oi Bedford, Da* 
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X.X.Xl.':. Louis of F’aufe being lireil of the ssar wliith had 
impoverislied his country, continued to tamper with the Duke of 
Savoy, and by the channel of the pope, made some ofl'ers to the 
king of Spain, which were rejected. Mean while he resolved to 
stand upon' the defensive during the ensuing campaign, in every 
part but Catalonia, where his whole naval force might co-operate 
with the Count de Noailles, who commanded the I'.nul-artny. 
King William having received intelligence of the design upon 
Barcelona, endeavoured to inevent the junction of the Brest and 
Toulon squadrons, by sending Russel to sea as early As the fleet 
could be in a condition to sail ; but before he arrived at Ports- 
mouth, the Brest squadron had quitted their harbour. On the 
third day of May the admiral sailed from St. Helen’s with the 
combing squadrons of Eiiglaiid and Holland, amounting to nine- 
ty ships of the line, besides frigates, fire-ships, and tenders. He 
detached Captain Pritchard of the Monnionth, with two fire- 
ships, to destroy a fleet of French merchant ships near Coirquet- 
Bay; and this service being performed, he returned to St. Helen’s 
where he had left Sir Cloudesly Shovel with a squadron, to take 
on board a body of land-forces, intended for a descent upon the 
toast of Fi-ance. ’fliese being embarkeil, under the cuniiiiand of 
general Ptolcniache, the whole fleet sailed again on the twenty- 
ninth of May. 'File laud and sea officers in a council of war, 
agreed that part of the fleet designed for this expedition, should 
Separate from the rest, and proceed to Camaret-bay, wliere the 
force.s should be landed. On the fifth day of June, Lord Berke- 
)y, who commanded this Squadron, parted with the grand fleet, 
and on the seventh anriiorerl between the bays of Cainaret and 
Bettaurae. Next day the Marquis of Caetniatlien, afterwards 
Duke of Leeds, who Served under Berkeley, as rear-admiral of 
the blue, entered Camarct-bay, with two large ships and si* fri- 
gates, to cover the troops in landing, 'llie French had received 
intelligence of the design, and taken such precautions, niider the 
conduct of the celebrated engineer, Vauban, that the Englisli 
were exposed to a terrible fire from new erected batteries, as'svell 
as from a strong body of troops; and though the ships cannonaded 
them with great vigour, the soldiers could not maintain any regu- 
larity in landing. A good number were killed in the open boats 
before they reached the shore ; and those who landed were soon 

vnnslure, ami Clare, nere promoted to tlie rank of dukes. The Marquis of 
Cacnnarihvii was made Duke of Ijeeils ; Lord Viscount Siduey, created J^rl of 
Ituniney ; aiul Viscouut Newport, Earl uf Bedford, liusscl was advanced to 
ll>e iiead uf the admiralty buntd. Sir George Rooke and Sir John Hoiiblnii 
were appoiutnl joint-couiinissioiiers, in llie room of Kiltegrew and Delaval : 
Charles Mootagoe was made chancellor of the racliequer; and Sir Willimit 
Truailial and John Smith comniiasioners of the treasury, ii> Ute nwm of Sir Ed- 
ward Seymour and Mr. Uambden. 
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repuliieit, ill spite of ;ill ilic endeavours of general Ptolcmache, 
who received a wound in tlie thigh, which proved mortal. 

1694 . Seven hundred soldiers are sa>d to have been lost on this 
occasion, besides those who were killed on board of the ships, 
'llie Monk, ship of war, was towed oft' with great difiiculty : but 
a Dutch frigate of thirty guns fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Xi<. After this unfortunate attempt. Lord Berkeley,, with the 
advice of the council of war, sailed back for Kuglaiid, and at St. 
l-lelen's received orders from the queen to call a council, and de- 
liberate in what manner tlie ships and forces might be best em- 
ployed. 'lliey agreed to make some attempt upon the coast of 
Normandy. With this view they set tail on the fifth day of July. 
They bombarded Dieppe, and reduced the greatest part of the 
town to aslies. TheiKe they steered to Havre-de-Grace, which 
met with the same fate. They harassed the Frenrh troops, w liu 
marched after them along-shore. Hiey alarmed the whole coast, 
and tilled every town witli suehcousteniatioii, that they would 
have been abandoned by tlie inhabitants, hail they not been de- 
tained by military force. On tlie twenty-sixth day of July, Lord 
Berkeley returned to St. Helen’s, where he quitted the fleet, and 
the command devolved upon Sir Cloudesly .Shovel. 'I1iis oHicer 
having received iustriictioiis to make an attempt upon Dmikii k, 
sailed round to the Downs, where lie was joined by Kl. Meesters, 
w-itli six-and-tweiity Dutch pilots. On the twelfth of September 
he appeared before Dunkirk ; and next day he sent the Charles 
Galley, wiili two bomb-ketches, and as many of the iii^cliiiics 
called iiiferiials. These were set on lire without edect; and the 
design miscarried: ilicii Shovel steered to Calais, which, having 
bonibanled with little succcs, he returned to the coast of I'iiig- 
laiid ; and the bomb-ketches and machines were sent into the river 
Thames. 

X LI. During these (raiisaclions. Admiral Russel, with tim 
Brand Heet, sailed for the Mediterranean ; aiul being joined by 
Uear.admiral NeviHc from Cadiz, together with Callciiiberg and 
ICwertaeu-,. be steered towards Barcelona, which was besieged by 
ike French fleet and army. At his approach 'I'ourville retired 
witirpiecipilatioii into the barboiir of Toulon and Noailles aban- 
doned bis enterprise. Tint Spanish affairs were in such a deulo- 
table Condition, lh.at without this timely assistance the kiiigdoui 
must have beeti undone. .While hc.coiitiiiued in the Mediterra- 
nean, the French admiral durst not venture to appear at sea; and 
alt his projects were disconcerted. After having asserted the ho- 
nour of the British flag in those seas, during the whole summer, 
he sailed in the begiimnig of November to Cadiz, where, by an 
express order of tlie king, be passed the winter, during wiiicli, he 
took such precautions for pieventing Tourville from passing the 
Straits, that he did not think proper to risque tlie passage. 

XLil. It will uow be necessary to describe tlie operations on 
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the continent. In the middle of May King William arrired in 
Holland, where he consulted with the statea^general. On the 
third day of June he repaired to Beth lem-ab bey, near Louvain, 
the place appointed for the rendezvous of the army ; and there he 
was met by the Electors of Bavaria and Cologn. In a few day* a 
numerous array was assembled; and every thing seemed to pro- 
mise an active campaign. On the third day of June the Dauphin 
assumed the command of the French force.s, with which Lux- 
embourg had taken post between Mons and Maubeuze; and 
passing the Sambre, encamped at Fleunis : but on the eighteenth^ 
he removed from thence, and took up his quarters between St. 
Troll and VVaiiheim; while the confederates lay at Roosbeck. 
On the eleventh of July the dauphin marched in four columns to 
Oerle upon the Jaar, where he pitched his camp. On the twen- 
ty-second, the confederates marched to Bomale; then the dau- 
|>liin took the route to Vignaniont, where he secured his array by 
entrenchments, as his forces were inferior in number to those of 
the allies: and he had been directed by his father to avoid an en- 
gagement. In this situation both armies remained till the fifteenth 
day of August, when King William sent the heavy baggage to 
Liuvaiii; and on the eighteenth hiaile a motion to Sombref. 
This was no sooner known to tlie enemy, than tliey decamped ; 
and having marched all night, posted themselves between 'I'em- 
ploux and Masy, within a league and a half of the confederates. 
I1ie king of England resolved to pass the Scheldt; and with this 
view marched, by the way of Nivelle and Soignies, to Chievres: 
from thence lie detached the Duke of Wirtemberg, with a strong 
body.of horse and toot, to pass the river at Oudeiiarde, while the 
elector of Bavaria advanced with another detachment, to pass it at 
Pont de Espieres. Notwithstauding ifll tlie expedition they could 
make, their purpose was anticipated by Luxembourg, who, be- 
ing apprised of their route, had detached four thousand horse, 
with each a foot soldier behind the trooper, to reinforce M. de 
Valcttc, who commanded that part of the French line. These 
Were sustained by a choice body of men, who travelled with 
great e.\pcdition, without observing the formalities of a march. 
Alareschai de Villeroy followed the same route, with all the ca- 
valry of the right wing, the household troops, and twenty field- 
pieces; and the rest of the army was brought up by the dauphin 
in |>crson. 'lliey inarrhed with such incredible diligence, that 
the Elector of Bavaria could scarce believe his own eyes, when 
be arrived in sight of the Scheldt, and saw them entrenching 
themselves on tlie other side of the river. King William having 
Kconiioitred their disposition, thought it impracticable to pass at 
lliat place, and tlierefore marched down tlie river to Oudenardc, 
where a passage had been already effected by the Duke of Wir- 
temberg. Here the confederates passed the Scheldt on the 
twenty-seventh day of the mouth ; and the king fixed his bead- 
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quarters at Wanneghem. Hit iuteiitiun wat to have taken po»- 
aessinn of Courlray, and established winter-quarters for a consi- 
derable part of his army in that district: but Luxembourg having 
posted himself between that place and Menin, extended his lines 
in such a manner, that the confederates could not attempt to force 
them, nor even hinder him from subsisting his army at tire expence 
of the Castellany of Courtray, during the remainder of the cam- 
paign. lliis surprising march was of such importance to the 
r'rench king, that he wrote with his own hand a letter of thanks 
to his army ; and ordered that it should be read to every particu- 
lar squadron and battalion. 

XLllI. The king of England, though disappointed in his 
scheme upon Courtray, found means to make some advantage of 
his superiority in number. He drafted troops from the garrisons 
of Liege and Maestricht; and on the third day of September re- 
inforced his body with a large detachment from his own camp, 
conferring the command upon the Duke of Holstein-lMoen, with 
orders to undertake the .■siege of Huy. Next day the whole con- 
federate forces passed the Lys, and encamped at Wouterghem. 
From thence the king, with part of .the army, marched to Kose- 
laer: this division obliged the dauphin to make considerable de- 
tachments, for the security of Vpres and Menin on one side, and 
to cover Furiics and l^iinkirk on the other. At this juncture, a 
Frenchman being sei/ced in the very act of setting tire to one of the 
ammunition-waggons in the allied army, confessed he had been 
employed for this purpose by some of itie French generals, and 
sudered death us a traitor. On the sixteenth day of the month, 
the Duke of Holstein-Flocn invested Hny, and carried on the 
siege with such vigour, that in ten days the garrison capitulated. 
'Die king ordered Dixnfuyde, Deynse, Niiiove, and 'lirlemont, 
to be secured for winter-quarters to part of the army : the dau- 
phin returned to Vemailles; William quitted the campon tlie last 
day of September; and both armies broke up about the middle of 
October. 

XLIV. 'I'he operations ou the Rliiiie were preconcerted be- 
tween King William and tlic Prince of Baden, who had visited 
London in the winter. The dispute between the emperor and the 
Elector of Saxony vas compromised ; and this young prince dy- 
ing duriug the negociation, the treaty was ■perfected by his bro- 
ther and succes.sor, who engaged to furnish twelr-e thousand mea 
yearly, in consideration of a subsidy from the court of Vienna. In 
the beginning of June, .Mareschal de l.,orges passed the Rhine at 
Philipsbiirgh, ill order to give battle to the imperialists, encamp- 
ed at Hailbruu. The Fi ince of Baden, who was nut yet joined 
by the Saxons, IIcs5iaii.«, nor by the troops of Maostcr and Pa- 
derborn, dispatched couriers to quicken the march of the.se auxi- 
Itaries, and advanced to Eppingen, where be proposed to wait 
till they should come up: but, on the tifteentli, receivuig un- 
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doubted intelligtHce, iliat tiie eueiny were io motion toward* faiiPt 
he advanced to meet them in order of battle. De Lorges con- 
cluded that thi« wa» a detperate elTort, and immediately halted, 
(o make the necessary preparations for an engagement. Tlii* 
pause enabled Prince Louis to take possessiuii of a strong pas* 
near Siutrheiin, from which he could not easily be dislodged, 
Then the Mare»clial pioceuded to Viselocli, and ravaged the ad- 
jacent country, iu hopes of drawing the impel ialists from tlieir 
entrenchments. 'Ilio prince being joined by the Hessians, re- 
solved to beat up the quarters of the enemy ; and the French 
general being apprised of his design, retreated at midnight with 
the utmost precipitation. Having posted himself at liutli, he 
sent his heavy baggage to Philipsburgh : then he moved to Gons- 
bergh, in tbe neighbourhood of Manhciin, repassed the Uliiiic^ 
and encamped between Spires and Worms, '('he Prince of Ba- 
den bring joined by the allies, passed the river by a bridge of 
boats near Hagcubach, ui the middle of September; and laid 
tbe country of Alsace under contribudun. Considering the ad- 
vanced season of the year, this was a rash undertaking,' and the 
French general resolved to proAt by his enemy’s temerity. Me 
forthwith advanced ag-iinst the imperialists, foreseeing that should 
(hey be worsted in battle, tbeir whole army w ould be ruined, 
Pritice Louis itiformed of his intention immediately passed tlic 
Rhine; aiul tliis retreat was no sooner effected, tliaii the river 
swelled to such a degree, that the island in the middle, and great 
part of the camp he had occupied, were overflowed. Soon after 
this incideut both armies retired into winter-quarters. The cam- 
paigo in Hungary produced uo eveut of importance. It was 
opened by the new vizir, who arrived at Belgrade in the middle 
of August ; aiul about the same time Caprara a.ssembled the 
imperial army in the neighbourhood of Peterawaiuiliii. 'I'lie 
Turks passed the Saave, in order to attack their camp, and carri- 
ed on tbe approaches w ith five hundred pieces of cannon ; but 
made very little progress. The imperialists received reinforce- 
ments; the season wasted away; a feud arose between (he vizir 
and the cham of the Tartars; and the Danube being swelled by 
heavy rains, so as to interrupt tlte operations of the Turks, their 
general decamped in the night of tbe first of October. Tiiey af- 
terwards made aii unsuccessful attempt ujion TituI, while Uie im- 
perial general made himself master of Giula. Xu tlie course of 
this summer, the Venetians, who were also at war with the. Turh*, 
reduced Cyclut, a place of importance on tbe river Naranta, and 
made a conquest of the island of Scio iu the Archipelago. 

XLV. We have, already observed, tJiat the French king had 
determined to act vigorously in Catalonia. In the beginning of 
the Duke de Noaillcs advanced at the head of eight-and- 
tiseo^y thousand men to the river Ter, on the opposite bank of 
which the viceroy of Catalonia was encamped with sixteen. thou- 
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•aud Spaniards. The French general passed the river in the face 
of this array, and attacked their entrenchments with such impetu* 
osity, that in less than an hour they were totally defeated. 'I'hen 
he marched to Palamos, and undertook the siege of that place, 
while at the same time it was blocked up by the combined squad- 
rons of Brest and Toulon. Though the besieged made an obsti- 
nate defence, the town was taken by storm, the houses were pil- 
laged, and the people put to the sword, without distinction of 
age, sex, or condition. Then he invest^ Gironne, which in a 
few days capitulated. Ostalric met with the same fate, and No- 
ailles. was created viceroy of Catalonia by the French king. In 
the beginning of August he distributed his forces into quarters of 
refreslunent, along the river Terdore, resolving to undertake the 
siege of Barcelona, which was saved by the arrival of Admiral 
Russel. The war languished in Piedmont, on account of a se- 
cret negotiation between the king of France and the Duke of Sa- 
oy ; uotwithstanding the remonstrances of Kouvigny, Earl of 
Galway, who bad succeded the Duke of Schomberg in the com- 
mand of the British forces in that country. Casal was closely 
blocked up by the reduction of Fort St. George, and the Vaudois 
gained the advantage in some skirmishes in the valley of Ragelas : 
but no design of importance was executed *. 

XLVI, England had coutinued very quiet under the queen’s 
administration, if we except some little commotions occasioned 
by the practices, or pretended practices, of the Jacobites. Pro- 
secutions were revived against certain gentlemen of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, for having been concerned in the conspiracy form- 
ed iu fayour of the late king's projected invasion from Normandy. 
These steps were owing to (he suggestions of infamous informers, 
whom the ministry countenanced. Colonel Parker and one Cros- 
by were imprisoned, and bills of treason found against them : but 
Parker made his escape from the tower, and was never retaken, 
though a reward of four hundred pounds was set upon his head. 
The king having settled the affairs of the confederacy at the 
Hague, embarked for England on the eighth of November, and 
next day landed at Margate. On the twelfth he opened the ses- 
sion of parliament, with a speech, in which he observed that the 
posture of affairs was improved both by land and sea since th^ 
last parted ; in particular, that a stop was put to the progress of 
the French arms. He desired they would continue the act of 
tonnage and poundage, which would expire at Christmas ; he re- 
minded them of the debt for the transport ships employed in the 
reduction of Ireland ; arid exhorted them to prepare some good 
bill for tlie encouragement of seamen. A majority in both Uousej 

< In the course of this ye.-tr, M. du Cane, governor of Sc. Domingo, nude 
on unvucc«S!tfut attempt upon the island of Jamaica; and M. St. Clair, witlt 
four men of »ar, fnmied a rierign .ngsinsl .St. John's, Newfoundland ; but he 
was repulsed with loss, by tlie valout of the inhabitants. 
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was already secured ; and in all probability, lie bargained for 
their condescension, by agreeing to the bill for triennial parlia- 
ments. lliis Mr. Harley brought in, by order of the Lower 
House, immediately after their first adjournment ; and it kept 
pace with the consideration of tlie supplies, llie Commons hav- 
ing examined the estimates and accounts, voted four millions, 
seven hundred sixty-four thousand, seven hundred and twelve 
pounds, for the service of the army and navy. In order to raise 
this sum, tliey continued the land-tax ; they renewed the subsidy 
of tonnage and poundage for five years, and imposed new duties 
on dilferent commodities *. The triennial bill enacted, that a 
parliament should be held once within tliree years at least : That 
within three years at farthest after the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment then subsisting, and so from time to time, for ever after, 
legal writs under the great seal should be issued by the direction 
of the crown, for calling, assembling, and holding another new 
parliament: That po parliament should continue longer than three 
years at farthest, to be accounted from the first day of the first 
session ; and, That t|ie parliament then subsisting should cease 
and determine on the first day of November next following, un- 
less their majesties should think fit to dissolve it sooner. 'I'lie 
Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Halifax, the Earls of W'ey- 
xnouth, and Aylesbury, protested against this bill, because it 
tended to the continuance of the present parliament longer than, 
as they appr^edded, was agreeable to the constitution of Eng- 
land. 

XLVH. While this bill was depending, Dr. John Tiilotson, 
archbishop of Canterbury, was seized with a fit of the dead palsy, 
in the chapel of Whitehall, and died on the SSd day of Septem- 
ber, deeply regreted by the king aud queen, who shed tears of 
sorrow 'at his decease ; and sincerely lamented by the public, as 
a pattern of elegance, ingenuity, meekness, charity, and modera- 
tion. These qualities he must be allowed to have possessed, 
notwithstanding the invectives of his enemies, who accused him 
of Puritanism, flattery, and ambition ; and charged him with 
having conduced to a dangerous schism in the church, by accept- 
ing the archbishopric during the life of the deprived Sancroft. He 
was succeeded in the metropolitan see by Dr. Teunison, Bishop 
of Lincoln, recommended by the whig-party, which now predo- 
minated in tlie cabinet. Tlte queen did not long survive her fa- 
vourite prelate. In about a month after his ' decease, she was 
taken ill of tlie small-pox, and the symptoms proving dangerous, 
she prepared herself fur death with great composure. She spent 

* They iiD|i<ised certain rates and duties upon nuirriages, births, and buri.-ils, 
bachelors, nlid widows. Tliey passed on act for laying ndditiuii.il duties upon 
codee, tea, and chocolate, towards paying tlie debt due fur tlie transport ships; 
and another, imposing duties on glass ware, stone and earthen bottles, coal, 
and cuim. 
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some lime in exercises of devotion, and |*rivate conversation with 
the new archbishop ; she received the sacrament with all the 
bishops «ho were in attendmice; and expired on the twenty-eighth 
day of December, in the thirty-third year of Iter age, end in the 
sixth of her reign, to the inexpressible grief of tlie king, who for 
some weeks after her death would neitliersee company nor attend 
to tite business of slate. Mary was in her person tall aitd well- 
propurtioned, with an oval visage, lively eyes, agreeable features, 
a mild as|>ect, and an air of dignity. Her apprehension was 
clear, her memory tenacious, and her judgment solid. She was 
a zealous protestant, scrupulously exact in all the duties of devo- 
tion, of an even temper, and of a calm and mild conversation. 
She was rtiiHed by no passion, and seems to have been a stran- 
ger to tlic emotions of natural aATection ; for she ascended, with- 
out coinpnnctitMi, the throne from which her father had been de- 
posed, and treated her sister as an alien to her blood. In a word, 
Mary seems to have imbibed the cold dispo.silion and apathy of 
her hinbund; and to have centered all her ambition in deserving 
the epithet of an humble and obedient wife *. 

XLVlll. The I’nncess Anne being informed of the queen’s 
dangerous indisposition, sent a lady of lier bed-chamber, to de- 
sire she might be admitted to her majekty; but tliis request was 
not gianted. She was thanked for her expression of concern ; and 
given to understand that the physicians had directed that the queen 
shotilil be kept as quiet as possible. Before her death, however, 
she sent a forgiving letter to her sister; and, after her decease, 
the I'iarl of Sunderland effected a reconciliation between the king 
and the princess, who vished him at Kensington, where she was 
received with nncommoii civility. He apppointed the palace of 
St James’s for her residence, and presented her with the greater 
part (>f the queen's Jewels. But a inutiial jealousy and disgust 
siibsisicd under these exteriors of friendship and esteem, 'i'he 
two Houses of Parliament waited on tlie king at Keiiiinglon, 
with consolatory addresses on the death of his consort ; their ex- 
ample was followed by the regency of Scotland, the city and 
clergy of i.oiidon, the dissenting ministers, and almost all the 
gieat corporations in Kngland -f. 

• lief olisequies were |ierr»rin<Nl with jrest magniliceiice. The body was 
Mlciided fmin Whilehall to VVncmiinter abliey by ail liie judges, terjennti at 
l.vw, the lord iiuyur and aiderilieii uf the city o( Lmidun, and buth liuuses of 
Parliaiiiem ; and tlir funeml sermon was preached by Dr. Tennisrai, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Kenn, the deprived Bislaip of B.atli and Wells, 
repruadied him in a letter, fur not liaving called upon her majesty on her death- 
In repent of tiM share slie Imd in tlie revniutiun. This was answered by 
another pamphlet. One of the jacobite clerpy insu.iert the queen's memory, by 
preachinx un the fulliiwmi; test. “ Go now, see this cursed uuman, aud hury 
'* lier, fur she is a kia^'t danghtar." On the other iiand, the lord mayor, alder- 
men, oad romiuon council of Londun came lu a resolution to erect a tutue, 
with tiuit of (he kins, ti'C Unyal-Exchange. 

t The Earls of N ottingham and Rochester are said to have started a doubt, 
whetlier the parliament was not dissolved by (he queen's death; buttliia dan- 
gerous motion met with no countenance. 
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CHAP. V. 

I. Acconnt of the Lancathire plot. II. The Commons enquire in- 
to the Abuses tehich had crept into the Army. ill. They expel 
and prosecute some of their own Members for Corruption in the 
Affair of the East India Company. IV. Examination of 
Cooke, Acton, and others. V. The Commons impeach the 
Duke of Leeds. VI. The Parliament is prorogued. Vll. Ses- 
sion oj the Scottish Parliament. VIII. They enquire into the 

’ Massacre of Glencoe. IX. They pass cm Act Jor erecting a 
Trading Company to Africa and the East Indies. X. Pro- 
ceedings in the Parliament of Ireland. XL- Disposition of the 
Armies in Flanders. XII. King William undertakes the 
Siege q/' Namur. XIII. Famous Itetreat Prince Vaudo- 
mont. Brussels is bombarded by Pilleroy. AlV. Progress <ff 
the Siege of Namur. XV. Villeroy attempts to relieve it. 
The Besiegers make a desperate Assault. XVI. The place co- 
pitulates; Boufiers is arrested by order of King William. 
XVII. Campaign on the Rhine and in Hungary. XVI II. 
The Duke of Savoy lakes Casal. XIX. Transactions in Ca- 
talonia. XX. Tm English Fleet bombards St. Maloes and 
other Places on the Coast of France. XXI. Wilmot’s Ex^ 
dilioH to the West-Indies. XXII. A new Parliament. XXllI. 
Theq pass the BUI for regulating Trials in cases of High Trees- 
son. XXIV. Resolutions with respect to a new Coinage. 
XXV. The Conunons address the king, to recal a Grant he had 
made to the Earl of Portland XXVI. Another against the 
new Scottish Company. XXVIl. Intrigues of the Jacobites. 
XXVIII. Conspiracy against the Life of William. XXIX. 
Design of an Invasion defeated. XXX. The two Houses en- 
gage in an Association for the Defence of his Majesty. XXXI.^ 
Establishment of a Land-Bank. XXXlI. Trial of the Coh- 
spirators. XXXIII. The Allies burn the Magazines at Givet. 
aXXIV'. Louis the Fourteenth makes Advances towards a 
Peace with Holland. XXXV. He detaches the Duke of Sa- 
voq from the Confederacy. XXXVl. Naval Transactioiu. 
XXXVII. Proceedings in the Parliaments of Scotland and 
Ireland. XX XV 111. Zeal of the English Commons in their 
Affection to the King. XXXIX. Resolutions touching the 
Coin, and the Support of Public Credit. XL. Enormous Im- 
positions. XLl. Sir John Fenwick is apprehended. XLil. 
A Bill of Attainder being brought into the House against him, 
produces violent Debates. XLl II. His Def ence . XLIV. The 
Bill passes. XLV. Sir John Fenwick is beheaded. XLVl. 
The Ilarl of ilonmoulh sent to the Tower. XLVll. Enquiry 
into Miscarriaga at Sea. XLV 11 1. Negociatio/u at Ryswick. 
XLIX. The French take Barcelona. L. Fruitless Expedition 
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of Admiral Neville to the West-lndie». LI. The Elector of 
Sazony is chosen King of Poland. LII. Peter the Czar of 
Muscovy travels in Disguise with his own Ambassador. LIIl. 
Proceedings in the Congress at Ryswick. LIV. The Ambassa- 
dors of England, Spain, and ifuland, sign the 'Treaty. LV. 
A General Pacification. 

1. rjlHE kingdom now resounded with the complaints of tins 
^ papists and malcontents, who taxed the ministry with 
subornation of peijiiry, in the case of the Lancashire gentlemen, 
who had been persecuted for the conspiracy. One Lunt, an Irish- 
man, had informed Sir John Trenchard, secretary of state, that 
he had been sent from Ireland, with commissions from King 
James to divers gentlemen in Ijincashire and Cheshire: that he 
had assisted in buying arms, aiidenUsting men to serve that king 
in bis projected invasion of England : that he had been twice dis- 
patched by those gentlemen to. the court of St. Germain’s, assist- 
ed many Jacobites in repairing to France, helped to conceal 
others that came from that kingdom; and that all those persons 
told him they were furnished with money by Sir John Friend to 
defray the expence of their expeditions. His testimony was con- 
firmed by other infamous emissaries, who received but too much 
countenance from the government. Blank warrants were issued, 
and filled up occasionally, with such names as the informers sug- 
gested. These were delivered to Aaron Smith, solicitor to the 
treasury, who, with messengers, accompanied Lunt and his asso- 
ciates to Lancashire, under the protection of a party of Dutch 
horse guards, commanded by one Captain Baker. ITiey were 
impoWered to break open bouses, seize papers, and apprehend 
persons, according to their pleasure ; and they committed many 
acts of violence and oppression, llie persons against whom these 
measures were taken, being apprised of the impending danger, 
generally retired from their own habitations. Some, however, 
were taken and imprisoned : a few arms were secured ; and in the 
bouse of Mr. Standish, of Standish-hall, they found the draught 
of a declaration to be published by king James at his landing. 
As this prosecution seemed calculated to revive the horror of a 
stale conspiracy, and the evidences were persons of abandoned 
characters, the friends of those who were persecuted, found no 
great difficulty in rendering the scheme odious to the nation. 
'ITiey even employed the pen of Ferguson, who had been concern- 
ed in every plot that was hatched since the Rye4iouse conspiracy. 
This veteran, though appointed house-keeper to the Excise-office, 
thinking himself poorly recompensed for the part he had acted in 
the Revolution, became dissatisfied, and, upon this occasion, 

f ublished a letter to Sir John Trenchard, on the abuse of power, 
t was replete with the most bitter invectives against the minis- 
try, and contained a great iiumber of flagrant instances, in which 
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the court had countenanced tlie vilest corruption, perfidy, and op., 
preasiuu. This production was in every body’s hand, and had 
such an eflfect upon the people, that when the prisoners were 
brought to trial at Manchester, the populace would have put the 
witnesses to dcatli, had they not been prevented by the luterpo- 
sitron of those who were friends to the accused persons, and had 
already taken effectual measures for their safety. Luut’s chief 
associate in the mystery of information was one 'I'aaffe, a wretch 
of the most profligate principles, who finding himself disappoint- 
ed ill his hope of reward from the ministry, was privately gained 
over by the agents for the prisoners. Lunt, when desired in 
court to point out the persons whom be had accused, committed 
such a mistake as greatly invalidated his testimony ; and Taafle 
declared before the bench, that the pretended plot was no other 
than a connivance between himself and Lunt, in order to pro-' 
cure money from government. 'I1ie prisoners were immediately 
acquitted, and the ministry incurred a heavy load of popular odi- 
um, as Uie authors or abettors of kjiavish contrivances to ensnare 
the innocent, 'flie government, witl/a view to evince their ab- 
horrence of such practices, ordered the witnesses to be prosecuted 
for a conspiracy against the lives and estates of the gentlemen who 
had been accus^; and at last the affair was brought into the 
House of Commons, 'fhe Jacobites triumphed in their victory. 
'I'hey even turned the battery of corruption upon the evidence of 
the crown, nut without making a considerable impression. But 
the cause was now debated before judges who were not at all 
propitious to their views. ’I'lie Commons having set on foot an 
enquiry, and examined all tlie papers and circumstances relating 
to the pretended' plot, resolved. That tlieie was sufficient ground 
for the prosecution and trials of the gentlemen at Manchester ; 
and that there was a dangerous conspiracy against the king and 
government. 'Hiey issued an order for taking Mr. Standisli into 
custody ; and the niessenger rejiorting that he was not to be 
found, they presented an address to the king, desiring a procla- 
mation might he published, ofl'ering a reward for appreliending 
his person. The Peers concurred with the Commons in their sen- 
timents of this affair; for complaints having been laid before their 
House also, by the persons who thought themselves aggrieved, 
the question was put. Whether the government had cause to pro- 
secute them ? and carried in the affirmative ; though a protest was 
entered against this vote by the Earls of Rochester and Notting- 
ham. Notwitlislandiiig these decisions, the accused gentlemen 
prosecuted Lunt and two of his accomplices for perjury, at the 
Lancaster assizes; and all three were found guilty. They were 
immediately indicted by the crown, for a conspiracy against 
the lives and liberties of the persons they had accused. The in- 
tention of the ministry, in laying this indictment, was to seize the 
opportumty of punishing some of the witnesses for the gentle- 
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men, who had prevaricated in giving their testimony : but the de- 
sign being discovered, the Lancasbire-men refused to produce 
their evidence against the iufurniers : the prosecution dropped of 
consequence ; and tlic prisoners were discharged. 

II. When die Commons were employed in examining the 
state of the revenue, mid taking measures for raising the necessa- 
ry supplies, the iiihabitants of lloyston presented a petition, com- 
plaining, that the officers and soldiers of the regiment belonging 
to Colonel Hastings, which were quartered upon them, exacted 
subsistence money, even on pain of military execution. The 
House was immediately kindled into a flame by this information. 
The officers, and Paimcefort, agent for the regiment, were ex- 
amined : dien it was unaiiiinoii.sly resolved. That such a practice 
was arbitrary, illegal, ainl a violation of the rights and liberties 
of the subject . Upon further enqnirj’, Pauncefort and some 
other agents were connnitied to the custody of the seijeant, fur 
having neglected to j>ay the subsisteiice-moncy they had received 
for the officers and soldiers, lie was afterwards sent to the tower, 
together with Henry Guy, a member of the House, and se- 
cretary to the treasury, the one for giving, and the other for re- 
ceiving, a bribe, to obtain the king’s bounty. Panuccforl’s bro- 
ther was likewise committed, for being concerned in the same 
commerce. Guy had been employed, together with Trevor the 
speaker, as the court-agent for securing a majority in the House 
of Coniinons: for that reason, he was obnoxious to the nieuibcrs 
in the opposition, w ho took this opportunity to brand him : and 
the courtiers could nut with any decency skreeii liiin from their 
vengeance. The House having proceeded in this enquiry, drew 
up an address to the king, enumerating the abuses which had crept 
into the army, and demanding immediate redress. He promised 
to consider the reniunstrance, and redress the grievances of which 
they complained. Accordingly, he cashiered Colonel Hastings; 
appointed a council of officers ,tu sit weekly, and examine all 
complaints against any officer and soldier ; and published a decla- 
ration for the maintenance of strict discipline, and the due pay- 
ment of quarters. Notwithstanding these concessions, the Com- 
mons prosecuted their examinations : they committed Mr. James 
Craggs, one of the contractors for clothing the army, becau.xe he 
refused to answer upon oath to such questions as might be put to 
him by the comniissioiicrs of accouiils. Tliey brought in a bill 
for obliging him and Mr. Richard Hurnage, the other contractor, 
together with the two Paunceforts, to discover how tliey had dis- 
posed of the sums paid into their hands on account of tlie army ; 
and for punishing them, in case they should persist in their refu- 
sal. At this period, they received a petition against the com- 
missioners for licensing hackney-coaches, 'lliree of them, by 
means of an address to the king, were removed with disgrace, for 
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hnv'mg acted arbitrarily, comipily, and contrary to the trust re 
posed in them by act of pai liuinent. 

III. Tliosc who encouraged this spirit of reformation introdu- 
ced another enquiry about the orphan’s bill, wtiich as said to 
have passed into an act, by virtue of undue intliionce. A com- 
mittee being appointed to inspect the clianibcrlairi’s books, dis- 
covered tliat bribes had been given to Sir Jolin Trevor, speaker 
of the House, and Mr. Ilungerford, chairman of the grand com- 
mittee. 'Hie first being voted guilty of a high crime and misde- 
meanor, abdicated the chair, and Paul Foley was appointed 
speaker in his room. Then Sir John and Hringerford were ex- 
pelled the House: one Nois a solicitor for the bill, was taken 
into custody, because he had scandalized the Commons, in pre- 
tending he was engaged to give great sums to several members, 
and denying this circumstance on his examination. 'Fhc refonn- 
ers in the House naturally concluded that the same arts had been 
practised in obtaining the new charter of the East-India company, 
which bad been granted so much against the sense of the nation. 
Their books were subjected to the same committee that carried 
on the former enquiry, and a surprising scene of venality and cor- 
ruption was soon disclosed. It appeared that the company, in 
the course of the preceding year, had paid near ninety thousand 
pounds in secret-services ; and that Sir I’homas Cooke, one of the 
directors, and a member of the House, had been the chief man- 
ager of this infamous commerce. Cooke, refusing to answer, was 
committed to the tower, and a bill of pains and penalties brought 
in, obliging him to djscover how the sum mentioned in the report 
of the conimitte had been distributed. 

I()95. The bill was violently opposed in the Upper House by 
the Duke of l..eeds, as being contrary to law and equity, and 
furnishing a precedent of a dangerous nature. Cooke being, agree- 
able to bis own petition, brought to the bar of the House of 
Lords, declared that he was ready and w'illiiig to make a full dis- 
covery, in case he might be favoured with an indemnifying vote, 
to secure him against all actions and suits, except those of the 
East-India Company, which he had never injured. Tlie Lords 
complied with his request, and passed a bill for this purpose, to 
which the Commons added a penal clause ; and the former was 
laid aside. 

IV. When tlieking went to the House, to give the royal assent 
to the money-bills, he endeavoured to discourage this enquiry, by 
telling the parliament that the season of the year was far ad- 
vanced, and the circumstances of affairs extremely pressing : he, 
therefore, desired (hey should dispatch such business as they 
should think of mo.st importance to the public, as he should put 
an end to the session in a few days. Notwithstanding this shame- 
ful interposition, both Houses appointed a joint committee to 
lay open the complicated scheme of fraud and iniquity. Cooke, 
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on his first cxniiiiiiation^ confessed, that he had delivered tallies 
for ten thousand pounds to Francis Tyssen, deputy-govenior, for 
the special service of the company ; an equal sum to Richard 
Acton, for employing his interest hi preventing a new settlement, 
and endeavouring to establish the old company ; besides two 
thousand pounds by wav of interest, and as a further gratuity ; a 
thousaml guineas to Coiouel Fitzpatrick, five hundred to Charles 
Bates, and three hundred and ten to Mr. Molineux, a merchant, 
fur the same purpose ; and he ow ned that Sir Basil Firebmce had 
received forty thousand pounds on various pretences. He said, 
he believed, the ten thousand pounds paid to Tyssen had been 
delivered to the king by Sir Josiah Child, as a customary present 
which former kings had received ; and that the sums paid to Ac- 
ton were distributed among some members of parliament. I'ire- 
brace being examined, affirmed tliat he had received the whole 
forty tlrousand pounds for his own use and beueti^^ but that 
Bates had received sums of money which he utuierstood were 
offered to some persons of tlie first quality. Acton declared, tiiat 
ten thousand pounds of the sum which he had received was dis- 
tributed among persons who had interest . with members of par- 
liament ; and that great part of the money passed tliiough the 
hands of Cra'ggs, who was acquainted with some colonels in 
the House, and northern members. Bates owned he had re- 
ceived the money, in consideration of using his interest with the 
Duke of Leeds in favour of tlie company : that this nobleman 
knew of the gratuity; and that Uie atim was reckoned by his 
grace’s domestic, one Rubart, a foreigner, who kept it in his 
posssession until this enquiry was talked of, and then it was return- 
ed. In a word, it appeared by this man's testimony, as well at 
by that of Firebrace on his second examination, that tlie Duke of 
Leeds was not free from corruption, and liiut Sir Jolin Trevor 
was a hireling prostitute. 

V. The report of tlie committee produced violent altercations, 
and the most severe strictures upon tlie conduct of the lord pre- 
sident. At length, the House resolved, Thattlieie w as sudicieiit 
matter to iinpcacli Thomas Duke of Leeds of high crimes and 
misdemeanors; and that he sliouid be impeaclietl thereupoiw 
Then it was ordered, that Mr. Comptroller Wliartoii sliould im- 
|teach him before the J.<ord 3 , in the name of the House, and of all 
tlie Couimous of iCiigluiid. Tlic duke was actually in the middle 
of a speech for liis own justiticatioii, in which he assured the 
House, upon liis honour, that he was not guilty of the corruptions 
laid to his charge, when one of his frieiids gave him intimation 
of the votes which had passed in the Coiimioiis. He concluded 
his speech abruptly, and repairing to the Lower House, desired 
he might be indulged with a hearing. He was accordingly ad- 
mitted, with the complinieiit of a chair, and leave to be covered. 
After having sat a few minutes, he took off his bat, and addressed 
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himself to the Commons in very extraordinary terms. Having 
thanked them for the favour of indulging him with a hearing, he 
said, that House would not have been then sitting but for him. 
He pix'tested his own innocence, with respect to the crime laid 
to his charge. He complained that this was the e£Tect of a design 
which had been long formed against him. He expressed a deep 
sense of his being under the displeasure of the parliament and na- 
tion, and demanded speedy justice. They forthwith drew up the 
articles of impeachment, which, being exhibited at the bar of the 
Upper-House, he pleaded not guilty, and the Commons promised 
to make good their charge : but, by this time, such arts had been 
usetl, as all at once checked the violence of the prosecution. 
Such a number of considerable persons were involved in this mys- 
tery of corruption, that a full discovery was dreaded by both 
parties. Ttie duke sent his domestic, Robart, out of tlie king* 
dom, and his absence furnished a pretence for postponing the 
trial. In a word, the enquiry was dropped; but the scandal stuck 
fast to the duke’s character. 

VI, In the midst of these deliberations, the king went to the 
House on the third day of May, when he thanked the parliameiu 
for the supplies they had grant^ ; signified his intention of going 
abroad ; assured them he would place the administration of affairs 
in persons of known care and fidelity; and desired that the mem- 
bers of both Houses would be more than ordinarily vigilant in 
preserving the public peace. The parliament was then prorogued 
to the eighteenth of June*. The king immediately appointed a 
Regency to govern the kingdom in his absence : but neither the 
Princess of Denmark nor her husband were entrusted with any 
share in the administration; a circumstance that evinced the king's 
jealousy, and gave offence to a gr^t part of the nation f. 

• In the course of this session, the Lords had enquired into the pnrticul.'irs 
of tlie Mediterraneiui expedition, and presented an address to the king, decia- 
ririg, tnni the fleet in those teas had conduced to tlie honour and advAiitiige o* 
we nation. On the other hand, the Commons, in an address, besought hit 
Alajestj to take care t^t the kin^om might be put on an eoual footing and 
proportioii with the allies, in defraying the expence of the wnr. 

/Uie coin of the kingdom being gr^Uy diminished and adulterated, the Earls 
01 iWehester and Nottingham expatiate upon tliia national evil in the House of 
Lords; an act was passed, containing severe penalties against dippers; but this 
produced no good effect. The value of money sunk in the exchange to such a 
that a guinea was reckoned adequate to thirty shillings ; mid this public 
di^race lowered the credit of the funds and of tbe government. The nation 
was alairoed by the circulation of fictitious wealth, instead of gold and silve**, 
such as bank bills, exchequer tallies, and government securities. The malcun- 
tCTis UJoV ^ opportunity to exclaim against the bank, and even attempted to 
shake the credit of it in parliament : but their endeavours proved abortive ; the 
monied«interest preponderated in both Houses. 

t The Regency WM compoxed of tbe Archbishop of Canterbury; Somers, 
lord Xe-per pf the (treat seal; the Earl of Pembroke, lord privy-seal ; the Duke 
of Devonshire, lord-steward of the household ; tlie Duke of Shrewsbury, secre- 
VOL. I. M 
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VII. A session of parliament was deemed necessary in Scot- 
I.iiul, to provide new subsidies for the manitenance of the troops 
of tliat kingdom, which had been so serviceable in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. But, as a great outcry had been raised against 
the government, on account of the massacre of Glencoe, and the 
Scots were tired of contributing towards the ex pence of a war 
from which they could derive no advantage, the ministry thought 
proper to cajole them with the promise of some national indid- 
gence. In the mean lime, a commission passed the great seal, 
for taking a precognition of the massacre, as a previous step to 
the trial of tlie persons concerned in that perfidious transaction. 
On the ninth of May, the session was opened by the Marquis of 
Tweedale appointed commissioner, who, after the king’s letter 
had been read, expatiated on his m.ajesty’s care and concern for 
their safety and welfare ; and his firm purpose to maintain the 
presbyterian discipline in the church of Scotland. Then he pro- 
mised, in the king's name, that if they would pass an act fur e»- 
tablishing a colony in Africa, America, or any other part of the 
world where a colony might be lawfully planted, his majesty 
would indulge them with such rights and privileges as he had 
granted in like cases to the subjects of his other dominions. Fi- 
nally, he exhorted them to consider ways and means to raise the 
necessary supplies for maintaining their land forces, and fur pro- 
viding a competent number of ships of war to (wotect their cont- 
merce. The parliament immediately voted an address of condo- 
lence to his majesty on the death of the queen ; ami they granted 
one hundred and twenty thousand pounds sterling for the service 
of the ensuing year, to be raised by a general poll-tax, a land-tax, 
and an additional excise. 

VIII. Their next step was to desire the commissioner would 
transmit their humble thanks to the king, fur his care to vindicate 
the honour of the govenunent and the justice of the nation, in or- 
dering a precognition to be taken with respect to the slaughter of 
Glencoe. A motion was afterwards made that the commissioners 
should exhibit an account of their proceedings iii this ad'air: ac- 
cordingly, a report, consisting of the king’s instructions, Dalrym- 
ple’s letters, the depositions of witnesses, and the opinion of a 
committee, was laid before the parliament. The motion is said 
to have been privately iutluenced by Secretai^ Johnston, fur the 

t*ry of state; the Earl of Dorset, lord clainherloin ; and the Lord Godolpliin, 
first cofBintssioiier of the treasury. Sir John 'I reochard dyinx. ids place of se- 
cretary was filled whh Sir'tt dham Tiuinh.J, an endnent civilian, learued, di- 
ligent, and virluiius, who had been envoy at Paris and Cuiistaiitniople. Wil- 
liaiii Nassau de Zuylesteiii, sun of the king's nntural uncle, was created Baion 
of Enfield, Viscount Tuiibrid;;e, and Eail of Ituchibrd. Lord, Lord Grey, of 
Werke, was made Viscount Glendale, nnd Earl of 'raiikerville. The nioiithof 
April of tills year was distinguished by tlie death of the famous Oeoige Saville, 
Marquis of Halifax, who bad survived in a good measure his talents aod repu- 
tation 
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ditgrace of Dalr^mple, who was his rival in power and interest. 
The written opinion of tlie commissioners, who were creatures of 
the court, imported, that Macdonald of Glencoe, had been per- 
fidiously mnrdered ; tliat the king’s intentions contained nothing 
to warrant the massacre : and that secretary Dalrymple had ex- 
ceeded his orders. ’I’he parliament concurred with tliis report. 
They resolved. That Livingston was not to blame for having 
given the orders contained in his letters to Lieut. Col. Hamilton: 
that tliis last was liable to prosecution : tliat the king should be 
addressed to give orders, either for examining Major Duncanson 
in Flanders, touching his concern in tliis affair i or for sending 
him home to be tried in Scotland ; as also that Campbell of 
Glenlyon, Captain Drummond, Lieutenant Lindsey, Ensign Lun- 
dy, and Serjeant Barber should be sent to Scotland, and prose- 
cuted according to law, for the parts they had acted in that exe- 
cution. Ill consequence of these resolutions, the parliament drew 
up an address to the king, in which they laid the whole blame of 
the massacre upon the excess in the Master of Stair’s letter con- 
cerning tliat transaction. They begged that his majesty would 
give such orders about him, as he should think fit for the vindi- 
cation of his government ; that the actors in that barbarous 
slaughter might be prosecuted by the king’s advocate, according 
to law i and that some reparation might be made to the men of 
Glencoe, who escaped the massacre, for the losses they had sus- 
tained in their efifects upon that occasion, as their habitations had 
been jiluudered and burned,, their lauds watted, and their cattle 
driven away ; so that they were reduced to extreme poverty. 
Notwithstanding this address of the Scottish parliament, by which - 
the king was so solemnly exculjiated, his memory is still loaded 
with die suspicion of having concerted, countenanced, and en- 
forced tliis barbarous execution, especially as the Master of Stair 
escaped with impunity, and the other actors of the tragedy, far 
from being punished, were preferred in the service. While the 
commissioners were employed in tlie inquiry, they made such dis- 
coveries concerning the conduct of the Earl of Breadalbane, as 
amounted to a charge of high-treason; and he was committed 
prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh: but it seems he had dissem- 
bled with the Highlanders, by the king’s permission, and now 
sheltered himself under the shadow of a royal pardon. 

IX. 'Fhe committee of trade, in pursuance of the powers 
granted by the king to his commissioner, prepared an act for 
establishing a company trading to Africa and the Indies, em- 
powering them to plant colonies, build cities, towns, or forts, in 
places uninhabited, or in others, with the consent of the Natives ; 
vesting Uieni with an exclusive right, and an exemption for one* 
end-twenty years from all duties or impositions. This act was 
likewise confirmed by letters patent under the great seal, directed 
by the parliament, without any further warrant from the crowu. 
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Paterson, the projector, had contrived the sclieme of a settle- 
ment upon the Isthmus of Darien, in such a manner as to carry 
on a trade in the South-sea, as well as iii the Atlantic ; nay, even 
to extend it as far as the East-Indies : A great number of Lon- 
don merchants, allured by the prospect of gain, were, eager to 
engage in such a company, exempted from all manner of impo- 
sition and restriction. I'be Scottish parliament likewise passed 
an act in favour of the episcopal clergy, decreeing, 'Fhat those 
who should enter into such engagements witli the king, as were 
by law required, might continue in their benefices under his ma- 
jesty’s protection, without being subject to the power of presby- 
tery. Seventy of the most noted ministers of that persuasion took 
the benetit of this indulgence. Another law was enacted, for 
raising nine thousand men yearly, to recruit the Scottish regi- 
ments abroad; and an act for erecting a public bank; then die 
parliament was adjourned to the seventh day of November. 

X. Ireland began to be infected witli the same factions which 
had broke out in England since the revolution. Lord Capel, the 
lord-deputy governed in a very partial manner, oppressing the 
Irish papists, without any regard to equity or decorum. He 
undertook to model a parliament, in such a manner, that they 
should comply with all the demands of the ministry ; and he suc- 
ceeded in his endeavours, by making such arbitrary changes in 
offices as best suited his purpose. 'I'hese precautions being taken, 
he convoked a parliament fur the twenty-seventh day of August, 
when be opened the session with a speech, expatiating upon their 
obligations to King William, and exhorting them to make suitable 
* returns to such a gracious sovereign. He observed, that the re- 
venue had fallen short of the establishment; so that both the 
civil and military lists were greatly in debt: that his majesty had 
sent over a bill for an additional excise, and expected they would 
find ways and means to answer the demands of the service. They 
forthwith voted an address of thanks, and resolved to assist his ma- 
jesty to the utmost of their power, against all his enemies, foreign 
and domestic. ’Iliey passed the bill for an additional excise, to- 
gether with an act for taking away the writ “ De keretico combu- 
rendo ;” another annulling all attainders and acts passed in the late 
pretended parliament of King James; a third to prevent foreign 
education : a fourth for disarming papists : and a fifth for settling 
the estates of intestates. Then they resolved. That a sum not ex- 
ceeding one hundred and sixty-three thousand, three hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, should be granted to bis majesty, to be raised 
by a poll-bill, additional customs, and a continuation of the ad- 
ditional excise. Sir Charles Porter, the chancellor, finding his 
importance diminished, if not entirely destroyed, by the assuming 
disposition and power of the lord-deputy, began to court popu- 
larity, by espousing the cause of the Irisli, against the severity 
of the administration ; and actually formed a kind of tory-interest. 
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whicli thwarted Lord Capel in all his measures. A motion was 
made in parliament to impeach the chancellor, for sowing discord 
and division among his majesty’s subjects : but, being indulged 
■with a hearing by the House of Commons, he justified himself so 
much to their satisfaction, that he was voted clear of all impu- 
tation, by a great majority. Nevertheless, they, at the end of the 
session, sent over an address, in which they bore testimony to 
the mild and just administration of their Lord Deputy. 

XI. King William having taken such steps as were deemed 
necessary for preserving the peace of England in his absence, 
crossed the sea to Holland in the middle of May, fully determin- 
ed to make some great effort in the Netherlands, tliat might ag- 
grandise his military character, and humble the power of France, 
which was already on the decline. That kingdom was actually 
exhausted in such a manner, that haughty Louis found himself 
obliged to stand upon the defensive against enemies over whom he 
had been used to triumph with uninterrupted success. He heard 
the clamours of his people, which he could not quiet : he saw 
his advances to peace rejected; and, to crown his misfortunes, he 
sustained an irreparable loss in the death of Francis de Montmo- 
rency, Duke of Luxembourg, to whose military talents he owed 
the greatest part of his glory and success. That great officer died 
in January, at Versailles, in the sixty-seventh year of his age; and 
Louis lamented his death the more deeply, as he had not another 
general left, in whose understanding he could confide. The con- 
duct of the army in Flanders was entrusted to Mareschal Villeroy ; 
and Boufflers commanded a separate army, though subject to the 
other’s orders. As the French king took it for granted, that the 
confederates would have a superiority of numbers m the field, 
and was well acquainted with the enterprising genius of their 
chief, he ordered a new line to be drawn between Lys and the 
. Scheldt : he caused a disposition to be made for covering Dunkirk, 
Ypres, Toumay, and Namur; and laid injunctions on his gene- 
ral to act solely on the defensive. Meanwhile, the confederates 
formed two armies in the Netherlands. 'I'he first consisted of 
seventy battalions of infantry, and eighty-two squadrons of hor;e 
and dragoons, chiefly English and Scots, encamped at Aerseele, 
Caneghem, and Wouterghem, between Thield and Deynso, to be 
commanded by the king in person, assisted by the old prince of 
V audemont. The other army, composed of sixteen battalions of 
foot, and one hundred and thirty squadrons of horse, encamped 
at Zellich and Hamme, on the road from Brussels to Dendcr- 
monde, under the command of the Elector of Bavaria, seconded 
by the Duke of Holstein-Ploen. Major-general Ellembcrg was 
posted near Dixinuyde with twenty battalions and ten squadrons ; 
and another body of Brandenburgh and Dutch troops, with a re- 
. iiiforcemcnt from Liege, lay encamped on the Mehaigne, under 
the conduct of the Baron dc Hayden, lieutenknt-gcneral of Bran- 
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denburgh, and the Count de Berio, general of the Liege cavalry. 
King William arrived in the camp on the fifth day of July; and 
remained eight days at Aerseele. Then he marched to Bekelar, 
while Villeroy retired behind his lines between Mepin and Yprea, 
after having detached ten thousand men to reinforce Boufflers, 
who had advanced to Pont d’Espieres : but he too retreating with- 
in his lines, the Elector of Bavaria passed the Scheldt, and took 
post at Kirkhoven : at the same time the body niider Heyden ad- 
vanced to Namur. 

XII. The king of England having by his motions drawn the 
forces of the enemy on the side of Flanders, directed the Baron 
de Hayden and the Earl of Athlone, who commanded forty 
squadrons from the camp of the Elector of Bavaria, to invest Na- 
mur; and this service, was performed on the third day of July; 
but, as the place wa.s not entirely surrounded, Mareschal Bouf- 
flers threw himself into it, with such a reinforcement of dragoons 
as augmented the garrison to the number of 1.5,000 chosen men. 
King William and the Elector brought up the rest of the forces, 
which encamped on both sides of the Sambre and the Meuse; 
and the lines of circumvallation were begun on the sixth day of 
July, under the direction of the celebrated engineer. General 
Coehom. The place was formerly very strong, both by situation 
and art ; but the French, since its last reduction, had made such 
additional works, that both the town and citadel seemed impreg- 
nable, Considermg the number of the garrison, and the quality 
of the troops, commanded by a Mareschal of France, distinguish- 
ed by his valour and conduct, the enterprize was deemed an un- 
deniable proof of William’s temerity. On the eleventh the trenches 
were opened, and next day the batteries began to play with in- 
credible fury. The king receiving intelligence of a motion made 
by a body cif French troops, with a view to intercept the convoys, 
detached twenty squadrons of horse and dragoons to observe the 
enemy. 

XIII. Prince Vaudemont, who was left at Roselaer with fifty 
battalions, and the like number of squadrons understanding that 
Villeroy had passed the Lys, in order to attack him, took post 
with his left near Gramman, his right by Aerseele and Caneghem, 
and began to fortify his camp, with a view to expect the enemy. 
Their vanguard appearing on the evening of the thirteeenth at 
Hentreghem, he changed the disposition of his camp, and en- 
trenched himself ou both sides. Next day however, perceiving 
Villeroy ’s design was to surround him, by means of another body 
of troops coiumanded by M. Montal, who had already passed 
the 'ITiieldt for that purpose, he resolved to avoid an engage- 
ment, and effected a retreat to Ghent, which is celebrated as one 
of the moat capital efforts of military conduct. He forthwith de- 
tached twelve battalions and twelve pieces of cannon, to secure 
Kieuport, which Villeroy had intended to invest: but that gene- 
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ml now changed Ins resolution, and undertook the siege of Diz- 
nuyde, garrisoned by eight battalions of foot, and a regiment of 
dragoons, commanded by Major General Kllemberg, who, in six- 
and-lhirty liuurs after the trenches were opened, surrendered hiin> 
self and his soldiers prisoners of war. This scandalous example 
was followed by Colonel O'l'arrel, who yielded up Deynse on the 
same shameful conditions, even before a battery was opened by 
the besiegers. In the sequel they were both tried for their mis- 
behaviour : lillemberg suffered death, and O’l'arrel was broke 
with infamy. The Prince of Vaudeir.out sent a message to the 
French general, demanding the garrisons of these two places, ac- 
cording to a cartel which had been settled between the powers at 
war; but no regard was paid to this reiuonstrance. Villeroy, af- 
ter several niarthcs and counteriiiarches, appeared before Brus- 
sels on the thirteenth day of August, and sent a letter to the Prince 
of Berghem, governor’of that city, inipoiting, that the king his 
master, had ordered him to bombard the town, by way of making 
reprisals for the damage done by the English fleet to the maritime 
towns of Prance; he likewise desired to know in what part the 
Electress of Bavaria resided, that he might not fire into that quar- 
ter. After this declaration, which was no more than an un- 
meaning compliment, he began to bombard and cannonade the 
place witli red-hot bullets which produced coiifligrations in many 
different parts of the city, and frightened the Electress into a niis- 
caniage. On the tifteenth, the Preneh discontinued their til ing, 
and retired to Eughein. 

XIV. During these transactions, the siege of Namur was pro- 
secuted with great ardour, under the eye of tlie king of England; 
while the garrison defended the place with equal sjiirit and per- 
severance. On the eigliteeirih of July, Major general Uamsay 
and Lord Cutts, at the head of five baltallious, English, Scuts, 
and Dutch, attacked the eiieniy’s advanced works, on the right, 
of the cutmtcrscarp. They were suslaiind by six Englisli bat- 
talions, cuminandcd by Brigadier-geiierul I’itzpatriek ; wliileeiglit 
foreign regiments, witli nine thousand pioneers, advanced on the 
left, under Major-general Saliscli. T he assault was desperate 
and bloody, the enemy mainlainiiig their giolnid for two hours 
with imdaniited courage : hut at last they were obliged to give 
way, and were pursued to the very gates of the town, thuugli not 
before they had killed or wounded twelve hundred men of the 
Confederate army. The king was so well pleased witli the beha- 
viour of the British troops, that, during the action, he laid his 
hand upon the shoulder of tlie Elector of Bavaria, and exclaim- 
ed with emotion, “See niy brave English!” On the Iweiity- 
seventh, the English and Scots, under Uamsay and Plamiltoii, 
assaulted the counterscarp, where they met witli prodigious oppo- 
sition from the fire of the besieged. JNevcrtheless, being sustained 
by the Dutch, they made a lodgement on the foremost covered- 
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way, before the gate of St. Nicholas, as also upon part of the 
counterguard. The valour of the assailants on this occasion was 
altogether unprecedented, and almost incredible ; while, on the 
other hand, the courage of the besieged was worthy of praise and 
admiration. Several persons were killed in the trenches at the 
side of the king, and among these Mr. Godfrey, deputy-governor 
of the Bank of England, who had come to the camp, to confer 
with his majesty about remitting money for the payment of the 
array. On the thirteenth day of July the Elector of Bavaria at- 
tacked Vauban's line that surround^ the works of the castle. 
General Coehom was present in this action, which was perform- 
ed with equal valour and success. They not only broke the line, 
but even took possession of Coehorn’s fort, in which, however, 
they found it impossible to effect a lodgement. On the second 
day of August, Lord Cutts, with four hundred English and i>utch 
grenadiers, attacked the salient-angle of a demi-bastion, and lodg- 
ed himself on the second counterscarp, llie breaches being now 
practicable, and preparations made for a general assault. Count 
Guiscard, the governor, capitulated for the town on the fourtli of 
August ; and the French retired into the citadel, against which 
twelve batteries played, upon the thirteenth. The trenches, 
meanwhile, were carried on with great expedition, notwithstand- 
ing all the efibrts of the besieged, who fired without ceasing, and 
exerted amazing diligence and intrepidity in defending and repa- 
ring the damage they sustained. At length, the annoyance be- 
came so dreadful, from the unintermitting showers of bombs and 
red-hot bullets, that Boufllers, after having made divers furious 
sallies, formed a scheme for breaking through the confederate 
camp witli his cavalry. This, however, was prevented by the 
extreme vigilance of King William. | 

XV. After the bombardment of Brussels, Villeroy being rein- 
rorced with all the troops that could be drafted from garrisons, 
advanced towards Namur, with an army of ninety thousand men; 
Prince Vaudemont being joined by the Prince of Hesse, with a 
strong body of forces from the Rhine, took possession of the 
strong camp at Masy, within five English miles of the besieging 
army. The king, understanding that the enemy had reached Fleu- 
rus, where they discharged ninety pieces of cannon, as a signal to 
inform the garrison of their approach, left the conduct of the 
siege to the Elector of Bavaria, and took upon himself the com- 
mand of the covering army, in order to oppose Villeroy, who, 
being further reinforced by a detachment from Germany, declared, 
that he would hazard a battle for the relief of Namur. But, 
when he viewed the posture of the allies near Masy, he changed 
bis resolution, and retired in the night without noise. On the 
thirtieth day of August, the besieged were summoned to surren- 
der, by Count Horn, who, in a parley with the Count de l.a- 
mont, general of the French infantry, gave him to understand, 
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that Mareschal Villeroy had retired towarda the Mehaigne; so 
that the garrison could not expect to be relieved. No immediate 
answer being returned to this message, the parley was broke off, 
and tlie king resolved to proceed without delay to a general as* 
sault, which he had already planned with the Elector and his 
other generals. Between one and two in the afternoon, Lord 
Cults, who desired the command, though it was not his turn of 
duty, rushed out of the trenches of the secopd line, at the head 
of liiree hundred grenadiers, to make a lodgement in the breach of 
Terra-nova, supported by the regiments of Coulthorp, Buchan, 
Hamilton, and Mackay ; while Colonel Marselly, with a body 
of Dutch, the Bavarians, and Brandenburghers, attacked at two 
other places. 'Hie assailants met with such a warm reception, 
that the English grenadiers were repulsed, even after they had 
mounted the breach. Lord Cutts being for some time disabled by 
a shot in the head. Marselly was defeated, taken, and afterwards 
killed by a cannon-ball from the Jbatteries of the besiegers. The 
Bavarians, by mistaking their way, were exposed to a terrible 
fire, by which their general. Count Rivera, and a great number 
of their officers were slain: nevertheless, they fixed themselves 
on the outward intrenchment, on the point of the Coehom next 
to the Sambre, and maintained their ground with amazing forti- 
titude. Lord Cutts, when his wound was dressed, returned to 
the scene of action, and ordered two hundred chosen men of Mac- 
kay’s regiment, commanded by Lieutenant Cockle, to attack the 
face of the salient angle next to the breach, 'sword in hand, while 
the ensigns of the same regiment should advance, and plant their 
colours on the pallisadoes. Cockle and his detachment executed 
the command he had received with admirable intrepidity. They 
broke through the pallisadoes, drove the French from the cover- 
ed-way, made a lodgement in one of the batteries, and turned the 
cannon against the enemy, llie Bavarians being thus sustained, 
made their post good. 'The Major-generals La Cave and Schwe- 
rin lodged themselves at the same time on the covered-way ; and 
though the general assault did not succeed in its full extent, the 
confederates remained masters of a very considerable lodgement, 
nearly an English mile in length. Yet this was dearly purchased 
with the lives of two thou.4and men, including many officers of 
rank and reputation. During the action the Elector of Bavaria 
signalized his courage in a very remarkable manner, riding from 
place to place through the hottest of the fire, giving his directions 
with notable presence of mind, according to the emergency of 
circumstances, animating the officers witli praise and promise 
of preferment, and distributing handfulls of gold among the pri- 
vate soldiers. 

XVT. On the first day of September, the besieged having ob- 
tained a cessation of arms, that their dead might be buried, the 
Count de Guiscard appearing on the breach, desiring to speak 
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with (he Elector of Ravaria, His liiglmess immediately moimtiiig 
the breach, the I'rciicli governor ofl’ered to siureiidcr the fort of 
Coehorii ; but was given to understand, lliat if he intended to 
capitnlate, he must treat for llie whole. Tliis reply being com- 
ninnicated to Uoidllers, lie ugreetl to the proposal ; the cessation 
was prolonged, ami that very evening the capitulation was linish- 
ed. Viilcroy, who lay encamped at tieinblours, was no sooner 
apprised of this cvcnit, by a triple discharge of all the artillery, 
and a ninning lire along the lines of the ronfc<ierutc arniv, than 
he passed the .Sanibre near Ciiarleroy, with great piecipitalion ; 
and having reinloreod the garrison of Diiiant, letieated towards 
the lines in the neighbourhood of .Mons. C)n the lifih dav cf 
September, the l•’rcneh garrison, which was now icdneed from 
fifteen to live thousand live himdred men, evacuated the eitaiiel of 
^iamnr. JioiiDlers, in inarehing out, was arrested in the name 
of his Britannic .Majesty, byway of repiisai for the gariisons of 
HyMiindc and Oeynse, which the rrencli king hud detained, con- 
trary to the cartel subsisting between tlie two nations. The .Ma- 
reschal was not a Iklle discomposed at this nne.xpocted incident, 
and expostnlaled warmly with .Mi. Dyckvcll, who assured him 
the king of Great Britain entertained a profound lespect for his 
person and character. \\ illiam even otiered to set him at liberty, 
provided he would pass his word that the garrisons of DvMnude 
and Deynse should be sent back, or tbui he himself win-ld re- 
turn in n fortnight. He said, that he could not enter into any 
such engagement, as he did not know his master's reasons for de- 
taining the garrisons in question. He was, therefoic, reconveyed 
to Namur; from thence removed to JM.aesIricht, and treated with 
great reverence and res|>cet, till the return of an ollicer whom he 
had dispatched to Versailles with an accounl of his captivity. 
'J'hen he engaged his word, that the garrisons of Dy.snnide and 
Heynsc should be sent back to the allied army. He was iinmt'- 
dialely released, and conducted in safely to l^niunt. M hen he le 
paired to Versailles, l.ouis received him with very eMraurilinary 
marks of esteem and aliectioii. He embraced liini in public with 
the warmest expre.ssions of regard; deelariiig himself pcifeclly 
well satisfied with his conduct; created him duke and peer of 
1‘ ranee ; and presented ‘him with a very large sum, in ackiiuw- 
ledgmcnt of his signal services, 

XV 11. After the reductioji of Namur, which greatly enhanced 
llic military ciiaracter of King William, he retired to his house 
at Loo, winch was Ins favourite place of residence, leaving the 
coininaud to the Kleclci of Bavaria : and about the latter end of 
September bolli armies began to separate. 'I'be rientli loices 
reined wiiliin ibcii lines. A good mimber of llic allied Hoops 
weie distributed in diticieiit garrisons; and a strong delachinenl 
inarclied towards Nienport, under the command of the I’lince of 
Wirteiuburg, for the security of that pLace. Thus ended the 
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rampaign in tlie Netherlands. On the Rhine nothing of moment 
'■was attempted by either army. The Mareschal de Lorges, in 
the beginning of June, passed tlie iihine at Philipsburg ; and 
posting himself at Hrncksal, sent out parlies to ravage the coun- 
try. On the eleventh of the same month, the prince of Baden 
joined the German army at Steppach, and on the eight of July 
was reinforced by the troops of the other German confederates, 
in the neigliboiirliood of Wisclock. On the nineteenth tlie i'rencli 
retired without noise, in the night, towards Manlieim, where they 
repassed the river, without any interruption from the imperial 
general: then he sent ofT a large dei.'ichiiient to I'landers. The 
same step was taken by the Rrince of Baden; and each army lay 
inactive in their quarters for the remaining part of the campaign. 
'I'lic command of the Germans in Hungary was conferred ii|tim 
the Klector of Saxony; but the court of Vienna was so dilatory 
in their preparations, that he was not in a coiMlition to act till 
the middle of August. Lord Paget had been sent Ambassador 
from Liigland to the Ottoman Forte, wiili instructions relating 
to a pacilication: but before he could obtain an ainlieiicc, the 
Sultan died, ami was succeeded by Ins nephew, Mustapha, who 
resolved to prosecute the war in |>ersoii. The warlike genius 
of this new emperor afforded but an miconiforlable prospect to 
liis people, considering that Peter, tlie Czar of Muscovy, had 
taken the opportnirity of the war in Hungary, to invade the Cri- 
mea, and bftiege Azopli ; so that the 'I'ariars were too iiiiicb em- 
ployed at home to spare the sncconrs which the Sultan demand- 
ed. Nevertheless, Mustapha and his Vizir took the liehl before 
the imperialisls could commence the operations of the campaign, 
passed the Damibe, took Lippa and Titiil by assault, stormed the 
camp of General Veterani, wlio was posted at Ltigos with seven 
tliousand men, and who lust his life in the nciion. The infantry 
were cut to pieces, after having made a desperate defence : but 
the horse retreated to Caroiisebes, under the cuiuluct of the Ge- 
neral 'I’nischcs. The Turks, after this exploit, retired to Or- 
sowa. Their navy, mean while, surprised the Venetian licet at 
Scio, where several shi|)s of the re|»til>lic were destrmed, and they 
recovered that isl.-md, which tlie Venetians ihongiil jiroper to 
abandon : but, in order to balance tliis niisfortime, these last 
obtained a complete victory over the Basliaw of JN’cgroponl in 
the Morea. 

XVIII. Tlie French king still maintained a secret negotiation 
with the Duke of Savoy, whose conduct had been for some lime 
niysierions and equivociil. Contrary to the opinion of his allies, 
lie iindcrtuok the siege of Casal, which was cuiiiited one of the 
strongest fortifications in Europe, defended by a mimcroiis garri 
son, abundantly supplied witli nniniunitioii and provision. TIte 
siege was begun about the middle of May; and the place was 
surrendered by capitulation in about fourteen days, to the asto- 
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nbhinent of the confederates, who did not know that this was a sa- 
crifice by which the Frencli court obtained the duke’s forbear- 
ance during the remaining part of the campaign. The capitula- 
tion imported, That the place should be restored to the Duke of 
Mantua, who was the rightful proprietor : That the fortifications 
should be demolished at the expence of the allies : That the gar- 
rison should remain in the fort till that work should be completed ; 
and hostages were exchanged for the performance of these condi- 
tions. 'I'he duke understood the art of procrastination so well, 
that September was far advanced before the place was wholly 
dismantled ; and then he was seized with an ague, which obliged 
him to quit the army. 

XIX. Ill Catalonia the French could hardly maintain the foot- 
ing they had gained. Admiral Russel, who wintered at Cadiz, 
was created admiral, chief-commander, and captain-general of all 
his majesty’s ships employed, or to be employed in the Narrow- 
Seas, and in the Mediterranean. He was reinforced by four 
thousand five hundred soldiers, under the command of Brigadier- 
general Stewart ; and seven thousand men, imperialists as well as 
Spaniards, were drafted from Italy, for the defence of Catalonia, 
liiese forces were transported to Barcelona, under tlie conduct 
of Admiral Nevil detached by Russel for that purpose. The af- 
fairs of Catalonia had already changed their aspect. Several 
French parties bad been defeated. The Spaniards had blocked 
up Ostalric and Castel-Follit: Noailles had been recalled, and 
the command devolved on the Duke de Vendome, who no sooner 
understood tliat the forces from Italy were landed, than he dis- 
mantled Ostalric and Castel-Follit, and retired to Palamos. '1 he 
viceroy of Catalonia, and the English admiral having resolved to 
give battle to the enemy, and reduce Palamos, the English troops 
were landed on the ninth day of August, and the allied army ad- 
, vanced to Palamos. The French appeared in order of battle; 
but the Viceroy declined an engagement. Far from attacking the 
enemy, he withdrew his forces, and the town was bombarded by 
the admiral. The mis,carriage of this expedition was in a great 
measure owing to a misunderstanding between Russel and the 
court of Spain. The admiral complained tliat his catholic ma- 
jesty had made no preparations for the campaign ; that he had 
neglected to fulfil bis engagements with respect to the Spanish 
squadron, which ought to have joined the fleets of England and 
Holland : that he had taken no care to provide tents and provision 
for the British forces. On the twenty-seventh day of August he 
sailed for the coast of Provence, where the fleet was endangered 
by a terrible tempest ; then he steered down the Straits, and to- 
wards the latter end of September arrived in the bay of Cadiz. 
There he left a number of ships under the command of Sir Da- 
vid Mitchel, until he should be joined by Sir George Rooke 
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who was expected from England, and returned home with the 
rest of the combined squadrons. 

XX. While Admiral Russel asserted the British dominion in 
the Mediterranean, the French coasts were again insulted in the 
channel by a separate fleet, under the command of Lord Berke- 
ley of Stratton, assisted by the Dutch admiral Allemonde. On 
the 4th of J uly, they anchored before St. Maloe’s which they 
bombarded from nine ketches covered by some frigates, which 
sustained more damage than was done to the enemy. On the 
sixth, Granville underwent the same fate; and then the fleet re- 
turned to Portsmouth. The bomb-vessels being refitted, the 
fleet sailed round to tlie Downs, where four hundred soldiers 
were embarked for an attempt upon Dunkirk, under the direction 
of Meesters, the famous Dutch engineer, who had prepared his 
Infernals, and other machines for the service. On the first day 
of August tlie experiment was tried without success, 'llie bombs 
did some execution, but two smoak ships miscarried, llie French 
had secured the Risbank and wooden forts with piles, bombs, 
chains, and floating batteries, in such a manner that the machine 
vessels could not approach near enough to produce any effect. 
Besides, the councils of the assailants were distracted by violent 
animosities. The English officers hated Meesters, because he 
was a Dutchman, and had acquired some credit with the king ; 
he, on the other hand, treated them with disrespect. He retired 
with his machines in the night, and refused to co-operate with 
Lord Berkeley in his design upon Calais, which was now put in 
execution. On the sixteenth he brought his batterries to bear 
upon this place, and set fire to it in different quarters ; but the 
enemy had taken such precautions as rendered his scheme abor- 
tive. 

XXL A squadron had been sent to the West Indies, under the 
joint-command of Captain Robert Wilmot and Colonel Liling- 
ston, with twelve hundred land forces. They had instructions to 
co-operate with the Spaniards in Hispaniola, against the French 
settlements on that island, and to destroy their fisheries on the 
bank of Newfoundland, in their return. They were accordingly 
joined by seventeen hundred Spaniards raised by the president of 
St. Domingo; but instead of proceeding against Petit Gua- 
vas, according to the directions they had received, Wilmot took 
possession of Fort Francois, and plundered the country for his 
own private advantage, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Li- 
lingston, who protested against his conduct. In a word the sea 
and land officers lived in a state of perpetual dissension; and 
both became extremely disagreeable to the Spaniards, who re- 
nounced all connection with them or their designs. In the benn- 
ning of September the con^modore set sail for England, and Tost 
pne of his ships in the gulph of Florida. He himself died in his 
passage ; and the greater part of the men being swept off by an 
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epidemical distemper, the squadron returned to Bntain in a most 
miserable condition. Notwithstanding the great efforts the na- 
tion had made to maintain such a number of different squadrons 
for the protection of commerce, as well as to annoy the enemy, 
the trade suffered severely from the French privateers, which 
swarmed in both channels, and made prize of many rich vessels. 
The Marquis of Caermarthen being stationed with a squadron off 
the Scilly Islands, mistook a fleet of merchant ships for the Brest 
fleet, and retired with precipitation to Milford-Haven. In con- 
sequence of this retreat, the privateers took a good number of 
ships from Barbadoes, and five from the East-Indies, valued at a 
million sterling. The merchants renewed their clamour against 
the commissioners of the admiralty, who produced their orders 
and instructions in their own defence. The Manjuis of Caermar- 
then had been guilty of flagrant misconduct on this occasion: 
but the chief source of those national calamities was the circum- 
stantial intelligence transmitted to France from time to time, by 
the malcontents of England ; for they were actuated by a scan- 
dalous principle, which they still retain, namely, that of rtjoicing 
in the distress of their country. 

XXII. K ing William, after having conferred with the states 
of Holland, 'and the Elector of Brandenburgh, who met him at 
the II ague, embarked for England on the nineteenth day of Oc- 
tober, arrived in safety at Margate, from whence he proceeded 
to London, where he was received as a conqueror, amidst the re- 
joicings and acclamations of the people. On the same day he 
summoned a council at Kensington, in which it was determined 
to convoke a new parliament. U’hile the nation was in good hu- 
mour, it was supposed that they would return such members 
ouly as were well affected to the government ; whereas the pre- 
sent parliament might proceed in its enquiries into corruption and 
other grievances, and be the less influenced by tlie crown, as 
their dependence was of short duration, 'llie parliament was, 
therefore, dissolved by proclamation, and a new one summoned 
to meet at Westminster on the twenty-second day of November. 
While the whole nation was occupied in the elections, William, 
by the advice of his confidents, laid his own disposition under re- 
straint, in another effort to acquire popularity. He honoured 
the diversions of Newmarket with his presence, and there received 
a compliment of congratulation from the university of Cambridge. 
Then he visited the Earls of Sunderland, Northampton, and Mon- 
tague, at their different houses in the country ; and proceeded with 
a splendid retinue to Lincoln, from whence he repaired to Wel- 
beck, a seat belon:;ing to the Duke of Newcastle in Nottingham- 
shire, where he was attended by Dr. Sharp, Archbishop of York, 
and his clergy. He lodged one night with Lord Brooke, at 
W'arwick castle, dined with the Duke of Shrewsbury at Eyefort, 
and, by the way of Woodstock, made a solemn entry into Oxr 
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ford, having been met at some (iistince from the citj; by the Duke 
of Ormond, as chancellor of the University, the vice-chancellor, 
the doctors in their habits, and the magistrates in their formali- 
ties. He proceeded directly to the theatie, where he was wel- 
comed in an elegant I^alin speech : he received front the chancel- I 
lor on his knees, the usual presents of a large English bible, and 
book of common-prater, the cuts of the university, and a pair of 
gold-fringe gloves. The conduits ran with v.ine, and a niagniti- 
cent banquet was prcpareil ; but an anonymous letter being found 
in tile street, importing, that there was a design to |K>isun his ma- 
jesty, William refused to eat or drink in Oxford, and retired ira- 
ntcdialely to Windsor. Notwithstanding this abrupt departure, 

’ which (lid not savour much of maguaniniity, the University chose 
.Sir W illiam 'i'rmiibal, secretary of state, as one of their represen- 
tatives ill parliament. 

\.\lli. 'J'he whig-interest generally prevailed in the elections, 
though many even of that party were malcontents ; and when the 
jvurliameiit met, Foley was again chosen speaker of the Commons. 

'I'lie king, in his lirst speech, extolled the valour of the English 
forces ; expressed his concern at being obliged to demand such 
large supplies from his people; observed, that the funds hod 
proved very delicieiit, ami the civil list wa.s in a precarious con- 
ditiiiii ; recommended to llicir compassion the miserable situation 
of the I'Veiich protestants; t()ok notice of the bad state of the 
Coin ; desired they would form a good bill for llie encouragement 
and increase of seamen ; and contrive laws for the advancement 
of commerce. Me mciuioiied the great jircparations which Uie 
French were niuking for taking the held early; inlreated them to 
use dispatch : expressed his satisfaction at the choice which his 
people had made of their representatives in the House of Com- 
iiiuiis; aiul exhorted them to proceed with temper and unanuiMty, 
'i'huugh the two Houses presented addresses of congratulation to 
the king upon his lute success, and promised to assist him in 
prosecuting the. war with vigour, the nation loudly exclaimed 
against the intolerable biii’tliens and losses to wliich they were 
subjected, by a foreign rclicme of politics, vvbicli like an uiifa- 
Uiomable abyss, swallowed up tlic wealtli and blood of llie king- 
dom. All the king’s endeavours to cover the disgusting side of 
lus character had proved iiietl'ectuai ,- he was still dry, reserved, 
and forbidding; ami tlie malcontents inveiglied bitterly against 
hU beliaviour to' the princess Anne of Denmark. Wlieii tlie news 
of Namur's being reduced arrived in Eiiglaqd, this lady congra- 
tulated him upon his success in a dutiful letter, to vthieji he 
would not deign to semi a reply, either by writing or message; 
nor had she or her husband been favoured with tlie slightest mark 
of regard siiKe his return to 'England. The members in the 
l>ower House, who had adopted opposing maxims, either from 
principle or reseutment, resolved, Tltat ^ crown should pus- 
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chase the supplies with some concession in favour of the people. 
They therefore brought in the so long contested bill for regula* 
ting trials in cases of high-treason, and misprision of treason ; 
and, considering the critical juncture of affairs, the courtiers were 
afraid of obstructing such a popular measure. I1ie Lords insert- 
ed a clause, enacting. That a peer should be tried by the whole 
peerage ; and the Commons at once assented to this amendment, 
^e bill provided. That persons indicted for higli-treason, or 
misprision of treason, should be furnished with a copy of the in- 
dictment live days before the trial: and indulged with counsel to 
plead in their defence ; 'Diat no person should be indicted but 
upon the oaths of two lawful witnesses swearing to overt-acts ; 
That in two or more distinct treasons of divers kindS) alleged, 
in one bill of indictment, one witness to one, and another witness 
to another, should nut be deemed two witnesses : That no person 
should be prosecuted for any such crime, unless the nidictinont 
be found within three years after the offence committed, except 
in case of a design or attempt to assassinate or poison the king, 
where this limitation should not take place : That persons indict- 
ed for treason, or misprision of treason should be supplied with 
copies of the pannel of the jurors, two days at least before the t 
trial, and have process to compel their witnesses to appear ; 'I'hat 
no evidence should be admitted of any overt-act not cxptessly 
laid in the indictment: That this act should not extend to any 
impeachment, or other proceedings in parliament ; nor to any 
indictment for counterfeiting his majesty’s coin, his great-seal, 
priv^-seal, sign-nianual, or signet. 

XXIV, This important affair being discussed, the Cninimms 
proceeded to examine the accounts and estimates, and voted 
above five millions for the service of the ensuing year. 'Ilie state 
of the coin was by this time become such a national grievance as 
could not escape the attention of parliament. The Lords pre- 
pared an address to the throne, for a proclamation to put a slop 
to the curiency of diminished coin ; and to this they desired the 
concurrence of tlie Commons. The lower-house, however, de- 
termined to take this aflair under their own ins|>ection. 'lliey ap- 
pointed a committee of the whole House, to deliberate on the 
state of the tiaiioii with respect to the currency. Great opposition 
was made to a lecoinage, which was a measure stienuoiisly recom- 
mended and supported by Mr. Montague, who acted on this oc- 
casion by the advice of the great mathematician Sir Isaac New- 
ton. 'I'he enemies of this expedient argued, that should the sil- 
ver coin be called in, it would be impossible to maintain the war 
abroad, or prosecute foreign trade, in as much as the merchant 
could nut pay his bills of exchange, nor the soldier receive hia 
subsistence : that a stop w'ould be put to all mutual payment ; 
aud this would produce universal confusion and despair. Such 
a reformation could not be cfiected without some danger and dif- 
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6cu)ty ■, but it was become absolutely necessary, as the evil daily 
increas^, and in a little time must have terminated in national 
anarchy. After long and vehement debates, the majority resolved 
to proceed with all possible expedition to a new coinage. Ano- 
ther question arose. Whether the new coin, in its ditTerent deno- 
minations, should retain the original weight and purity of the old : 
or the established standard should be raised in value ? 'I he famous 
Locke engaged in this dispute against Mr. Lowndes, who propo-' 
sed that the standard should be raised ; the arguments of Mr. 
Locke were so convincing, that the committee resolved the es- 
tablished .standard should be preserved with respect to weight 
and fineness. They likewise resolved. That the loss accruing to 
the revenue from clipped money, should be borne by the public. 
In order to prevent a total stagnation, they further resolved, 'i'liat 
•after an appointed day, no clipped money sliouhl pass in pay- 
ment, except to the collectors of the revenue and taxes, or upon 
loans or payment into the exchequer: 'I'hat, after another day 
to be appointed, no clipped money of any sort should pass in any 
payment whatsoever ; and that a third day should bn fixed for 
all persons to bring in their clip|>ed money to be recoined, after 
which they should have no allowance upon what they might offer. 
They addressed the king to issue a proclamation agreeable to 
these resolutions ; and, on the niueteenlli day of December, it 
was published accordingly. Such were the fears of the people, 
augmented and iidlanicd by the enemies of the government, that 
all payment immediately ce.nsed, and a face of distraction appear- 
ed through the whole community. Hie adversaries of the bill 
siezed this opportunity to aggravate the apprehensions of the pub- 
lic. 'i'hey inveighed against the juiipstry, as the authors of this 
national grievance; they levelled theit satire particularly at Mon- 
tague ; and it required iinconinum fortitude and address to avert 
the most dangerous consequeiires of popular discontent. 'I'he 
House of (jommoii.s agreed to the following resolutions. That 
twelve hundred thousand pi>imd.< should be raised by a duty on 
glass windows, to make up the loss on the clipped money : That 
the recompe ncc for supplying the deficiency of clipped money 
should extend to all silver coin, though of a coarser alloy than 
the standard : 'I'liat the collectors and receivers of his majesty's ' 
aids and revenues should be enjoined to receive all such monies : 
That a reward of live per cent, should be given to all sucli per- 
sons as should bring in. either milled or broail undipped money, 
to be applied in exchange of the clipped money thronghoiil tlie 
kingdom : 'I'liat a reward of three pence per ounce should be 
given to all persons who should bring in wrought plate to the 
mini to be coined. That persons might pay in their whole next 
year’s land-tax in clipped money, at one convenient time to be 
appointed for that purpose : 'I'hat coroinissioiiers should be ap- 
pointed in every county, to pay and distribute the milled and 
VOL. I. ' N 
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broad undipped money, and the new coined money in lieu of that 
which was diminished. A bill being prepared agreeable to die.se 
determinations, was sent up to the House of Lords, who made 
some amendments, which the Commons rejected : but, iu order 
to avoid cavils and conferences, they dropped the bill, and 
brought in another without the clauses which the Lords had in- 
serted. Tliey were again proposed in the Upper House, and 
over-ruled by the majority; and, on the twenty-first day of Janu- 
ary, the bill received the royal assent, as did another bill, en- 
larging the time for purchasing annuities, and continuing the du- 
ties on low wines. At the same time, the king passed (he bill of 
trials Tor high-treason, and an art to prevent inercenary elections. 
Divers merchants and traders petitioned the House of Commons, 
tliat the losses in their trade and payments, occasioned by the 
rise of guineas, might be taken into consideration. A bill was 
immediately brought in for taking off tlie obligation and encou- 
ragement for coimng guineas, for a certain time : and tiien the 
Commons proceeded to lower the value of this coin ; a task in 
which they met with great opposition from some members, who 
alleged that it would foment the popular disturbances. At 
length, however, the majority agreed, that a guinea should be 
lowered from thirty to eight and twenty shillings, and afterwards 
K> six and twenty : at length a clause was inserted in the bill for 
encouraging people to bnng plate to the mint, settling the price 
of a guinea at two and twenty shillings, and it naturally sunk to 
its original value of twenty shillings 'and six-pence. Many per- 
sonSj however, suppose that the price of gold would be raised the 
next session, hoards up their guineas ; and, upon the same sup- 
position, encouraged by the lualcontents, the new coined silver 
mouey was reserved, to tlie great detriment of commerce. 'Fhe 
king ordered mints to be erected in York, Bristol, Exeter, and 
Chester, for the purpose of the recoinage, which was executed 
with unexpected success ; so that in less than a year, the currency 
of England which had been die worst, became the best coin iu 
Europe. 

XXV. At this period the attention of the Commons was di- 
verted to an object of a more private nature. I'he Earl of Port- 
land, who enjoyed the greatest share of the king’s favour, had ob- 
tained a grant of some lordships in Derbyshire. While the wai'- 
rant was depending, the gentlemen of that county resolved to op- 
pose it witli all their power. In consequence of a petition, they 
were indulged witli a hearing by the lords of the trcasuiy. Sir 
William Williams, in the name of the re.st, alleged, that the 
lordships in question were the ancient demesnes of the Prince 
of Wales, absolutely unalienable: that the revenues of those lord- 
ships supported the government of W’ales, in paying the judges 
and other salaries : that the grant was of too large an extent for 
any foreign subject ; and that the people of the county were too 
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great to be subject to any foreigner. Siindi^ other substantial 
reasons were used against the grant, which, notwithstanding all 
their reinoiistraiices, would have passed through the offices, had 
not the VV’elch gentlemen addressed themselves by petition to the 
House of Commons. Upon this occasion, Mr. Price, a member 
of the House, harangued with great severity against the Dutch in 
general, and did not even abstain from sarcasms upon the king’s 
person, title and government. The objections started by the 
petitioners being duly considered, were found so reasonable, that 
the Commons presented an address to the king, representing, 
'Fhat those manors had been usually annexed to tlie principality 
of Wales, and settled on the Princes of Wales for their support. 
That many persons in those parts held their estates by roya( 
tenure, under great and valuable compositions, rents, royal pay- 
ments, and services to the crown and Princes of Vt’alcs ; and en- 
joyed groat privileges and advantages under such tenure. Thev, 
thWefore, besought his majesty to recal the grant, which was in 
diminution of the honour and interest of the crown ; and prayed, 
that the said manors and lands might nut be alienated without 
the consent of parliament. 'l*his address met with a cold recep- 
tion from the king, who promised to recal the grant which had 
given such offence to the Commons ; and said he would find 
some other way of showing his favour to the Earl of Portland. 

XXVI. 'Hie people tii general entertained a national aversion 
to this nobleman ; the malcontents inculcated a notion that he 
made use of his interest and intelligence to injure the trade of 
England, that the commerce of his own country might ffonrish 
without Competition. To his suggestions they imputed the act 
and patent in favour of the Scottish company, which was suppo- 
sed to have heen thrown in as a bone of contention between the 
two kingdoms. The subject was first started in the House- of 
Lords, who invited the Commons to a conference : a committee 
was appointed to examine into the particulars of the act for erect- 
ing the Scottish company; and the two houses presented a joint 
address against it, as a scheme that would prejudice all the sub- 
jects concerned in the wealth and trade of the English iialion. 
'I hey represented, that, in consequence of the cxeinpiiim iVoni 
taxes, and otJier advantages granted to the; Scottish corii|iany, 
that kingdom would become a free port for all hiast ami West- 
liulia coinmodilies; that the Scots would be enabled to supply 
all Europe at a cheaper rale than the English could afford to sell 
their merchandise; therefore, England would lose the hciu tii of 
its foreign trade: besides, lliey observed that the Scots would 
smuggle their commodities into England, to the great detriment 
of his majesty and his customs. To this remonstrance the king 
replied, 'I'hat be had been ill served in Scotland; but that he 
ho|ied some remedies would be found to prevent the inconvenien- 
ces of which they were apprehensive. In all probability he had been 
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impoAcd upon b; the ministry of that kii^dom ; for, in a little 
time, he discarded the Marquis of Tweedale, and dismissed both 
the Scottish secretaries of state, in lieu of whom he appointed 
Lord Murray, son to the Marquis of Athol. Notwithstanding 
the Icing’s answer, the committee proceeded on the enquiry, and, 
ill consequence of their report, confirming a petition from the 
Eust-India Company, tlie House resolved, That the directors of 
the Scottish company were guilty of a high crime and misdemea- 
nour, in adminislering and taking an oath de Jideli in this kingdom ; 
and that they should be impeached for ilie same. Mean while, 
Roderick Mackenzie, from whom they had received their chief 
information, began to retract his evidence, and was ordered into 
custody : but he made his escape, and could not be retaken, al- 
though the king, at their request, issued a proclamation for that 
purpose. The Scots were extremely incensed against the king, 
when they understood he bad disowned their company, from 
which they had promised themselves such wealth and advantage. 
The settlement of Darien was already planned, and afterwards 
put in execution, though it miscarried in tlie sequel, and had like 
to have produced abundance of mischieL 

XXVII. The complaints of the English merchants, who had 
suflered by the war, were so loud at this juncture, that the Coni- 
inons resolved to take their case into consideration. The house 
resolved itself into a committee to consider the state of the na- 
tion witli regard to commerce, and having duly weighed all cir- 
cunisUinces, agreed to the following resolutions ; 'i'hat a council 
of trade should be established by act of parliament, with powers 
to take measures for the more eflfectual preservation of com- 
luerce : That the commissioners should be nominated by parlia- 
ment, but none of them have seats in the House: I'hat they 
should take an oath, acknowledging the title of King William as 
rightful and lawful ; and abjuring the pretensions of James, or any 
uUier person. 'I'he king considered these resolutions as an open 
attack upon his prerogative, and signified his displeasure to the 
Earl of Sunderland, who patronised this measure: but it was so 
popular in the House, that in all probability it would have been 
put in execution, had not the attention of tlie Commons been di- 
verted from it at this period by the detection of a new conspiracy. 
'I’he friends of King James had, upon the death of Queen Mary, 
renewed their practices for effecting a restoration of tliat monarch, 
on the supposition that the interest of William was considerably 
weakenerl by the decease of his consort. Certain individuals, 
whose zeal for James overshot their discretion, formed a design 
to seize the ]>erson of King William, and convey him to France, 
or put him to death in case of resistance. They had sent emis- 
saries to the court of St. Germains, to demand a commission for 
this purpose, which was refused. The Earl of Aylesbury, Lord 
Montgomery, son to the Marquis of Powis, Sir John Fenwick, 
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Sir John Friend, Captain Charnock, Captain Porter, and one 
Mr. Goodman, were the first contrivers of this project. Char- 
nock was detaclied witli a proposal to James, that he should pro- 
cure a body of horse and foul from France, to make a descent in 
England, and they would engage not only to join him at his land- 
ing, but even to replace him on the throne of England. These 
o^ers being declined by James, on pretence that the French king 
could not spare such a number of troops at that juncture, th« 
Earl of Aylesbury went over in person, and was admitted to a 
conference with Louis, in which the scheme of an invasion was 
actually concerted. In the beginning of February, the Duke of 
Berwick repaired privately to England, where he conferred with 
the conspirators, assured them that King James was ready to 
make a descent with a considerable number of French forces, 
distributed commissions, and gave directions for providing men, 
arms, and horses, to join him at his arrival. When he returned 
to France, he found every thing prepared for the expedition. Tlie 
troops were drawn down to the sea-side ; a great number of tran- 
sports were as.sembled at Dunkirk : Monsieur Gabaret had ad- 
vanced as far as Calais with a squadron of ships, which, when 
joined by that of Du Bart at Dunkirk, was judged a sufficient 
convoy,' and James had come as far as Calais in his way to em- 
bark. Meanwhile, the jacobites in England were assiduously em- 
ployed in making preparations for a revolt. Sir John Friend had 
very nearly completed a regiment of horse. Considerable pro- 

f ress was made in levying another by Sir V\ illiam Perkins. Sir 
olm Fenwick had inlisted four troops. Colonel Tempest had 
undertaken for one regiment of dragoons : Colonel Parker was 
{weferred to the command of another: Mr. Curzon was commis- 
sioned for a third; and the malcontents intended t(i raise a foiu’tfa 
in Suffolk, where their interest chiefly prevailed. 

XXVIil. While one part of the jacobites proceeded against 
William in (he usual way of exciting an insurrection, another, 
consisting of (he most desperate conspirators, had formed a 
scheme of assassination. Sir George Barclay, a native of Scot- 
land, who had served as an officer in the army of James, a man 
of undaunted courage, a furious bigot in the religion of Borne, 
yet close, circumspect, and determined, was landed, with other 
officers, in Komney-marsh, by one Captain Gill, about the begin- 
ning of January, and is said to have undertaken the task of seiz- 
ing or assassinating King William. He imparted his design to 
Harrison, alias Johmson a priest, Charnock, Porter, and Sir 
William Perkins, by whom it was approved; and he pretended 
to have a particular commission for this service. After varioui 
consultations, they resolved to attack the king on his return from 
Richmond, where he commonly hunted on Saturdays ; and the 
scene of their intended ambuscade was a lane between Brentford 
and Turoham-freen. As it would be necessary to charge and dis- 
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pene the guards tliat attended the coach, they agreed that tlieir 
number should be increased to forty horsemen, and each conspi- 
rator began to engage proper persons for the enterprise. \V hen 
their compliment was full, they determined to e.xeiute their pur- 
pose on the lii'teenth day of February, 'lliey concerted the man- 
^ iier in which they should meet in small parties without suspicion, 
and waited with impatience for the hour of action. In this inter- 
val, some of the underling actors, seized witli horror at the re- 
flection of what they had undertaken, or captivated with the pros- 
pect of rewa)d, resolved to prevent the e.\ecution of the design 
by a tin.ely discovery. On the eleventh day of February, one 
Fisher iiiformed the Karl of Portland of the scheme, and named 
some of the conspirators ; but his account was imperfect. On 
the thirteenth, however, he returned with a circumstantial detail 
of all the particulars. Next day, the Earl was accosted by one 
Pendergiass, an Irish oflicer, who told his lordship he had just 
come from Hampsliire, at the request of a particular friend, and 
understood that he had been called up to town with a view of en- 
gaging him in a design to assassinate King W'illiam. He said, he 
iiad promised to embark in the undertaking, ihon^b be detested 
it in his own mind, and took this first opportunity of revealing 
the secret, which was of such consequence to his majesty’s life. 
He owned himself a Roman catholic, but declared, that he did 
not think any religion could justify such a treacherous purpose. 
.i\t the same time he observed, that .as he lay under obligations 
to some of the conspirators, his honour and gratitude woiild not 
permit him to accuse them by name; and that he would upon uo 
consideration appear as an evidence. The king had been so much 
used to fictitious plot.s, and false discoveries, that he paid little 
' regard to these informations, until they were confirmed by the tes- 
timony of another conspirator called La Rue, a Frenchman, who 
communicated the same particulars to Brigadier Levison, with- 
out knowing the least circnnistaiice of the other discoveries. 'liieii 
the king believed there was something real in the conspiracy; 
and Pendergrass and l.a Rue were severally examined in his pre- 
sence. ' He thanked Pendergrass in particular for this instance of 
his probity ; but observed, that it must ^rove ineffectual, uidess 
he w ould discover the names of the conspirators ; for, w ithout 
knowing who they were, he should not be able to secure his life 
against their attempts. At lengtli Pendergrass was prevailed up- 
on to give a list of those he knew, yet not before the king had 
solemnly promised that he should not be used as an evidence 
against them, except with his own consent. As the king did not 
go to Hi( limond on the day appointed, the conspirators postpon- 
ed the execution of tlieir design till the Saturday following. They 
accoriliiigly met at different houses on the Friday, when every 
man received his instructions. I’here they agreed, that after the 
perpetration of the parricide, they should ride in a body as far as 
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Hammcrsmitli, and then dispersing, enter I»ndon by different 
avenues. But, on the morning, when they understood that the 
gnarris were returned to their quarters, and the king’s coaches 
sent buck to the Mews, they were seizeci with a sudden damp, on 
the supposition that tlieir plot was discovered. Sir George Bar- 
clay w ithdrew himself, and every one began to think of providing 
for his own safely. Next night, however, a great number of 
them were apprehended, and then the whole discovery was com- 
municated to the privy council. A proclamation was issued 
against those that absconded ; and great diligence was used to find 
Sir George Barclay, who was supposed to have a particular com- 
mission from Janies for assassinating the Prince of Orange ; but 
he made good his retreat, and it was never proved that any such 
commission had been granted. 

XXIX. This design, and the projected invasion proved dual- 
ly abortive. Janies had scarce reached Calais, when the Duke 
of Wirtemberg dispatched his aid-de-camp from Flanders to King 
William, with an account of the purposed descent. Expresses 
with the same tidings arrived from the Elector of Bavaria and the 
Prince de Vaudemont. Two considerable squadrons being ready 
for sea. Admiral Russel embarked at Spithcad, and stood over to 
the French coast, with above fifty sail of the line. ’I’he enemy 
were confounded at his appearance, and hauled in their vessels 
under the shore, in such shallow water that he could not follow 
and destroy them : but he absolutely ruined their design, by coop- 
ing them up in tlieir harbours. King James, after having tarried 
some weeks at Calais, returned to St. Germain’s. 'The forces 
were sent back to the garrisons from which they had been drafted : 
the people of France exclaimed, that the malignant star which 
ruled the destiny of James had blasted this, and every other pro- 
ject formed for his restoration. By means of the reward offered 
in the proclamation, the greater part of the conspirators were be- 
trayed or taken. * George Harris, who had been sent from France, 
with orders to obey Sir George Barclay, surrendered himself to 
Sir William Trumball, and confessed the scheme of assassination 
in which he had been engaged. Porter and Pendergrass were ap- 
prehended togetlier. The last insisted upon the king’s promise, 
that he should not be compelled to give evidence ; but, when 
Porter owned himself guilty, the other observed, he was no lon- 
ger bound to be silent, as his friend had made a confession ; and 
they were both admitted as evidences for the crown. 

XXX. After tlieir examination, the king, in a speech to both 
Houses, communicated the nature of the conspiracy against bis 
life, as well as the advices he had received touching the invasion : 
he explained the steps he had taken to defeat the double design, 
and professed his confidence in their readiness and zeal to con- 
cur with him in every thing that should appear necessaiy for their 
common safety. That same evening the two Houses waited upon 
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Iiini at Keiisiiigtou, in a borlv, uitli an allectionate addre»«, b/ 
wliidk tlicy expressed tlieir abhorrence of the villainous and bar- 
barous design, which had been formed against iris sacred person, 
of rvhich they besought him to take more than ordinary care.* 
They assured him they would to theii iilinost defend his life, and 
supijort his government against the late king James, and all other 
enemies; and declared, that, in case his majesty- should come to 
a violent death, Urey would revenge jt upon his adversaries and 
their adherents. He was extremely well pleased with this warm 
address, aiul assured them, in his turn, he would take all oppor- 
tuigiies of recommending himself to the continuance of their loyal- 
ty- and adection. The commons forthwitli empowered him, by 
bill, to secure all jiersoiis suspected of conspiring against his |>er- 
son and govermneiit. They brought in another, providing, 'J’hat, 
in case of his majesty’s death, the parliament then in being should 
continue until dissolved by the next heir in succession to the 
crown, established by act of i’arliamcnt: Tnat if his majesty 
should chance to die between two parliaments, tliat which had 
been last dissolved should immediately re-asseinble, and sit for the 
rlisjuach of national affairs. 'I'hey voted an address, to desire. 
That his majesty would banish,- by proclamation, all papists to 
the distance of ten miles from the cities of London and Westmiii 
ster; and give instructions to the judges going on the circuits, to 
put the laws in execution against lionian cadiolics and nonjurors 
'1 hey drew- up an association, binding themselves to assist each 
other in support of the king and his goverinnent, and to revenge 
any violence that should be committed on his person. This wm 
signed by all the members then present: but, as some had ab- 
sented tl.einselves on frivolous pretences, the House ordered, 
iliat in sixteen days the absentees should either subscribe, oi de- 
clare their refusal. Several members neglecting to comply with 
this injunction within the limited time, the Speaker was ordered 
to w rite to those who were in the country, and dt^mand a peremp- 
tory answer; and the clerk of the Huiise attended such as pre- 
tended to be ill in town. Tire absentees, finding themselves press- 
ed in tliis manner, thought proper to sail with the stream, and 
sign the association, which was presented to- the king by the 
Commons in a body, with a request, that it might be lodged 
among tire records in the tower, as a perpetual memorial of their 
loyalty and affection. The king received thenr with uncommon 
complacency ; declared, that he heartily entered into the same 
association; that he should be always ready to venture his life 
with his good subjects, against all wlio should endeavour to sub 
vert the religion, laws, and liberties of England ; and he promised 
that this, and all other associations, should be lodged among the 
records in tlie tower of London. Next day the Commons resolv- 
ed, That whoever should ailirm an association was illegal should 
be deemed a promoter of the designs of the late King J antes, and 
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an enemy to the laws and liberlies of tlie kingdom. The Lordi 
followed the example of the Lower House in drawing up an aa- 
aociation ; but the Earl of Noltingham, Sir Edward Seymour, 
and Mr. Finch, objected to the words Hightftil and Lawful, as 
applied to his majesty. 'I’hey said, as the croW'u and its preroga- 
tives were vested in him, they would yield obedience, though they 
could not acknowledge him as their rightful and lawful king. 
Nothing could be more absurd than this distinction, started by 
men who had actually constituted part of the administration ; un- 
less they supposed that the right of King William expired with 
Queen Mary. 'Fbe Earl of Rochester proposed an expedient in 
favour of such tender consciences, by altering the words that gave 
offence ; and this was adopted accordingly. Fifteen of the Peers, 
and ninety-two 'Commoners, signed the association with reluc- 
tance. It was, however, subscribed by all sorts of people in 
different parts of the kingdom; and the bishops drew up a form 
for the clergy, which was signed by a gieat nr.ijoiity. The Com- 
mons brought in a bill, declaring all men incapable of public 
trust, or of sitting in parliament, who' would not engage in this 
association. At the same time, the council issued an order for 
renewing all the commissions in England, that those who had 
not signed it voluntarily should be dismissed from the service as 
disaffected persons. 

XXXI. After these warm demonstrations of loyalty, the 
Commons proceeded upon ways and means for raising the su|>- 
plies. A new bank was constituted as a fund, upon wliicli the 
sum of two millions live bundred and sixty-funr tliousand pounds 
should be raised ; and it was called the land bank, because esta- 
blished on land securities. 

10‘y6. This scheme, said to have been projected by the famous 
Dr. Chamberlain, was patronised by tlie Earl of .Sunderland, and 
managed by Foley and Harley; so tliat it seemed to be a tory 
plan, which Sunderland supported, in order to reconcile himself 
to that party *. 'llic bank of England petitioned against this bill, 

• The Commons resolved. That a fund, redeemable by parliament, be set- 
tled by R national land Bank, to be raised by new snb>criptions : That no per- 
son be concerned in both banks at the same time : I'liat the duties upon coals, 
culm, and tonnage of ships, Ite taken off, from the seventeenth day of March: 
Tliat the sum of two milbons five hundred and sixty four thousand pounds — 
be raised on this perpetual fund, redeemable by parliament : That the new 
hank should be restrained from lending money but upon land securities, or to 
the government in llie exchequer: That fur making up the fund nf interest for 
the capital stuck, ceriniii duties upon glass wares, stone and earthen bottles, 

{ ;ramed before to the king for a term of years, be continued to bis majesty, his 
leirs, and successors ; I'lmt a further duty be laid upon stone and earthen-ware, 
and another upon tobacco-pipes. This bank was to lend out five hundred 
tliousand pounds a year upon land securities, at three pounds ten shillings per 
cent, per annum, and to cease and determine, unless the subscription rtnuld 
be full, by the first day of August next ensAing. 

.The most remarkable laws enacted in tbie session wrre these ; An act for’ 
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and were heard by their council : but their repreaentationa pro- 
duced no effect, and the bill, having passed through both Houses, 
received the royal assent. On the twenty-seventh day of April 
the king closed the session with a short but gracious speech ; and 
the parliament was prorogued to the sixteenth day of June. 

XXXII. Before this period some of the conspirators had 
been brought to trial. The first who suffered was Robert Char- 
nock, one of the two fellows of Magdalen-college, who, in the 
reigo of Janies, had renounced the protestant religion: tile next 
were Lieutenant King, and Thomas Keys, which last had been 
formerly a trumpeter, but of late, servant to Captain Porter. 
Tliey were found guilty of high treason, and executed at Tyburn. 
They delivered papers to the sheriff, in which they solemnly de- 
clared, that they had never seen or iieard of any commission from 
King James for assassinating the Prince of Orange : Charuock, 
ill particular, observed, that he had received frequent assurances 
of the king’s having rejected such proposals when they had been 
offered ; and that there was no other commission but that for levy- 
ing war in the usual form. Sir John Friend and Sir William 
Perkins were tried in April, 'llie first, from mean beginnings, 
had acquired great wealth and credit, and always firmly adhered 
to the interests of King James. The other was likewise a man of 
fortune, violently attached to the same principles, though he had 
taken the oaths to the present government, as one of the six clerks 
in chanceiT. Porter, and Blair, another evidence, deposed, that 
Sir John Friend had been concerned in levying men under a com- 
mission from King James ; and that he knew of the assassination 
plot, though not engaged in it as a personal actor. He endea- 
voured to invalidate tlie testimony of Blair, by proving him guilty 
of the most shocking ingratitude. He observed, that both the 
evidences were reputed papists. 'Hie curate of Hackney, who 
officiated as chaplain in the prisoner’s house, declared upon oath 

vsiding nil the election of padiameat-men, at which the elected had been ag 
any expence in meat, driiili, or money, to procure votes. Another against un- 
lawful and double returns. A third, for the more easy recovery of small tithea. 
A fourth, to prevent marriages, without licence or banns. A mth, for enabling 
the inliabimnts of Wales to dispose of all their personal estates as they should 
rtiink fit. This law was in bnr of a custom that had prevailed in that country. 
The widows and younger children claimed a share of the eflects, called tlieir 
reasonable pirt, although the effects l»d been otlierwise disposed of hy will or 
deed. The parliament likewise piissed an act, for preventing the exportation 
of wool. Olid encouraging the importation thereof from Ireland. An art for 
encouraging tlie linen manufactures of Ireland. An act fiir regulating juries. 
An act mr encouraging the Greenland trade. An act of indulgence to the qua- 
ken, that their solemn affirmation should be accepted instead of an oath. And 
an act for continuing certain other acts that were near expiring. Another bill 
had passed for the better regulating elections for memben of parliament ; but 
the royal assent was denied. The guestion was put in the House of Commons, 
Tint whosoever advised his majesty not to give bit assent to that bill was an 
enemy to his country; but it was rgected by a great nuyority. 
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that after the revolution he used to pray for King W'illiain ; and 
that be had often heard Sir John Friend say, that though he could 
not comply with the present government, he would live peaceably 
under it, and never engage in any conspiracy. Mr. Hoadly, fa- 
ther of ^e present llishop of Winchester, added, that the prisoner 
was a good protestant, and frequently express^ his detestation 
of king-killing principles. Friend himself owned he had been 
with some of tlie conspirators at a meeting in Leadenhall-street, 
but heard nothing of raising men, or any design against the 
goverinneiiL tie likewise affirmed tliata consultation to levy war 
WHS nut treason ; and that his being at a treasonable consult 
could amount to no more than a misprision of treason. Lord 
Chief Justice Holt declared, that although a bare conspiracy, or 
design to levy war, was not treason witliin the statute of Edward 
III. yet, if the design or conspiracy -be to kill, or depose, or im- 
prison the king, by the means of levying w-ar, then tlie consulta- 
tiun and conspiracy to levy war becomes high treason, though no 
war be actually levied. The same inference might have been 
drawn against the authors and instruments of tlie revolution. 
The judge’s explanation influenced the jury, who, after some de- 
liberation, found the prisoner guilty. Next day Sir William Per- 
kins was brought to the bar, and upon tlie testimony of Porter, 
Ewebank, his own groom, and Haywood, a notorious informer, 
was convicted of having been concerned not only iu the int^ion, 
but also in the design against the king’s life. The evidence was 
scauty, and tlie prisoner Having been bred to the law, made an 
artful and vigorous defence : but the judge acted as counsel for 
the crown ; and the jury decided by the hints they received from 
the bench. He and Sir John Friend underwent the seuleiice of 
death, and suffered at Tyburn on the third day of April. Friend 
protested before God, that he knew of no immediate descent 
purposed by King James, and therefore bad made no prepara- 
tions ; that he was utterly ignorant of the assassination scheme : 
that he died in the communion of the church of England, and 
laid down his life cheerfully in the cause for which he suffered. 
Perkins declared, upon the word of a dying man, that the tenour 
of tlie king’s commbsion, which he saw, was general, directed to 
all his loving subjects, to raise and levy war against the Prince of 
Orange and all his adherents, and to seize all forts, castles, tSlc. 
but that he neither saw nor heard of any commission particularly 
levelled against the person of the Prince of Orange. He owned, 
however, that he was privy to the design ; but believed it was 
known to few or none but the immediate undertakers. These two 
criminals were in their last moments attended by Collier, Snatt, 
and Cook, three nonjuring clergymen, who absolved them in the 
view of the populace, wiffi an imposition of hands : a public in- 
ai4ti,OD the governmeut,, which did %ot pose unnoticed. Those 
three clergymen were preseiOed by the grand jury, for having 
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countenanced the treason by absolving the traitors, and thereby 
encouraged other persons to disturb the peace of the kingdom. 
An indictment being preferred against them, Cook and Snatt were 
committed to Newgate ; but Collier absconded, and published a 
vindication of their conduct, in which he affirmed, that the impo* 
sition of bands was the general |>ractice of the primitive church. 
On the other liand, the two metropolitans, and twelve other 
bisRbps subscribed a declaration, condemning the administration 
of absolution, without a previous confession made, and ablior- 
rence expressed by the prisoners of the heinous crimes for which 
they suftered. 

In the course of the same month, Rookwood, Cranbornc, and 
Lowick, were tried as conspirators, by a special commission, in 
the king’s bench ; and convicted on the joint testimony of Porter, 
Harris, La Rue, Bertram, Pislier, and Pendergrass. Some fa 
vourable circumstances appeared in the case of Lowick. The 
proof of his having been concerned in the design against the king’s 
life was very defective; many persons of reputation declared ho 
was an honest, good-natured, inoflensive man : and he himself 
concluded his defence witli the most solemn protestation of his 
o.vn innocence. Great intercession was made for his pardon by 
some noblemen : but all their interest proved ineffectual. Cran- 
borne died in a transport of indignation, leaving a paper, which 
the g<*rernment thought proper to suppress. J.owick and Rook- 
wood likewise delivered declarations to the sheriff, the contents 
of which, as being less inflammatory, were allowed to be pub- 
lished. Both solemnly denied any knowledge of n commission 
from King Janies, to assassinate the Prince of Orange; die one 
affirming that he was incapable of granting such an ordel ; and 
the other asserted that he, the best of kings, had often rejected 
proposals of that nature. Lowick owned that he would have join- 
ed the king at his lauding : but declared, he had never been con- 
cerned in any bloody affair during the whole course of his life. 
On the contrary, he said, he had endeavoured to prevent blood- 
shed as much as lay in his power ; and that he would nut kill the 
roost miserable creature in the world, even though such an act 
would save his life, restore his sovereign, and make him one of 
the greatest men in England. Rookwood alleged, he was en- 
gaged by his immediate commander, whom he thought it was his 
duty to obey, though the service was much against his judgment 
and inclination. He professed his abhorrence of treachery, even 
to an enemy. He forgave all mankind, even tlie Prince of 
Orange, who, as a soldier, he said, ought to have considered his 
case before he signed his death warrant : he prayed God would 
open his eyes, and render him sensible of the blood that was from 
all parts crying against him, so as he might avert a heavier exe- 
cution than that which he now ordered to be inflicted. ’The next 
person brought to trial, was Mr. Cooke, son of Sir Milas Cooke, 
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one of the fix clerks in chancery. Porter and Goodman deposed, 
that he had been present at two meetings at the king’s head tavern 
ill l.eadcnhall street, with the Lords Aylesbury and Montgomery, 
Sir WilliamTPerkins, Sir John Fenwick, Sir John Friend, Char- 
nock, and Porter. The evidence of Goodman was invalidated 
by tl.e testimony of the landlord and two drawers belonging to 
the tavern, who swore that Goodman was not there while the 
noblemen were present. The prisoner himself solemnly protested 
that he \ws ever averse to the introduction of foreign forces : that 
he did not so much as hear of the intended invasion, until it be- 
came the common topic of conversation ; and that he had never 
seen Goodman at tite king’s head He declared his intenlion of 
receiving the blessed sacrament, and wished he might perish in 
tlie instant, if he now spoke untruth. Nn respect was paid to 
these asseverations. The solicitor-general Hawles, and Lord 
chief justice Treby, treated him with great severity in the prose- 
cution and charge to the jury, by whom he was capitally convict- 
ed. After his condemnation, the court agents tampered with him 
to make further discoveries ; and after his fate had been protract- 
ed by divers short reprieves, he was sent into banishment. From 
the whole tenor of these discoveries and proceedings, it appears 
that James had actually meditated an invasion: that his partisans 
in England had made preparations for joining him on his arrival ; 
that a few desperadoes of that faction had concerted a scheme 
against the life of King William : that in prcseciiting the conspi- 
rators, the court had countenanced informers; that the judges had 
strained the law, wrested circumstances, and even deviated from 
the function of their oAice, to convict the prisoners ; in a word, 
that the administration had used the same arbitrary and unfair 
practices against those unhappy people, which they themselves 
had, in the late reigns, numbered among the grievances of the 
kingdom. 

XXXIII. The warmth, however, manifested on this occasion 
may have been owing to national resentment of the purposed in- 
vasion. Certain it is, the two Houses of Parliament, and the 
people in general, were animated with e.xtraordinary indignation 
against France at this juncture. ’Fhe Lords besought his majesty, 
in a solemn address, to appoint a day of thanksgiving to Almighty 
Go<l, for having defeated the barbarous purpose of his enemies ; 
and this was observed with uncommon zeal and devotion. Ad- 
miral Russel, leaving a squadron for observation on the French 
coast, returned to the Downs : but iiir Cloudesly Shovel, being 
properly prepared for the expedition, subjected Calais to another 
bombardment, by which the town was set on fire in different 
parts, and the inhabitants were overwhelmed with consternation. 
TTie generals of the allied army in Flanders resolved to make 
some immediate retaliation upon the French for their unmanly* 
design upon the life of King William as they took it for granted 
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that Louis was accessary to the scheme of assassination. That 
monarch, on the supposition that a povt'erful diver.Mon would be 
made by the descent on England, had established a vast magazine 
at Givet, designing, when the allies should be enfeebled by the 
absence of the Britisli troops, to strike some stroke of importance 
early in the campaign. On this the confederates now determined 
to wreak their vengeance. In the beginning of March the Earl 
of Athlone and Monsieur de Cochorn, with the concurrence of 
the Duke of Holstein-Ploen, who commanded the alli- s, sent a 
strong detachment of horse, drafted from Brussels and the neigh* 
bouring garrisons, to amuse the enemy on the side of Cbaricroy ; 
while they assembled forty squadrons, titirty battalions, with fif- 
teen pieces of cannon, and six mortars, in the territory of Namur. 
Athlone with part of bis body invested Diuant, while Coehoni, 
with the remainder, advanced to Givet. He forthwith began to 
batter and bombard the place, which in three hours was on fire, 
and by four in the afternoon wholly destroyed, witii the great 
magazine it contained. 'I'hen the two generals joining tlieir forces, 
returned to Namur without interruption. Hitherto the republic 
of Venice had deferred acknowledgiug King William : but now 
they sent an extraordinary embassy for that purpose, consisting of 
Signiors Soraiizo and V enier, who arrived in London, and on the 
first day of May had a public audience. Tlie king, on this oc- 
casion, knighted Soranzu as the senior ambassador, and presented 
him with the swoid, according to custom. On that day, too, 
William declared in council, that he had appointed the same 
regency which had governed the kingdom during his last absence ; 
and embarking on the seventh at Margate, arrived at Urange- 
Polder in the evening, under convoy of Vice-Admiral Aylmer. 
This officer had been ordered to attend with a squadron, as the 
famous Du Bart still continued at Dunkirk, and some attempt of 
importance was apprehended from his enterprising genius *. 

XXXIV. Ilie Frencii had taken tbe^fmld before the allied 
army could be assembled : but no transaction of consequence 
distinguished this campaign, either upon the Rhine or in Flanders. 
'Hie sclieme of Louis was still defensive on the side of the Nether- 
lands, while the active plans of King William were defeated by 
want of money. AU the funds for this year proved defective ; 
the landrbank faded, and the national-bank sustained a rude shock 
in its credit. The loss of the nation upon the recoinage amount- 
ed to two million, two hundred thousand pounds ; and though 
the different mints were employed without interruption, • they 

* Some promotions were made before the king left England. Geutge Ilam.l. 
ton, tliird bod of the duke of that name, was, for his military services iii Ireland 
and Flanders, created Earl of Orkney. Sir John Luwther was ennobled by the 
title of Baron Lowther, and Viscount Lonsdale; Sir John Thompson made Iln- 
ron of Haversbam, and the celebrated John Locke appointed one of (be com- 
miationers of tilde and {dantations. 
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could not for some months supply the circulation, rspeciuliy as 
^reat part of the new money was kept tip by those w ho received 
It in payment, or disposed of it at an unreasonable advantage. 
The French king, having exhausted the wealth and patience of his 
subjects, and greatly diminished their luiniber in the course of 
this war, began to be diffident of his arms, and employed all the 
arts of private negociation. While his minister D’Avaux pressed 
the King of Sweden to offer his mediation, lie sent Calliercs to 
llollaud, with proposals for settling the preliminaries of a treaty. 
He took it for granted, that as the Dutch were a trading people, 
whose commerce had greatly suffered in the war, they could not 
be averse to a pacification ; and he instructed his emissaries to 
tamper with the malcontents of the republic, especially with the 
remains of the Louvestein faction, which had always opposed the 
schemes of the stadiholder. Calliercs met with a favourable re- 
ception from the states, which began to treat with him about the 
preliminaries, though not without the consent and concurrence 
of King William and tlie rest of the allies. Louis, with a view 
to quicken the effect of this negociation, pursued offensive mea- 
sures in Catalonia, where his general the Duke de Veiidonie at- 
tacked and worsted the Spaniards in their camp near Ostalrick, 
though the action was not decisive ; for that general, was obliged 
to retreat, after having made vigorous efforts against their entrench- 
ments. On the twentieth day of June, Mareschal de Lorges 
passed the Rhine at Fhilipsburgh, mid encamped within a league 
of Eppingen, where the imperial troops were o'«)iged to entrench 
themselves, under the command of the Prince of Baden, as they 
were not yet joined by the auxiliary forces. The French general, 
after having faced him about a month, thought proper to repass 
the river. Then be detached a body of horse to Flanders, and can- 
toned the rest of his troops at Spires, Franckendahl, Worms, and 
Ostosen. On the Iwt day of August the Prince of Baden retali- 
ated the insult, by passing the Rhine at Mentz and Coesheim. 
Od the tenth he was joined by General Thungen, who command- 
ed a separate body, together with the militia of Suabia and Fran- 
conia, and advanced to the camp of the enemy, who had re-as- 
sembled : but they were |K>sted in such a manner that he would 
not hazard an attack. Having therefore cannonaded them for 
some days, scoured the adjacent country by detached parties, and 
taken the little castle of Wiezegen, be repassed the river at 
Worms on the seveuth day of October: the Freiich likewise cross- 
ed at Philipsburgh, in hopes of surprising General Thungen, who 
had taken post in the neighbourhood of Strasbourg / but he re- 
tired to Eppingen before their arrival, and in a lime time both 
armies were distributed in winter-quarters. Peter the Czar of 
Muscovy, carried on the siege of Azoph with such vigour that the 
garrison was obliged to capitulate, after the Russians had ^feat- 
ed a great convoy sent to its relief. The cmirt of Vienna forlh- 
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with engaged in an alFiance with the Muacovite emperor; hut 
they did not exert themselves in taking advantage of the disaster 
which the Turks had undergone. Hie imperial army, command- 
ed by the Elector of Saxony, continued inactive on the Marosch 
till the nineteenth day of Jnlyj then they made a feint of attacking 
Temiswaer : but they marched towards Betzerch, in their route 
to Belgrade, on receiving advice that the Grand Signior intended 
to besiege Thai. On the tweijty-hrst day of August, the two 
armies were in sight of each other. The Turkish horse attacked 
the imperialists in a plain near the river Begue ; but were repuls- 
ed. '1 he Germans next day made a show of retreating, in hopes 
of drawing the enemy from their entrenchments. 'I'he strati^em 
succeeded. On the twenty-sixth, the Turkish army wa« in motion. 
A detachment of the imperialists attacked tliem in flank, as they 
marched through a wood. A very desperate action ensued, in 
which the generuls Mensler and Poland, with many other gallant 
officers, lost their lives. At length, the Ottoman horse were 
runted : but the Germans were so roughly handled, that on the 
second day after the engagement they retreated at midnight, and 
the Turks remained quiet in their entrenchments. 

XXXV. In Piedmont the face of affairs underwent a strange 
alteration. ’I'he Duke of Savoy, who had fur some time been 
engaged in a secret neguciatioii w ith France, at length embraced 
the offers of that crown, and privately signed a separate treaty of 
peace at Lurelto, to which place he repaired on a pretended pil- 
grimage. The IV licit king engaged to present him with four 
iiiillioiis of livres, by way of reparation for the damage he had 
sustained; to a.ssist him with a certain number of auxiliaries 
against all his enemies; and to effect a marriage between tlie 
Duke of Burgundy and the Princess'of Piedmont, as soon as the 
parties should be marriageable. '1 he treaty was guaranteed by 
the Po|>e and the Venetians, who were extremely desirous of 
seeing the Germans driven out of Italy. King VVillmm being a|v 
prized of this negociation, communicated the intelligence to the 
Earl of Galway, liis ambassador at 'I'urin, who expostulated with 
the Duke upon this defection : but lie persisted in denying any 
such corre8|K>iideiice, until the advance of the French army ena- 
bled him to avow it, without fearing the resentment of the allies 
whom he had abandoned. Caiinat marched into the plains of 
'I'urin, at tlie head of fifty thousand men ; an army greatly supe- 
rior to that of the confederates. Then the duke imparted to the 
ministers of the allies the proposals which France had made ; re- 
presented the superior strength of her army ; the danger to which 
he was exposed; and Anally his inclination to embrace her offers. 
On the twelfth of July a truce was concluded lor a month, and 
afterwards prolonged till the sixteenth of September. He wrote 
to ail the powers engaged in the confederacy, except King Wil- 
Uam, expatiating on the same topics, and soliciting their consent. 
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Though each in particular refused to concur, he on the twenty- 
third day of August signed the treaty in public, which he had 
fore concluded in private. The emperor was 110 sooner informed 
of his design, than he took every step which he thought could di- 
vert him from his purpose, lie sent the count Mansfeldt to Tu- 
rin, with proposals for a match between the king of the Romans 
and the Princess of Savoy, as well as with offers to augment his 
forces and his subsidy ; but the duke had already settled his terms 
with France, from which he would not recede. Prince Eugene, 
though his kinsman, expressed great indignation at his conduct. 
The young Prince de Commercy was so provoked at his defection, 
that he challenged him to single combat, and tlie duke accepted 
of his challenge : but the quarrel was compromised by the inter- 
vention of friends, and they parted in an amicable manner. He 
bad concealed the treaty until he should receive the remaining 
part of the subsidies due to him from the confederates. A consi- 
derable sum had been remitted from England to Genoa for his 
use : but Lord Galway no sooner received intimation of his new 
engagement, tlian he put a stop to the payment of this money, 
which be employed in tlie Milanese, for the subsistence of those 
troops that were in the British service. King William was en- 
camped at Gemblours, when the duke’s envoy notified the sepa- 
rate peace which his master had concluded w'ith the King of France. 
Though he was extremely chagrined at the information, he dis- 
sembled his anger, and listened to the minister without the least 
emotion. One of the conditions of this treaty was, 'lliat within 
a limited time the allies should evacuate the duke’s dominions, 
otherwise they should be expelled by the joint forces of France 
and Savoy. A neutrality was offered to the confederates; and 
this being rejected, the contracting powers resolved to attack the 
Milanese. Accordingly, when ' the truce expired, the duke, as 
generalissimo of the French king, entered that duchy, and under- 
took the siege of Valentia; so that, in one campaign, he com- 
manded tw'o contending armies. 'Ilie garrison of Valentia, con- 
sisting of seven thousand men, Germans, Spaniards, and French 
protestants, made an obstinate defence; and the Duke of Savoy 
prosecuted the siege with uncommon impetuosity. But, after 
the trenches had been open for thirteen days, a courier arrived 
from Madrid, with an account of his Catholic majesty’s having 
agreed to the neutrality for Italy. This agreement imported, 
1 hat there sbtfuld be a suspension of arms until a general peace 
could be effected : and, 'I'hat the imperial and French troops 
should return to their respective countries. Christendom had 
well nigh been embroiled anew by the death of John Sobieski, 
King of Poland, who died at the age of seventy, in the course 
of this .summer, after having survived his faculties and reputation. 
As the crown was elective, a competition arose for the succession. 
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.Tlie kingdom wai divided by factions ; ajid tlie different powers 
of Europe interested themselves warmly in the contention. 

XXXVI. Nothing of consequence had been lately achieved 
by the naval force of England. hen the conspiracy was first 
discovered, Sir George Kooke had received orders to return from 
Cadiz ; and he arrived in the latter end of April. While he took 
his place at the board of admiralty, Ijord Berkeley succeeded to 
the command of the fleet; and in tlie month of June set sail to- 
wards Ushant, in order to insult the coast of France. He pillaged 
and burned the villages 011 the islands Grouais, Houat, and Hey- 
dic : made prizes of about twenty vessels; bombarded St. Maf- 
tin’s on the isle of RI16, and the town of Olonne, which was set 
on fire in fifteen difterent places with the shells and carcases. 
Though these appear to have been enterprises of small import, 
they certainly kept the whole coast of France m perpetual alarm. 

The ministry of tliat kingdom were so much afraid of invasion, 
that between Brest and Goulet they ordered above one hundred 
batteries to be erected, and above sixty thousand men were con- 
tinually in arms, fur tlie defence of the maritime places. In the 
month of May, Rear-admiral Benbow sailed with a small squad- 
ron, iu order to block up Du Baxt in tlia harbour of Dunkirk ; 
but that famous adventurer found means to esca|>e in a fog, and 
steering to the eastward, attacked the Dutch fleet in the Baltic, 
under a convoy of five frigates. 'I'hc.se last he took, togelhei 
with half the number of tlie trading sliips : but, falling iu with 
the outward-bound fleet, convoyeil by thiiteen ships of the line, 
he was obliged to burn four of the frigates, tuiii the fifth adrift, 
and part witii all tlie prizes except fifteen, which he carried into 
Dunkirk. 

XXX VII. The parliament of Scotland met on the eighth day 
of September : and Lord Murray, secretary of State, now FXrl 
of Tullibardine, presided as king's commissioner. 'Hioiigli that 
kingdom was exhausted by the war, and two successive bad har- 
vests, which had driven a great number of die inhabitants iiiio 
Ireland, dierc was no opposition to the court measures, 'llie 
members of parliament signed an association like tiiat of England. 
They granted a supply of one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds for maintaining their forces by sea and land. They pa.is- 
ed an act for securing their religion, lives, and profierties, in case 
his majesty should come to an untimely death. By another, they ' 
obliged all persons in public trust to sign the association ; and 
then the parliament was adjourned to the eighth day of December. 

The disturbances of Ireland seemed now to be entirely appeased. 
Lord Cape! dying in May, the council, by virtue of an act pass- 
ed in tliereigii of Henry VIII. elected the chancellor. Sir Charles 
Porter, to be Lord Justice and Chief Governor of that kingdom, 
until his majesty’s pleasure should be known. The parliament 
Diet in J une : the Commons expelled Mr. Sanderson, the only 
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niembw of that House who had refused to sign the association • 
wd adjourned to the fourth day of August. By that dtne Sir 
Charjes Porter, and, the Earls of Monteath and Drogheda, were 
appointed lords justices, and signified the king’s pleasure that they 
should adjourn. In the beginning of December the chancellor 
died of an apoplexy. 

XXXVIII. King William being tired of an inactive campaign 
left the army under the command of tl»e Elector of Bavaria, and 
about the latter end of August repaired to his palace at Loo, 
where he enjoyed his favourite exercise of stag-hunting. He visit- 
ed the court of Brandenburg at Cleve; conferred with tlie States 
of Holland at the Hague; and, embarking for England, landed 
at Margate on the sixth day of October. 'Hie domestic economy 
of the nation was extremely perplexed at this juncture, from the 
sinkmg of public credit, and the stagnation that necessarily at- 
tended a recoinage. These grievances were with difficulty le- 
oioyed by the clear apprehension, the enterprising genius, the 
unshaken fortitude of Mr. Montagu, chancellor of tlie cschequei, 
opcraUng upon a national spirit of adventure, which tlie uiomedl 
interest had produced. The king opened tlie session of parlia- 
m^ on- the twentieth day of October, with a speech, impoiUiig, 
shat overtures Imd been made for a negociaiion; but that tlie 
best way of treating with France would be sword in hand. He 
therefore, desired they would be expeditious in raising the suih 
plies for the service of the ensuing year, and for iiiakiug good the 
funds already granted. He declared that the civil list could not 
he sup^rted without their assistance. He recommended tlie 
miserable condition of the French protestants to their coiiipassioti. 
He desired they would contrive the best expedients for the re- 
covery of the national credit. He observed, Uiat unanimity and 
dispatch were now more than ever necessary for the honour, safe- 
iy, aiid advanUge of Etigiaiid. The Cumuioiis having taken this 
speech into consideration, resolved, 'I'hal they would Mippoii his 
majesty and liis government, and assist him in the piosecution of 
the war : Fhrt the standard of gold and silver should not be al- 

‘.u ’ 8°®** •'* P«tlia«>entary funds. 

1 ten they presented an address, in a very spirited stiaiii, decla- 

that notwithstanding the blood and tieasiire of which the 
nation ii^ been drained, tte Commons of Fiigland would m t be 
diverted from their hrm i-esolution of obtaining by war a safe and 

renewed their assurances, 
»at they would support liis majesty against all his enemies at 
home and abroad. The House of Lofds delivered miothe? to 
the same purpose, declaring, that they would never be wanting or 
teckward, on their parts, in what might be nece^iary to his ma- 

kingdoms, and the quiet of Chris- 
or£e^' , ^°*“*nons, tn the hrst transports of Dieir zeal, 

ordered two sediUous pamphlets to be burned by the hands of 
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tlie common hangman. They deliberated upon the estimates, 
and granted above six millions for the service of the ensuing year. 
They resolved, that a supply should be granted for making good 
the deficiency of parliamentary funds ; and appropriated several 
duties for tliis purpose. 

XXXIX With respect to the coin, they brought in a bill, 
repealing an act for taking off the obligation and encouragement 
of coining guineas for a certain lime, and for importing and 
coining guineas and half-guineas, as the extravagant price of 
those coin, which occasioned this act, was now fallen. They 
passed a second bill for remedying the ill state of the coin ; and 
a third, explaining an act in the preceding session, for laying du- 
ties on low wines and spirits of the first extraction. In order to 
raise the supplies of the year, they resolved to tax all persons ac- 
cording to the true value of their real and personal estates, their 
stock upon laud and in trade, their income by offices, pensions, 
and professions. A duty of one penny per week, for one year, 
was laid upon all persons not receiving alms. A farther imposi- 
tion of one farthing in the pound per week was fixed upon all 
servants receiving four pounds per annum, as wages, and up- 
wards, to eight pounds a year inclusive. Those who receiv^ 
from eight to sixteen pounds were taxed at one half -penny per 
pound. An aid of three shillings in the pound for one year was 
kid upon all lands, tenements, and hereditaments, according to 
tlieir true value. Without specifying the particulars of those im- 
positions, we shall only observe, that in the general charge, the 
Commons did not exempt one member of the commonwealth 
that could be supposed able to bear any part of the burthen. 
Provision was made, that hammered money should be received in 
payment of these duties, at the rate of five shillings and eight- 
pence per ounce. All the deficiencies on annuities and monies 
borrowed on the credit of the exchequer were transferred to this 
aid. The treasury was enabled to borrow a million and a half 
at eight per cent, and to circulate exchequer-bills to the amount 
of as much more. To cancel these debts, the surplus of all the 
supplies, except the three-shilling-aid, was appropriated. The 
Commons voted one hundred and twenty five thousand pounds for 
making good the deficiency in recoining the hammered money, 
and the recompence for bringing in plate to the mint. This sum 
was raised by a taxor duty ujxm wrought-plate, paper, paste-- 
board, vellum, and parchment, made or imported. Taking into 
r^onsideration the services, and present languishing state of the 
bank, whose notes were at twenty per cent, discount, they re- 
solved, That it should be enlarged by new subscriptions, made 
by four-fifths in tallies struck on parliamentary fundsi and one- 
fifth in bank-bills or notes: 'I'hat effectual provision should be 
made by parliament, for paying the principal of all such tallies, 
as should be subscribed into the Lank, out of the funds agreed to ■ 
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be contimif.d : '^Fhat an interest of eight per cent, should be allow- 
ed on all siidi tallies : and, That the continuance of the bank 
should be prolonged to the tirst day of August, in the year one 
thousand, seven hundred, and ten : That all assignments of orders 
on tallies subscribed into the bank should be registered in the ex- 
chequer : 'ITiat, before the day should be fixed for the beginning 
of the new subscriptions, the old should be made one hundred 
percent, and what. might exceed that value should be divided 
among the old members : That all the interest due on those tal- 
lies which might be subscribed into the bank-stock, at the time 
appointed for subscriptions, to the end of the last preceding quar- 
ter on each tally, should be allowed as principal : That liberty 
should be given by parliament to enlarge the number of bank- 
bills, to the value of the sum that should be so subscribed, over 
and above the twelve hundred thousand pounds ; provided they 
should be obliged to answer such bills and demands, and in de- 
fault thereof, be answered by the exchequer, out of the first mo- 
ney due to them: That no other bank should be erected or allow- 
ed by act of parliament, during the continuance of the bank of 
England : That this should be exempted from all tax or impo- 
sition : That no act of the corporation should forfeit the particu- 
lar interest of any person concerned therein ; That provision 
should be made to prevent the officers of the exchequer, and all 
other officers and receivers of the revenue, from diverting, delay- 
ing, or obstructing the course of payments to the bank : 'I'hat 
Care should be taken to prevent the altering, counterfeiting, or 
forging any bank-bills or notes ; That the estate and interest of 
each member in the stock of the corporation should be made a 
personal estate : That no contract made for any bank-stock to be 
bought or sold should be valid in law or equity, unless actually 
registered in the bank-books within seven days, and actually trans- 
ferred w ithin fourteen days after the contract should be made. A 
bill upon these resolutions was bixnight in, under the direction of 
the chancellor of the exchequer : it related to the continuation of 
tonnage and poundage upon wiirc, vinegar, and tobacco ; and com- 
prehended a clause for laying an additional duty upon salt, for 
two years and three quarters. All the several branches consti- 
tuted a general fund, since known by the name of the general 
mortgage, without prejudice to their former appropriations. The 
bill also provided, That the tallies should bear eight per cent, in- 
terest: That from the tenth of June for five years they should 
bear no more than six per cent, interest: and. That no premium 
or discount upon them should be taken. In case of the general 
fund proving insufficient to pay the whole interest, it was pro- 
vided, That every proprietor should receive his proportion of the 
product, and the deficiency be made good from the next aid : but 
should the fund produce more than the interest, the surplus was 
destined to operate as a sinking fund for the discharge of the prin— 
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cipal. In order to make up a deficiency of above eiglit hundred 
thousand pounds, occasioned by the failure of the land-bank, ad- 
ditional duties were laid upon leather : the time was enlarged for 
persons to come in and purchase the annuities payable by several 
former acts, and to obtain more certaui interest in such annuities. 

X L. Never were more vigorous measures taken to support the 
credit of government ; and never was the government served by 
such a set of enterprising undertakers. The Commons having re- 
ceived a message from the king, touching the eondition of the 
civil list, resolved. That a sum not exceeding five hundred and 
fifteen thousand pounds should be granted for the ;iup|>ort of the 
civil list for the ensuing year, to be raised by a malt tax, and ad- 
ditiottal duties upon mum, sweets, cyder, and perry. TTiey like- 
wise resolved, 'I'bat an additional aid of one sbiiling in the'pound 
sliottid be laid upon lai^, as an equivalent for the duty of ten per 
cent, upon mixed goods. Provision was made for raising one 
million four hundred thousand pounds by a lotteiy.. The treasury 
was empowered to issue an additional number of exchequer-bills, . 
to the amount of twelve hundred thousand pounds, every hundred 
pounds bearing interest at the rate of five-pence a day, and ten 
per cent, for circulation : finally, in order to liquidate the trans- 
port-debt, which the funds established for that purpose had not 
been sufficient to defray, a money-bill was brought in, to oblige 
pedlars and hawkers to take out licenses, and pay for them at 
certain stated prices. One cannot without astonishment reflect 
upon the prodigious efforts that were made upon this occasion, or 
consider, without indignation, the enormous fortunes that were 
raised by usurers and extortioners, from the distresses of their 
country. The nation did not seem to know its own strength, un- 
til it was pat to this extraordinary trial ; and the experiment of 
mortgaging funds succeeded so well, that later ministers have 
proceeded in the same system, imposing burden upon burden, as 
if they thought the siitews of the nation could never be over- 
strained. 

XLL The public credit being thus bolstered up by the siugu- 
lar address of Mr. Montague, and the bills passed for the supply 
of the ensuing year, the attention of the Commons was transferred 
to the case of Sir John Fenwick, who had been apprehended 
in the month of Jun^ at New Komney, in his way to France. 
He had, when taken, written a letter to his lady by one Webber, 
who accompanied him ; but this man being seized, the letter was 
found, containing such a confession as plainly evinced him guilty. 
He then entered into a treaty with the court fur turning evidence, 
and deHyered a long information in writing, which was sent 
abroad to his majesty. He made no discoveries that could injure 
any of the jacobites, who, by this account, and otlier concurring 
testimonies, appeared to be divided into two parties, known by 
the names of compounders and uon-compoimders. The first head-? 
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ed by the Earl of Middleton, insisted upon receiving security 
from King James, that the religion and liberties of England 
should be preserved : Whereas, the other party, at the head of 
which was the Earl of Melfoit, resolved to bring him in without 
conditions, relying upon his own honour and generosity. King 
William having sent over an order for bringing Fenwick to trial, 
unless he should make more material discoveries, the prisoner, 
with a view to amuse the ministry, until he could take otlier mea- 
sures for his own safety, accused the Earls of Shrewsbury, Marl- 
borough, and Bath, the Lord Godolphin, and Admiral Kussel, 
of having made their peace with King James, and engaged to act 
for his interest. Meanwhile his lady and relations tampered with 
the two witnesses. Porter and Goodman. The first of these dis- 
covered those practices to the government; and one Clancey who 
acted as agent for Lady Fenwick, was tried, convicted of subor- 
nation, fined and set in the pillory : but they had succeeded bet- 
ter in their atempls, upon Goodman, who disappeared ; so that 
one witness only remained, and Fenwick began to think his life’ 
out of danger. Admiral Ru.s.sel acquainted the House of Com- 
mons, that he and several persons of quality had been reflected 
upon in some informations of Sir John Fenwick: he therefore 
desired, that he might have an opportunity to justify his own cha- 
racter. Mr. Secretary Trumball produced the papers, which, 
having been read, the Commons ordered. That Sir John Fenwick 
should be brought to the bar of the House. There he was ex- 
horted by the speaker to make an ample discovery ; which, how- 
ever, he declined, except with the proviso that lie should first re- 
ceive some security that what he might say should not prejudice 
himself. He was ordered to withdraw, until they shou Id havd 
deliberated on his request. Then he was called up again, and the 
speaker told him he might deserve the favour of the House by 
making a full discovery. He desired he might be indulged with 
a little time to recollect himself, and promised to obey the com- 
mand of the Hou.se. This favour being denied, he again insisted 
upon having security ; which they refusing to grant, he chose to 
be silent, and was dismissed from the bar. The House voted, 
that his informations, reflecting upon the fidelity of several noble- 
men, members of the House, and others, upon hearsay, were 
false and scandalous, contrived to undermine the government, and 
create jealousies between the king and his subjects, in order to 
stifle the conspiracy. ' 

XLIH. A motion being made for leave to bring in a bill to 
attaint him of high treason, a warm debate ensued, and tlie ques- 
tion being put, was carried in the affirmative by a great majority. 
He was furnished with a copy of the bill, and allowed the use of 
pen, Ink, paper, and counsel. When he presented a petition, 
praying that his counsel might be heard against passing the bill, 
they made an order, that his counsel should be allowed to make 
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hi 9 defence at the bar of the House : so that he was surprised in- 
to an irregular trial, instead of being indulged with an opportu- 
nity of offering objections to their passing the bill of attainder. 
He was accordingly brought to the bar of the House; and the 
bill being read in his hearing, the speaker called on the king’s 
counsel to open the e\ideiice. Tlie prisoner’s counsel objected 
to their proceeding to trial, alleging, that their client had not re- 
ceived the least notice of their purpose, and therefore could not 
be prepared for his defence; but that they came to offer their rea- 
sons against the bill. The House, after a long debate, resolved. 
That he should be allowed further time to produce witnesses in 
his defence ; that the counsel for the king should likewise be al- 
lowed to produce evidence to prove the treasons of which he 
stood indicted ; and an order was made for his being brought to 
the bar again in three days. In pursuance of this order he ap- 
peared, when the indictment which had been found against him 
by tlie grand jury was produced, and Porter was examined as evi- 
dence. Then the record of Clancey’s conviction was read ; and 
one Roe testified, that Dighton, the prisoner’s solicitor, had offer- 
ed him an annuity of one hundred pounds, to discredit the testi- 
mony of Goodman. I'lie king’s counsel moved, that Goodman’s 
examination, as taken by Mr. Vernor, clerk of the council, might 
be read. Sir J. Powis, and Sir Bartholomew Shower, the pri- 
soner’s counsel, warmly opposed this proposal ; they affirmed, 
that a deposition taken when the party affected by it was not pre- 
sent to cross-examine the deposer, could not be admitted in a 
case of five shillings value : that though the House was not bound 
by the rules of inferior courts, it was nevertheless bound by the 
eternal and unalterable rules of justice: that no evidence, accord- 
ing to the rules of law, could be admitted in such a case, but that 
of living witnesses ; and that the examination of a person who 
was absent, was never read to supply his testimony. 'The dis- 

t )ute between tlie lawyers on this subject, gave rise to a very vio- 
ent debate among the members of the House. Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Harley, Mr. Harcourt, Mr. 
Manly, Sir Christopher Musgrave, and all the leaders of the tory- 
party, argued against the hardship and injustice of admitting tliis 
information as an evidence. They demonstrated, tliat it would 
be a step, contrary to the practice of all courts of judicature, re- 
pugnant to Uie common notions of justice and humanity, diame- 
trically opposite tQ the last act for regulating trials in cases of high 
treason, and of dangerous consequences to the lives and liberties 
of the people. On the other hand. Lord Cutts, Sir Thomas Lyt- 
tlcton, Mr. Montague, Mr. Smith of the Treasury, and Trevor, 
the attoniey-general, affirmed, that the House was not bound by 
any form of law whatsoever : that this was an extraordinary case, 
in which the safety of the government was deeply concerned : 
that though the common law might require two evidences in casea 
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of treason, the House had a power of deviating from those. rules 
in extraordinary cases ; that there was no reason to doubt of Sir 
John Fenwick’s being concerned in the conspiracy ; that he or his 
friends had tampered with Porter ; and that there were strong 
presumptions to believe the same practice had induced Goodman 
to abscond. In a word, the tories, either from party or patrio- 
tism, strenuously asserted the cause of liberty and humanity, by 
those very arguments which had been used against them in former 
reigns ; while the whigs, with equal violence, and more success, 
espoused the dictates of arbitrary power and oppression, in the 
face of their former principles, with which they were now up- 
braided. At length the question was put. Whether or not the 
information of Goodman should be read i and was carried in the 
affirmative, by a majority of seventy-three voices. ITien two of 
the grand Jury who had found the indictment, recited the evi- 
dence which had been given to them by Porter and Goodman : 
lastly, the king’s counsel insisted upon producing the record of 
Cooke’s conviction, as he had been tried for the same conspiracy. 
'Fhe prisoner’s counsel objected. That, if such evidence was ad- 
mitted, the trial of one person in the same company would be the 
trial of all ; and it could not be expected that they wl^o came to 
defend Sir John Fenwick only, should be prepared to answer the 
charge against Cooke. This article produced another vehement 
debate among the members, and the whigs obtained a second vic- 
tory. The record was read, and the king’s counsel proceeded to 
call on some of the jury who served on Cooke’s trial, to affirm 
that he had been convicted on Goodman’s evidence. Sir Bartho- 
lomew Shower said, he would submit it to the consideration of 
the House, whether it was just that the evidence against one per- 
son should conclude against another, standing at a different bar, 
in defence of his life i The parties were again ordered to with- 
draw ; and from this point arose a third debate, which ended as 
the two former, to the disadvantage of the prisoner. The jury 
being examined, Mr. Serjeant Gould moved, that Mr. Vernon 
might be desired to produce tlie intercepted letter from Sir John 
Fenwick to his lady. The prisoner’s counsel warmly opposed this 
motion, insisting upon their proving it to be his hand-writing be- 
fore it could be used against him ; and no further stress was laid 
on this evidence. When they were called upon to enter on his 
defence, they pleaded incapacity to deliver matters of such im- 
portance, after they had been fatigued with twelve hours atten- 
dance. 

XLIII. The House resolved to hear such evidence as the pri- 
soner had to produce that night. His counsel declared, that they 
had nothing then to produce but the copy of a record ; and the 
second resolution was, that he should be brought up again next 
day at noon. He accordingly appeared at the bar, and Sir J. 
Powis proceeded on his defence. He observed, that the bill un- 
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der consideration affected.the lives of llie subject ; and such pre- , 
cedents were dangerous ; that Sir John Fenwick was forth-com- 
ing, in order to be tried by the ordinary methods of justice ; lliat 
he was actually under process, had pleaded, and was ready to 
stand trial ; that, if there was sufficient clear evidence against him, 
as the king’s serjeant had declared, there was no reason of liis be- 
ing deprived of the benefit of such a trial as was the birthright of 
every British subject; and if there was a deficiency of legal evi- 
dence, he thought this was a very odd reason for the bill. He 
took notice that even the regicides had the benefit of such a trial ; 
that the last act for regulating trials in cases of treason, proved 
the great tenderness of the laws which aft'ected the life of the 
subject: and he expressed his surprize, that the very parliament 
which had passed that law, should enact another for putting a 
person to death without any trial at all. He admitted tliat there 
had been many bills of attainder, but they were generally levelled 
at outlaws and fugitives ; and .some of them had been reversed in 
the sequel, as arbitrary and unjust. He urged that this bill of 
attainder did not allege or say, that Sir John Fenwick was guilty 
of the treason for which he had been indicted ; a circuinstancc 
which prevented him from producing witnesses to that, and seve- 
ral matters upon which the king’s counsel had expatiated. He 
said, they had introduced evidence to prove circumstances not al- 
leged in the bill, and defective evidence of those that were : that 
Porter was not examined upon oath : that nothing could be more 
severe than to pass sentence of death upon a man, corrupt his 
blood, and confiscate his estate, upon parole evidence ; especial- 
ly of such a wretch, who, by his own confession, had been en- 
gaged ill a crime of the blackest nature, not a convert to the dic- 
tates of the conscience, but a coward, shrinking from the danger 
by which he had been environed, and even now drudging for a 
pardon. He invalidated the evidence of Goodman’s examination. 
He observed, that the indictment mentioned a conspiracy to call 
in a foreign power ; but, as liiis conspiracy had nut been put in 
practice, such an agreement was not a siitHcicnt overt-act of trea- 
son according to the opiiiion of Hawles, the solicitor-general, 
concerned in this very prosecution. So saying, he produced a 
book of remarks, which that lawyer had published on the cases 
of Loixl Bussel, Colonel Sidney, and others who had suffered 
death in the reign of Charles 11. ’Fhis author (said he) takes no- 
tice, that a conspiracy, or agreement to levy war, is not treason, 
without actually levying war ; a sentiment in which lie concurred 
with Ivord Coke, and Lord Chief Justice Hales. He concluded 
with saying, “ VVe know at present on what ground we stand ; by 
“ the .statute of Edward HI. we know what treason is ; by the 
" two statutes of Edward VI. and the late act, we know what it 
“ proof; by the magna charta wc know we are to be tried per 
“ (egem lerret, et per judicium pariuni, by the law of the land. 
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" and the judgment of our peers; but, if bills of attainder come 
" into fashion, we shall neither know what is treason, what is 
“evidence, nor how, nor where we are to be tried.”- -He was 
seconded by Sir Bartholomew Shower, who spoke with equal 
energy and elocution ; and their arguments were answered by the 
king’s counsel. The arguments in favour of the bill imported, 
that the parliament would not interpose, except in extraordinary 
cases ; that here the evidence necessary in inferior courts being 
defective, the parliament, which was not tied down by legal evi- 
dence, had a right to exert their extraordinary power in punish- 
ing an offender, who would otherwise escape with impunity: that, 
as the law stood, he was but a sorry politician that could not ruin 
the government, and yet elude the statute of treason; that if a 
plot, after being discovered, should not be thoroughly prosecuted. 
It would strengthen and grow upon the administration, and, pro- 
bably, at length, subvert the government : that it was notorious 
that parties were forming for King James; persons were plotting 
in every part of the kingdom, and an open invasion was threaten- 
ed ; therefore, this was a proper time for the parliament to exert 
their extraordinary power:- that the Lnglish differed from all 
other nations, in bringing the witnesses and the prisoner face to 
face, and requiring two witnesses in cases of treason : nor did 
the English law itself require the same proof in some cases, as 
in others ; for one witness was sufficient in felony, as well as for 
the treason of coining : that Fenwick was notoriously guilty, and 
deserved to feel the resentment of the nation ; that he would have 
been brought to exemplary punishment in the ordinary course of 
jnstiw, had he not eluded it, by corrupting evideirce, and with- 
drawing a witness. If this reasoning be just, the House of Com- 
mons has a right to act in diametrical opposition to the laws in 
being ; and is vested with a despotic power over the lives and 
fortunes of their constituents, for whose protection they are con- 
stituted. Let us, therefore, reflect upon the possibility of a 
parliament, debauched by the arts of corruption, into servile 
compliance with the designs of an arbitrary prince, and tremble 
for the consequence. The debate being finished, the prisoner 
was, at the desire of Admiral Russel, questioned with regard to 
the imputations he had fixed upon that gentleman and others, 
from hearsay : but he desired to be excused, on account of the 
risque he ran, while under a double prosecution, if any thing 
which should escape him might be turned to his prejudice. 

XLIV. After be was removed from the bar, Mr. Vernon, at 
the desire of the House, recapitulated the arts and practices of 
Sir John Fenwick and his friends, to procrastinate the trial. The 
bill was read a second time ; and the speaker asking. If tlie 
question slwuld be put for its being committed ? the House was 
immediately kindled into a new flame of contention. Hawle.i, 
the solicMor-^ncral, efliimed, tliat the House, in the present 
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c&se, should act both as judge and jury. Mr. llarcourt said, he 
knew no trial for treason but what was confirmed by magna 
charta, by a jury, the birthright and darling privilege of an 
Englishman, or per legem terra, which includes impeachments 
in parliament: that it was a strange trial where the person ac- 
cused had a chance to be hanged, but none to be saved : that he 
never heard of a juryman who was not on his oath, nor of a judge 
who had not power to examine witnesses upon oath, and who 
was not empowered to save the innocent as well as to condemn 
the guilty. Sir Thomas Lyttleton was of opinion, tliat the par- 
liament ought not to stand upon little niceties and forms of other 
courts, when the government was at stake. Mr. Howe asserted, 
that to do a thing of this nature, because the parliament had power 
to do it, was a strange way of reasoning : that w hat was jus- 
tice and equity at Westminster-hall, was justice and equity every 
where : that one bad precedent in parliament was of worse conse- 
quence than an hundred in VVestminster-hall, because personal 
or private injuries did not foreclose the claims of original right ; 
whereas the parliament could ruin the nation beyond redemption, 
because it could establish tyranny by law. Sir Richard Temple, 
in arguing against the bill, observed, that the power of parlia- 
ment is to make any law, but the jurisdiction of parliament is to 
govern itself by law : to make a law, therefore against all the 
laws of England, was the ultimum remedium Sf pessimum, never 
to be used but in case of absolute necessity. He affirmed that by 
this precedent the House overthrew all the laws of England ; 
first, in condemning a man by one witness ; secondly, in passing 
an act without any trial. I'he Commons never did nor can as- 
sume a jmisdiction of trying any person : they may, for their own 
information, hear what can be offered ; but it is not a trial where 
witnesses are not upon oath. All bills of attainder have passed 
against persons that were dead or fled, or without the compass 
of the law : some have been brought in after trials in VV'estmiiister- 
hall; but none of those have been called trials, and they were 
generally reversed. He denied that the parliament had power to 
declare any thing treason which was not treason before. When 
inferior courts were dubious, the case might be brought before 
the parliament, to judge whether it was treason or felony; but 
then iliey must judge by the laws in being; and this judgment 
was not in the parliament by bill, but only in the House of 
Lords. Lord Digby, Mr. Harley, aad Colonel Granville, spoke 
to the same purpose. But their argunujnts and remonstrances had 
no effect upon the majority, by whom the prisoner was devoted to 
destruction. Ilie bill was committed, passed, and sent up to the 
House of Lords, whefe it produced the longest and warmest de- 
bates which had been known since the restoration. Bishop Bur- 
net signalixed his zeal for the government, by a long speech in 
favour of the bill, contradicting some of the fundamental maxima 
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which he had formerly avowed in behalf of the liberties of the 
people. At length it was carried by a majority of seven voices; 
and one-and-forty lords, including eight prelates, entered a pro- 
test, couched in the strongest terms, against the decision. 

XLV. When the bill received the royal assent, another act 
of the like nature passed against Barclay, Holmes, and nine other 
conspirators who had fled from justice, in case they should not 
surrender themselves on or before the twenty-fifth day of March- 
next ensuing. Sir John Fenwick solicited the mediation of the 
Lords in his behalf, while his friends implored the royal niercy. 
The Peers gave him to understand, that the success of his suit 
would depend upon the fulness of his discoveries. He would have 
previously stipulated for a pardon ; and they insisted upon his de- 
pending upon their favour. He hesitated some time between the 
fears of infamy and the terrors of death, which he at length chose 
to undergo, rather than incur the disgraceful character of an in- 
former. He was complimented with the axe, in consideration 
of his rank and alliance with the house of Howard, and suffered 
on tower-hill with great composure. In the paper which he de- 
livered to the Sheriff, he took Gorl to witness, that he knew not 
of the intended invasion, until it was the common subject of dis- 
course ; nor was he engaged in any shape for the service of King 
James. He thanked those noble and worthy persons who had 
opposed his attainder in pailiaincnt; protested before God, that 
the information he gave to the ministry he had received in letters 
and messages from Fiance ; and observed, that he might have ex- 
pected mercy from the Prince of Orange, as he had been instru- 
mental in saving his life, by preventing the execution of a design 
which had been formed against it ; a circumstance which in all 
probability induced the late conspirators to conceal their purpose 
of assassination from his knowledge. He professed his loyalty to 
King Janies, and prayed heaven for his speedy restoration. 

1697. XLV I. While Fenwick’s affair was in agitation, the 
Earl of Monmouth had set on foot some practices against the 
Duke of Shrewsbury. One Matthew Smith, nephew to Sir Wil- 
liam Perkins, had been entertained as a spy by this nobleman, 
who, finding his intelligence of very little use or importance, dis- 
missed him as a troublesome dependent. Then he had recourse 
to the Earl of Monmouth, into whom he infused unfavourable 
sentiments of the Duke ; insinuating, that he had made great dis- 
coveries, which, from sinister motives, were suppressed. Mon- 
mouth communicated those impressions to the Earl of Portland, 
who enlisted Smith as one of his intelligencers. Copies of the 
letters he had sent to the Duke of Shrewsbury were delivered to 
Secretary Trumball, sealed up, for the perusal of his majesty 
at his return from Flanders. W'hen Fenwick mentioned the Duke 
of Shrewsbury in his discoveries, the Earl of Monmouth resolved 
to seize the opportunity of ruining that nobleman. He, by the 
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channel of the Duchesi of Norfolk, exhorted Lad; Fenwick to 
prevail upon her husband to persist in his accusation, and even 
dictated a paper of directions. Fenwick rejected the proposal 
with disdain, as a scandalous contrivance : and Monmouth was 
so incensed at his refusal, that when the bill of attainder appeared 
in the House of Lords, he spoke in favour of it with peculiar ve- 
hemence. Lady Fenwick, provoked at this cruel outrage, pre- 
vailed upon her nephew, the Earl of Carlisle, to move the House 
that Sir John might be examined touching any advices that had 
been ^ent to him with relation to his discoveries. Fenwick being 
' interrogated accordingly, gave an account of all t|ie particulars of 
Monmouth's scheme, which was calculated to ruin tlie Duke of 
Shrewsbury, by bringing Smith’s letters on the car|>et. The 
Duchess of Norfolk, and a confidant were examined and con- 
firmed the detection. 'Die House called for Smith’s letters, 
which were produced by Sir William Trumball. Tlie Earl of 
Monmouth was committed to the Tower, and dismissed from all 
Ills employments. Fie was released, however, at the end of the 
session ; and the court made up all his losses iu private, lest he 
should be tempted to joiu the opposition. 

XLVil. The whigs, before they were glutted with thp aperi- 
fice of Fenwick, had determined to let loose their vengeance up- 
on Sir George Rooke, who was a leader in the opposite interest- 
Sir Cloudesly Shovel had been sent with a squadron to look into 
Brest, where, according to the intelligence' which tlie goverit- 
iiient had received, the French were employed in preparing for a 
descent upon England ; but this inforniatioq was false. Hicy 
wese busy in equipping an armament for tlie West-liidies, under 
the command of M. Pointis, who actually sailed to the coast of 
New-Spain ; and took tlie city of Carthagena. Rooke had been 
ordered to intercept the Toulon squadron in its way to Brest ; but 
his endeavours miscarried. The Commons, in a committee of 
the whole House, resolved to enquire why this fieet was not in- 
tercepted ; Rooke underwent a long examination, and was obliged 
to produce his journal, orders, and letters. Shovel and Mitchel 
were likewise examined ; but, nothing appearing to tiie prejudice 
of the Admiral, tlie House thought proper to desist from their 
prosecution. After they had determined on the fate of Fenwick, 
they proceeded to enact several laws for regulating the domestic 
economy of the nation : among others, they passed an act for the 
more eH'ectual relief of creditors, in cases of escape, and for pre- 
venting abuses iu prisons and pretended privileged places. Ever 
since the reformation, certain places in and about the city of 
London, which had been sanctuaries during the prevalence of the 
popish religion, afforded assylum to debtors, and were become 
receptacles of desperate persons, who presumed to set tbc law at 
defiance. One of these place.s, called White-Friars, was filled 
with a crew of ruffians, who every day committed acts of violence 
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and outrage : but this law was so vigorously put in executiou, 
that they were obliged to abandon tlie district, which was soon 
filled with more creditable inhabitants. On the sixteenth day of 
April, the king closed the session with a short speech, thanking 
the parliament for the great supplies they had so cheerfully grant- 
ed, and expressing his satisfaction at the measures they had taken 
for retrieving the public credit. Before he quitted the kingdom, 
be ventured to produce upon the scene the Eurl of Sunderland, 
who had hitherto prompted his councils behind the curtain. That 
politician was now sworn of the privy-council, and gratitied with 
the oiHce of lord chamberlain, which had been resigned by the 
Earl of Dorset, a nobleman of elegant talents, and invincible in- 
dolence : severe and poignant in Ins writings and remarks upon 
mankiud in general ; but humane, good-natured and generous to 
excess, in his commerce with individuals. 

XLVTII. William having made some promotions *, and ap- 
pointed a regency, embarked on the twenty-sixth day of April for 
Holland, that he might be at hand to manage the negociation for 
a general peace. By this tiine the preliminaries were settled be- 
tween Calliercs the French minister, and Mr. Dykveldt, in be- 
half of the states-gcrieral, who resolved, in consei]uence of the 
concessions made by I'l'ance, tliat, in concert with their allies, 
the mediation of Sweden might be accepted. The Emperor and 
the court of Spain, however, were not satisfied with those con- 
cessions : yet, his imperial majesty declared he would embrace 
tlie proffered mediation, provided the treaty of Westphalia .should 
be re-established ; and proviclccl the king of Sweden would en- 
gage to join bis troops with those of the allies, in case France 
should break through this stipulation. This proposal being de- 
livered, the ministers of England and Holland at Vienna presented 
a joint memorial, pressing his imperial majesty to accept the rae- 
diatiou without reserve, and name a place at which Uie congress 
might be opened. The emperor complied with reluctance. On 
the fourteenUi day of I'ebruary, all the ministers of the allies, ex- 
cept tlie ambassador of Spain, agreed to the proposal ; and next 
day signified their assent in form to M. Lillienroot, the Swedish 
plenipotentiary. Spain demanded as a preliminary, that France 
should agree to restore all the places mentioned in a long list, 
which the minister of that crowp presented to tlie assembly. The 
emperor proposed, that tlie congress should be held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, or Fraiickfort, or some otlier town in Germany. The 
other allies were more disposed to iiegociate in Holland. At 
length the French king suggested, that no place would be more 

• Somers was created a baron, and appointed lord chancellor of England : 
Admiral Russel was digni£ed with the title of Earl of Orford. In Eebrnary 
the Earl of Aylesbury, who liad been committed on account of the conspiracy, 
was released upon hail ; but this privilege was denied to Lord Muntgomery, 
who bad been imprisoned in Newgate on ihe sahte account. 
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proper than a palace belonging to King William, called New- 
bouFg-house, situated between the Hague and Delft, close by the 
village of Ryswick ; and to this proposition the ministers agreed. 
Those of England were the Earl of Pembroke, a virtuous, Team- 
ed, and popular nobleman, the Lord Villiers, and Sir Joseph 
Williamson : France sent Harlay and Crecy to the assistance of , 
Callieres. Louis was not only tired of the war, on account of 
the misery in which it had involved his kingdom ; but in desiring 
a peace he was actuated by another motive. The King of Spain 
had been for some time in a very ill state of health, and the French 
monarch had an eye to the succession. This aim could not be 
accomplished while the confederacy subsisted ; therefore he ea- 
gerly sought a peace, that he might at once turn his whole power 
against Spain, as soon as Charles should expire. The emperor 
harboured the same design upon the Spanish crown, and for that 
reason interested himself in the continuance of the grand alliance. 
Besides, he foresaw he should in a little time be able to act 
against France with an augmented force. 'I'he Czar of Muscovy 
had engaged to find employment for the Turks and Tartars. He 
intended to raise the Elector of Saxony to the throne of Poland ; 
and he had made some progress in a negociation with the circles 
of the Rhine, for a considerable body of auxiliary troops. The 
Dutch had no other view but that of securing a barrier in the 
Netherlands. King William insisted upon the French king's ac- 
knowledging his title; and the English nation wished for nothing 
so much as the end of a ruinous war. On the tenth day of Fe- 
bruary, Callieres, in the name of his master, agreed to the follow'- 
ing preliminaries; Tliat the treaties of Westphalia and Nimeguen 
should be the basis of this negociation : that Strasbourg should be 
restored to tlie empire, and -Luxembourg to the Spaniards, to- 
gether with Mons, Charleroy, and all places taken by the French 
in Catalonia since the treaty of Nimeguen: (hat Dinant should be 
ceded to the Bishop of Liege, and all reunions since the treaty 
of Nimeguen be made void : that the French king should make 
restitution of Lorraine ; and, upon conclusion of the [>eace, ' ac- 
knowledge the Prince of Orange as King of Great-Briiain, witli- 
out condition or reserve. The conference was interrupted by the 
death of Charles XI. King of Sweden, who was succeeded by 
his son Charles, then a minor : but the queen and five senators, 
whom the late king had by will appointed administrators of the 
government, resolved to pursue the mediation, and sent a new 
commission to Lillienroot for that purpose. I'he ceremonials be- 
ing regulated with tlie consent of all parties, the plenipotentiaries 
of the Emperor delivered their master’s demands to the mediator, 
on the twenty-second day of May, and several German ministers 
gave in the pretensions of the respective princes whom they re- 
presented. 

XLIX. Mean while, the French king, in the hope of procu- 
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ring more favourable terms, resolved to make his last effort 
against the Spaniards in Catalonia and in the Netherlands, and to 
elevate the Prince of Conti to the throne of Poland ; an event 
which would have greatly improved the interest of France in Eu- 
rope. Louis had got lire start of tlie confederates in Flanders, 
and sent thither a very numerous army, commanded by Catinat, 
Villeroy, and Boufflers. The campaign was opened with the 
siege of Aeth, which was no sooner invested, than King William 
having recovered of an indisposition, took the field, and had an 
interview with the Duke of Bavaria, who commanded a separate 
body. He did not think proper to interrupt the enemy in their 
operations before Aeth, which surrendered in a few days after the 
trenches were opened ; but contented himself with taking posses- 
sion of an advantageous camp, where he covered BnLssels, which 
Villeroy and Boufflers had determined to besiege. In Catalonia, 
the Duke of Vendome invested Barcelona, in which there was a 
garrison of ten thousand reeular soldiers, besides five thousand 
burghers, who had voluntarily taken arms on this occasion. The 
governor of the place was the Prince of Hesse d’Armstadt, who 
had served in Ireland, and been vested with the command of the 
imperial troops which were sent into Spain. The French gene- 
ral being reinforced from Provence and Languedoc, carried on 
his approaches with surprising impetuosity ; and was repulsed in 
several attacks by the valour of the defendants. At length the 
enemy surprised and routed the Viceroy of Catalonia ; and, flush- 
ed with this victory, stormed the outworks, which had been long 
battered with their cannon. The dispute was very bloody and 
obstinate ; but the French, by dint of numbers, made themselves 
masters of the covered way and two bastions. They there erect- 
ed batteries of cannon and mortars, and fired furiously on the 
town, which, however, .the Prince of Hesse resolved to defend 
to the last extremity. The court of Madrid, however, unwilling 
to see the place entirely ruined, as in all probability it would be 
restored at the peace, dispatched an order to the prince to capi- 
tulate; and he obtained very honourable terms, after having made 
a glorious defence for nine weeks ; in consideration of which he 
was appointed viceroy of the province. France was no sooner in 
possession of this important place, than tlie Spaniards became as 
eager for peace as they had been before averse to a negociation. 

L. Their impatience was not a little inflamed by the success of 
Pointis in America, were be took Carthagena, in which he found 
a booty amounting to eight millions of crowns. Having ruined 
the fortifications of the place, and received advice, that an Eng- 
lish squadron, under Admiral Nevil, had arrived in the VV'est-ln- 
dies,^ with a design to attack him in his return, he bore away for 
the Straits of Bahama. On the twenty-second day of May he fell 
in with the English fleet, and one of his fly-boats was taken ; but 
such was his dexterity, or good fortune, that he escaped, after 
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having been pursued live days, during which the English an<t 
Dutrli Rear-admirals sprang tlieir fore-topmasts, and receiv- 
ed other damage, so that they could not proceed. Then Nevil 
steered to Carthageiia, which he found quite abandoned by 
the inhabitants, who, after the departure of Pointis, had been 
rilled a second tinre by the buccaneers, on pretence that they had 
been defrauded of their share of the plunder. This was really the 
case ; they had in a great measure contributed to the success of • 
Pointis, and were very ill rewarded. In a few days the English 
admiral discovered eight sail of their ships, two of which were 
forced on shore and destroyed, two taken, and the rest escaped. 
Then he directed his course to Jamaica, atid, by the advice of the 
governor. Sir William Beeston, detached Rear-admiral Meeze 
with sonic ships and forces to attack Petit-Guavas, which he ac- 
cordingly surjiriscd, burned, and reduced to ashes. After thw 
Small expedition, Nevil proceeded to the Havannah, on purposer 
to take the galleons mider his convoy for Edrope, according to 
fhc instfuctidns he had received from the king : but the governor 
6f the place, and the general of tlic plate-fleet, suspecting such an 
offer, would neither suffer him to enter the harbour, nor put the' 
galleons under his protection. He now sailed through the gulf 
of Florida to Virginia, where he died of chagrin, and the command 
of the fleet devolved on Captain Dilkes, who arrived in England 
OH the twenty-fourth day of October, with a shattered squadron, 
half-manned, to tlic unspeakable mortification of tlie people, who 
flattered tbemseives with the hopes of wealth and glory from thi.s 
expedition. Pointis steering to the banks of Newfoundland en- 
tered the Bay of Conception, at a time when a stout English 
squadron, commanded by Commodore Norris, lay at anchor in 
the bay of St. John. This officer being informed of the arrival 
of a French fleet, at first concluded, that it was the squadron of ■ 
M. Nesmond come to attack him, and exerted his utmost endea- ^ 
Tourt to put the place in a posture of defence ; but, afterwards, 
•nderstanding that it was Pointis returning with the spoil of Car- 
fliagena, hfe called a council of war, and proposed to go imme- 
diately in quest of the enemy. He was, however, over-ruled by 
* majority, who gave it as their opinion, that they should remain 
where they were, without running unnecessary hazard. By vir- 
tue of (his scandalous determination, Pointis was perniitled to 
proceed on bis voyage to Europe ; but be had not yet escaped 
every danger. On the fourteenth day of August he fell in with a 
•quadron under the command of Captain Harlow, by whom he 
waa boldly engaged till night part^ the combatants. He was 

I iuriued next day ; but his ^ipi sailing better than those of Har- 
ow, he accomplished his escape, and on the morrow entered the 
harbour of Brest. That his snips, which were foul, should out 
sail the Euglish squadron, which had just put to sea, was a mys- 
tery which the people of England could not explain. They 
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cbmplained of having been betrayed throngb the whole course of 
the Wesl-lndian expedition. The king owned he did not uiuler- 
stand marine affairs, the entire eonduet of which he abandpiied to 
Russel, who became proud, arbitrary, and unpopular, and was 
' supposed to be betray^ by his dependents. Certain it is, the ser- 
vice was greatly obstnicted by faction among the officers, which 
with respect to the nation bad all the effects of treachery and mis- 
conduct. 

LL The success of the French in Catalonia, Flanders, and the 
West-Indies, was balanced by their disappointment in Poland. 
Louis, encouraged by the remonstrances of the Abb^ de Folig- 
nac, who managed the affairs of France in that kingdom, re- 
solved to support the Prince of Conti as a candidate for the crown, 
and remitted great sums of money, which were distributed among 
the Polish nobility. The emperor had srt first declared for the 
son of the late king ; but, finding the French party too strong for 
this competitor, he entered into a negociation with the elector of 
f^onj, who agreed to change his religion, to distribute eight 
millions of florins among the Poles, to confirm their privileges, 
and advance with his troops to the frontiers of that kingdom. 
Having performed these articles, he declared himself a candi- 
date, and was publicly espoused by the imperialists, lire Duke 
of Ijorraine, the Prince of Baden, and Don Livio Odeschalchi, • 
nephew to Pope Innocent, were likewise competitors ; but, find- 
ing their interest insufficient, they united their influence with that 
of the Kletrtor, who was proclaimed King of Poland. He.forth- 
with took the oath required, procured an attestation from the inr- 
|>erial court of his having changed his religion, and marched his 
army to Cracow, where he was crowned with the usual solemni- 
ty. Louis persisted in maintaining the pretensions of the Prince 
of Coirti^ and equipped a fleet at Dunkirk for his convoy to 
^ Dantaic hi his way to Poland. But the magistrates of that city, 
who had declared for the new king, would not suffer his men to 
‘ land, though they offered to admit himself with a small retinue. 
He, tlierefore, went on shore at Marienburgb, where he was met 
by some chiefs of his own party; but the new King Augustus 
acted with such vigilance, that he found it impracticable to form 
an army : besides he suspected the fidelity -of his own' Polish par- 
tisans ; be, therefore, refused to part with the treasure he had 
brou^t, and in the beginning of winter returned to Dunkirk. 

Lfl. The establishment of Augustus, on the throne of Poland 
was in some measure owing to the conduct of Peter the Czar of 
Muscovy, who, having formed great designs against the Ottoman 
Porte, was very unwilling to see the crown of Poland possessed 
by a partisan (rf France, which was in alliance with the Grand 
Seignior. He, therefore, interested himself warmly in the dis- 
pute, and ordered his general to assemble an army on the frow- 
tiers of Lithumiia, which by o'verawing the Poles that were in ' i 
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the iDterest of the Prince of Conti, considerably influenced the 
election. This extraordinary legislator, who was a strange com- 
pound of heroism and barbarity, conscious of the defects iu his 
education, and of the gross ignorance that overspread his domi- 
nions, resolved to extend his ideas, and improve his judgment, 
by travelling ; and that he might be the less restricted by forms, 
or interrupted by officious curiosity, he determined to travel in 
disguise. He was extremely ambitious of becoming a maritime 
power, and in particular of maintaining a fleet in the Black-sea; 
and his immediate aim was to leani the principles of ship-build- 
ing. He appointed an embassy for Holland, to regulate some 
points of commerce with the states-general. Having eutrusted 
the care of his dominions to persons in whom be could confide, 
he now disguised himself, and travelled as one of their retinue. 
He first disclosed himself to the Elector of Braiidenburgh in 
Prussia, and afterwards to King William, with whom he confer- 
red in private at Utrecht. He engaged himself as a common la- 
bourer with a ship-carpenter in Holland, whom he served four 
mouths with wonderful patience and assiduity. He afterwards 
visited England, where he amused himself chiefly with the same 
kind of occupation. From thenee be set out for Vienna, where 
receiving advices from his dominions, that his sister was concern- 
ed in managing intrigues against his government, he returned su«k- 
deiily to Moscow, and found the machinations of the conspira- 
tors were already baffled by the vigilance and fidelity of the fo- 
reigners to whom he had left the care of the administration. His 
sav.g^ nature, however, broke out upon this occasion; he order- 
ed some luiiKlreds to be banged ail round his capital ; and a good 
luimber were beheaded, he himself with his own hand performing 
the ofiice of executioner. 

LI II. The negociations at Ryswick proceeded very slowly for 
some time. The imperial minister demanded, that France should 
make restitution of all tlie places and dominions she had wrested 
from the empire since the peace of Munster, whether by force of 
arms or pretence of right. The Spaniards claimed all they could 
demand by virtue of the peace of Nimegnen and the treaty of the 
Pyreimees. The French affirmed, that if the preliminaries offer- 
ed by Callieres, were accepted, these propositions could not be/ 
taken into coDsideratkm. 'Ilie imperialists persisted in demand- 
ing a circumstantial answer, article by article. The Spaniards 
insuted upon the same manner of proceeding, and called upon 
the mediator and Dutch ministers to support their pretensions. 
'Fhe plenipotentiaries, of France declared, they would not admit 
any demand or proposition, contrary to the preliminary articles : 
but were willing to deliver in a project of peace, in order to 
shorten the negociations ; and the Spanish ambassadors consented 
to this expedient. During these transactions, the Earl of Port- 
land held a conference with Mareschal Boufflers, near Ualie, in 
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ngbt of the two opposite armies, which was continued in five 
successive meetings. On the second day of August they retired 
together to a house in the suburbs of Halle, and mutually signed 
a paper, in which the principal articles of the peace between 
France and England were adjusted. Next day King William 
quitted the camp, and retired to his house at Loo, confident 
of having taken such measures for a pacification as could not be 
disappointed. The subject of this field negociation is said to 
have turned upon the interest of King James, which the French 
monarch prombed to abandon : others, however, suppose, that 
the first foundation of the partition treaty was laid in this confer- 
ence. But, in all probability, William’s sole aim was to put an 
end to an expensive and unsuccessful war, which had rendered 
him very unpopular in his own dominions, and to obtain from 
the court of France an acknowledgment of hb title, which had, 
since the queen’s death, become the subject of dispute. He per- 
ceived the emperor’s backwardness towards a pacification, and 
foresaw numberless difficulties in discussing such a complication 
of interests by the common method of treating : he, therefore, 
chose such a step as he thought would alarm the jealousy of the 
allies, and the negociation at Uyswick. Before the congress was 
opened. King James had published two manifestoes, addressed 
to the catholic and proteslant princes of the confederacy, repre- 
senting his wrongs, and craving redress ; but his remoustrances 
being altogether disregarded, he afterwards issued a tiiird decla- 
ration, solemnly protesting against all that might or should be ne« 
gociated, regulat^, or stipulated with the usurper of his realms, 
as being void of ail righful and lawful authority. On the twen- 
tieth day of July the French ambassadors produced their project 
of a general peace, declaring, at the same time, that should it 
not be accepted before the last day of August, France would 
not hold herself bound for the conditions she now ofifered ; but 
Kaunitz, the emperor’s pleiiiputeutiary, protested he would pay 
uo regard to thb limitation. On the thirtieth of August, how- 
ever, he delivered to the mediators an ultunatum ; importing, 
'That he adhered to the treaties of Westphalia and Nimeguen, 
and accepted of Strasbourg with its appurtenances ; That be in- 
sisted upon the restitution of Lorraine to the prince of that 
name; and demanded. That the church and chapter of Liege 
should be re-established in the possession of their incontestible 
rights. Next day the French plenipotentiaries declared. That 
the montli of August being now expired, all their offers were va- 
cated : That, therefore, (he King of France would - reserve Stras- 
bourg, and unite it, with its dependencies, to his crown for ever : 
>that in other respects he would adhere to the project, and restore 
Barcelona to the crown of Spain : but that these terms must be 
accepted in twenty days, otlierwise he sliould think himself at 
libei% to recede. The ministers of the electors and princes of 
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the empire joined in a written remonstrance to t(ie Spanish pleni- 
potentiaries, representing the inconveniences and dangers that 
would accrue to the Germanic body from France’s being in pos- 
session of Luxembourg, and exhorting them in the strongest terms 
to reject all ofTers of an equivalent for that proivince. They like- 
wise presented another to the states-general, requiring them to 
continue the war, according to their engagements, until France 
should have complied with the preliminaries. No regard, how- 
ever, was paid to eitlier of these addresses. Tlien the imperial 
ambassadors demanded the good offices of the mediator, on cer- 
'tiun articles : but all that he could obtain of I'rance was, that the 
term for adjusting the peace between her and the emperor should 
be prolonged till the first day of November, and in the mean time 
’an armistice be punctually observed. Yet even these concessions 
were made, on condition that the treaty with England, Spain, and 
Holland should be signed on that day, even though the emperor 
and empire should nut concur. 

LIV. Accordingly, on the twentieth day of September, the 
articles were subscribed by the Dutch, English, Spanish and 
I'rcnch ambassadors, while the imperial ministers protested 
against tlie transaction, observing, this was the second time that a 
(Separate peace has been concluded with F'rance; and that the 
states of the empire, who had been imposed upon through their 
own credulity, would not for the future be so easily persuaded to 
' engage in confederacies. In certain preparatory articles, settled 
between England and France, King William promised to pay a 
yearly pension to Queen Mary D’Este, of fifty thousand pounds, 
or such sum as should be established for that purpose by act of 
parliament. The treaty itself consisted of seventeen articles. The 
French king engaged, that he would not disturb or disquiet the 
King of Great liritain in the possession of bis realms or govern- 
ment : nor assist his enemies, nor favour Conspiracies against his 
person. 'Iliis obligation was reciprocal. A free commerce was 
restored. Commissaries were appointed to meet at London, and 
settle the pretensions of each Crown, to Hudson’s Hay, taken by 
the French during the late peace, and retaken by the English in 
tlie course of the war; and to regulate the limits of the places to 
be restored as well as the exchanges to be made, it was like- 
wise stipulated, 'I'hat, in case of a rupture, six months should be 
allowed to the subjects of each power for removing their effects: 
'Fhat the separate articles of the treaty of Niniegueii, relating to 
the principality of Orange, should be entirely executed; aad. 
That the ratifications should be exchanged in three weeks from 
the day of signing. The treaty between France and Holland 
imported a general armistice, a perpetual amity, a mutual read- , 
tution, a reciprocal renunciation of all pretensions upou each 
other, a confirmation of the peace .with Savoy, a re-establishment 
of the treaty concluded between France and Brandenburgh, in 
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tke year one thousand six hundred and seventy-nine, a compre- 
hension ol Sweden, and all those powers, that should be named 
before the ratification, or in six months after the conclusion of the 
treaty. Besides, the Dutch ministers concluded a treaty of com- 
merce with France, which was immediately put in execution. 
Spain had great reason to be satisfied with the pacification, by 
wnich she recovered Gironne, Roses, Barcelona, Luxembourg, 
Charleroy, Mous, Courtray, and all the towns, fortresses, and ter- 
ritories taken by tlie French in the province of Luxembourg, 
JNauiur, Brabant, Flanders, and Haiuault, except eighty-two 
towns and villages claimed by the French ; this dispute was left 
to the decision of commissaries ; or, in case they should not agree, 
to the determination of tlie states-general. A remonstrance in fa- 
vour of the French protestaut refugees in England, Holland, and 
Geunany, was delivered by tlie Earl of Pembroke to the media- 
tors, in the name of the protestaut allies, on the day that preced- 
ed tbe conclusion of the treaty j but tlie French pleiiipotentaries 


ties were ratified, and the peace proclaimed at Paris and Lon- 
don. 

LV. The emperor still held out, and perhaps was encouraged 
to persevere in his obstinacy by the success of his arms in Hun- 
gary, where his general. Prince Eugene of Savoy, obtained a 
complete victory at Zeuta over the forces of the grand seignior, 
who commanded his army in person. In this battle, which was 
fought on the eleventh day of September, the grand vizir tlie 
aga of the Janissaries, seven-and-twenty bashaws, and about thir- 
ty thousand men, were killed or drowned in the river Tlieysse : 
six thousand were wounded or taken, together witli all their ar- 
tillery, tents, baggage, provisions, and ammunition, the grand 
seignior himself escaping with difficulty : a victory, the more glo- 
rious and acceptable, as tbe Turks bad a great superiority in point 
of number, and as the imperialists did not lose a thousand men 
during the whole action. The emperor, perceiving that the event 
of this battle had no effiect in retarding the treaty, thought proper 
to make use of tbe armistice, and continue tbe negociation, after 
the forementioned treaties had been signed. This was likewise 
the case with tlie princes of the empire, though those of the 
protestaut persuasion complained, that their interest was neglect- 
ed. In one of the articles of the treaty, it was stipulated. That 
in the places to be restored by France, the Roman catholic re- 
I ligion should continue as it had been re-established. The ambas- 
sadors of the protestaut princes joined in a remonstrance, de- 
manding, That the Lutlieran religion should be restored in those 
places where it had formerly prevailed ; but this demand was re- 


declared in the name of their master, that as he did not pretend 
to prescribe rules to King William about tbe English .'ub^ects, he 
expected the same liberty with respect to his own. No other 
effort was mode ill behalf of tliose conscientious exiles : the trea- 
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Reeled, as being equally disagreeable to France and the emperor. 
^Fhen they refused to sign the treaty, which was now concluded 
between France, the emperor, and the catholic princes of the 
empise. By this pacification, 'Friers, the Palatinate, and Lor- 
raine, were restored to their re;spective owners. The countries 
of Spanheim and Vcldeiitz, together with the duchy of Deux 
Ponts, were ceded to the King of Sweden. Francis Louis Pa- 
latine was confirmed in the electorate of Cologn ; and Cardinal 
Fursteniberg restored to all his rights and benefices. 'Fbe claims 
of the Duchess of Orleans upon the Palatine were referred to the 
arbitration of France and the emperor; and in the mean time 
the Elector Palatine agreed to supply her highness with an annui- 
ty of one hundred tliousand fiorins. 'I'he ministers of the protes- 
tant princes published a formal declaration against the clause re- 
lating to religion, and afterwards solemnly protested against the 
manner in which tlie negociation had been conducted. Such was 
the issue of a lung and bloody war, which had drained England 
of her wealth and people, almost entirely mined her commerce, 
debauched her morals, by encouraging venality and corruption, 
and entailed upon her the curse of foreign connections, as well 
as a national debt, which was gradually increased to an intolera- 
ble burthen. After all the blood and treasure which had been 
expended, William’s ambition and revenge remained unsatisfied. 
Nevertheless, he reaped the solid advantage of seeing himself 
firmly established on the English throne ; and the confederacy, 
though not successful in every^ instance, accomplished their great 
aim of putting a stop to the encroachments of the French mon- 
arch. 'Fhey mortified his vanity, they humbled his pride and ar- 
rogance, and compelled him to disgorge the acquisitions which, 
like a robber, be had made, in violation of public faith, justice, 
and humanity. Had the allies been true to one another ; had 
they acted from genuine zeal for the common interests of man- 
kind ; and prosecuted with vigour the plan which was originally 
concerted, Louis would in a few campaigns have been reduced 
to the most abject state of disgrace, despondence, and subn)is- 
sion ; for he was destitute of true courage and magnanimity. King 
William having finished this important transaction, returned to 
England about the middle of November, and was received in 
Loudon, amidst the acclamations of the people, who now again 
hailed him as their deliverer from a war, by the continuance of 
which they must have been infallibly beggared. 
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' CHAP. VI. 

I. Stale of Pdrlies. II. Characters of the Ministers. III. The 
Commons reduce the Number of standins Forces to Ten Thou- 
sand. IV. They establish the Civil List; and assign Funds 
for paying the National Debts. V. They lake Cognizance of 
fraudulent Indorsements of Exchequer Bills. VI. J new Easl- 
India Company constituted by Act of Parliament. VII. Pro- 
ceedings against a Book tirilten by William Molineux of Dub- 
lin. VIH. And against certain Smugglers of Alamodes and 
Lustrings from France. IX. Society for the Reformation of 
Manners. X. The Earl of Portland resigns his Employments. 

XI. The King disowns the Scottish Trading Company. XII. 

He embarks Jor Holland. XIII. First Treaty <d' Partitions. 
XIV. Intrigues of France at the Court of Madrid. XV. 
King William is thwarted by his new Parliament. XVI. He 
is obliged to send away his Dutch guard. XVII. The Com- 
mons address the King against the Papists. XVIII. I’he 
Parliament prorogued. XIX. The Scottish Company makes a 
Settlement on the Isthmus of Darien. XX. Which, however, they 
are compelled to abandon. XXL Remonstrances of the Spanish 
Court against the Treaty of Partition. XXII. The Commons 
persist in their Resolutions to mortify the King. XXllI. Ett- 

2 into the Expedition of Captain Kidd. XXIV. A Motion 
against Burnet, Bishop of Surum. XXV. Enquiry into 
the Irish Forfeitures. XXVI. Rite Conimons pass a bill of Re- 
sumption. XXV W. And a severe Bill against Papists. XXVlII. 

The old East- India Company re-established. XXIX. Dan- 
gerous Ferment in Scotland. XXX. Lord Somers dismissed 
from his Employments. XXXI. Second Treaty of Partition. 
XXXII. Death of the Duke of Gloucester. XXXIII. The 
King sends a Fleet into the Baltic, to the assistance of the 
Swedes. XXXIV. The second Treaty of Partition generally 
disagreeable to the European Powers. XXXV. The French 
interest prevails at the Court of Spain. XXXVI. King Wil- 
liam finds means to allay the Heats in Scotland. XXXVII, 

The King of Spain dies, after having bequeathed his Dominions 
by Will to the Duke of Anjou. XaXVIII. The French 
King’s apology for accepting the fVill. XXXIX- The States- 
Gentral ownPhilip as King of Spain. XL. A new Minis- 
try and a new Parliament. XLI. The Commons unpropitious 
to dhe Court. XLII. The Lords are more condescending. 
XLIII. An intercepted Letter from the Earl of Milfort to his 
brother. XLIV. Succession of the Crown settled upon the 
Princess Sophia, Electress-Dowager ^ Hanover, and the Pro- 
testant Heirs of Iter body. XLV. The Duchess of Savoy pro- 
tests against this Act. XLVi. Ineffectual Negociation with 
France. XLVU, Severe Addresses from both Houses in re- 
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lotion to the Partition Treaty. XLVIII. William is obliged 
to ackmvcUdge the Kin^ of Smedn. XLIX. The two Houses 
seem to enter into the King's Measures. L. The Commons re- 
solve to tpreak their Vengeance on the old Ministry. LI. The 
Earls of Portland and &ford, the Lords Somers and llalifnx, 
are impeatked. Lll. Disputes between the two Houses. LIU. 
The House Peers acquits the impeached Lords. LIV. Pe- 
tition of Kent. LV. Favourable End of the Session. LV I. 
Progress ^ Prince Eugene in Italy. Lv 1 1 . Sketch of the Si- 
tuafyrn cf ^airs in Europe. LVlII. Treaty of Alliance be- 
r tween the Emperor and the maritime powers. Ll X . Death of 
King James. LX. The French King owns the preteuded 
't Prince of Wales as King of England. LXl. Addresses to 
King William OH that subject. LXii. Sew Parliament. LXIM. 
■ The KiiiVs last Speech, to both Houses received with great Ap- 
plaetse. LX IV. Great Harmony between the King and Par- 
tiameut. L^V* The two Houtes pass the Bill of Abjuration. 
LXV|. W* Lower Houh just ijies the Proceedings of the Com- 
mons in the preceding Parliament. LXVUl. Affairs of Ire- 
fcmd. LXVIII. The Sing recommends an Union of the two 
’ Kingdoms. LX IX. lie falls Irom his Horse. LXX.^/is 
Death. LXXI. And Character. 

1. HCN the kmg opened the eesaion of parliament on the 
tlurd day of December, he told them the war was 
brought to the end they all proposed, namely, an honourable 
peace. He gave them to wiiderstaud there was a considerable 
debt on account of the fleet and army : that the revenues of tlie 
crown had been anticipated : he expressed his hope, that diey 
would provide for him during his life, in such a manner as would 
conduce to bis own honour, and that of the government. He re- 
commended the maintenance of a considerate navy ; and gave it 
as his opiiuoa, that for the present, England could not be safe 
without a staiidiitg army. He promised to rectify such corrup- 
tioiis and abuses as 'might have crept into any part of the admini- 
straNon during the war; and effectnally to discourage profane- 
uess and imniorgdity. FinaHy, be assured them, that as he had 
cescued their religion, laws, and liberties, when they were in the 
extremcst danger, so he should place the glory of his reigu. in 
preserving and leaving them entire to the latest posterity. To tliis 
speech the Commons replied in an address, by a compliment of 
congratulation upon the peace, and an assurance, that they would 
be ever ready to assist and support his majesty, uho bad oonfirm- 
ed them in the quiet possession of their rights and liberties, and 
by putting an end to the war fully completed the work of their 
deliverance. Notwithstanding these appearances of good4>umour, 
the majority of the House, and indeed of the whole nation, were 
equally alarmed and exasperated at a project for maintaining a 
staodtag anny, which was countenanced at court, and even re- 
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commended by the king, ' in his speech to the parliament. W'il- 
liam’s genius was altogether military. He could not bear the 
thoughts of being a king without power. lie could not without 
reluctance dismiss those officers who had given so many proofs of 
their courage and fidelity. He did not think himself safe upon 
the naked throne, in a kingdom that swarmed with mal-contents, 
who had so ofteu conspired against his person and governiitent. 
He dreaded the ambition and known perfidy of tlie French king, 
who still retained a powerful army. He foresaw that a reduction 
of the forces would lessen his importance both at home and 
abroail ; diminish the dependence upon his government ; and dis- 
perse those foreigners in whose attachment he chiefly confided. 
He communicated liis sentiments on this subject to his confident, 
the Earl of Sunderland, who knew, by experience, the aversion 
of the people to a standing army ; nevertheless he encouraged 
him with hope of success, on the supposition that the Commons 
would see the difference between an army raised by the king’s 
private authority, and a body of veteran troops maintained by con- 
sent of parliament for the security of the kingdom. This was a 
distinction to which the people paid no regard. All the Jealousy 
of former parliaments seemed to be rouzed by the bare proposal; 
ana this was inflamed by a national prejudice against the refu- 
gees, in whose favour the king had betrayed repeated marks o.f 
partial indulgence. They were submissive, tractable, and wholly 
dependent upon his will and generosity. Tlie Jacobites failed not 
to cherish the seeds of dissatisfaction, and reproach the whigs 
who countenanced this measure. Tliey branded that party with 
apostacy from their former principles. 'Iliey observed, that the 
Very persons, who, in the late reigns, endeavoured to abridge the 
prerogative, and deprive the king of that share of power which 
was absolutely necessary to actuate tlie machine of government, 
were now become advocates for maintaining a standing army in 
time of peace ; nay, and impudently avowed, that their cunijilai- 
sance to the court in this particular was owing to their desire of 
excluding from all share in the administration, a faction disaffected 
to his majesty, which might mislead ,him into more pernicious 
measures. 

The majority of those who really entertained revolution princi- 
ples opposed die court, from apprehensions that a standinj; 
army once established, would take root, and grow into an habi- 
tual maxim of government : that should the people be disarmed, 
and the sword left in the hands of mercenaries, the liberties of 
the nation must be entirely at the mercy of him by whom those 
mercenaries should be commanded. They might over-awe jClcc- 
tions, dictate tp parliaments, and establish a tyranny, befuire tbe 
people could take any measures for their own protection. They 
could not help thinking it was possible to fprm a militia, tha^ 
wdth the coDcuiTcnce of the fleet, might effectually protect the 
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kingdom from the dangen of an invasion. Tlie; firmly believed 
that a militia might be regularly trained to. anus, so as to acquire 
the dexterity of professed soldiers ; and they did not doubt they 
would surpass those hirelings in courage, considering that they 
would be animated by every concurring motive of interest, sciiii- 
ineiit, and afiectioii. Nay, they argued, tliat Britain, surrounded 
as it was by a boisterous sea, secured by floating bulwarks, 
{Tboundiiig with stout and hardy inhabitants, did not deserve t<i be 
free, if her sons could nut protect their liberties without the as- 
sistance of mercenaries, who were indeed the only slaves of the 
kingdom. Yet, among the genuine friends of their country, some 
individuals espoused the o|>posite maxims. 'Fliey observed that 
the military svstem of every government in Europe was now alter- 
ed: that war was become i. trade, and discipline a science, not 
to be learned but by those who made it their sole profession : 
that, therefore, while Trance kept up a large standing army of 
veterans, ready to embark ou the opposite coast, it would be 
absolutely necessary for tlie safety of tire nation, to maintain a 
small standing force, which should be voted in parliament from 
year to year. They might have suggested another expedient, 
which in a fevy years would have produced a militia of disciplined 
men. Had the soldiers of this small standing army been enlisted 
for a term of years, at the expiration of which they might have 
claimed their discharge, volunteers would have oflered themselves 
from all parts of the kingdom, even from the desire of learning 
the use and exercise of arms, the ambition of being concerned in 
scenes of actual service, and the chagrin of little disappointments 
or temporary disgusts, which yet would not have impelled them 
to enlist as soldiers on the common terms of perpetual slavery. 
In consequence of such a succession, the whole kingdom would 
soon have been stocked with members of a disciplined militia, 
equal, if not superior to any army of professed soldiers. But this 
scheme would have defeated the purpose pf the government, 
which was more afraid of domestic foes than of foreign enemies ; 
and industriously avoided every plan of this nature, which could 
coutribute to render the mal-coutentsof tlie nation more formidable. 

II. Before we proceed to the transactions of parliament in this 
session, it may not be amiss to sketch the outlines of the minis- 
try, as it stood at this juncture. The king’s affection for the Earl 
of Portland began to abate, in proportion as his esteem for Sun- 
derland increased, together with his consideratiop for Mrs. Villi- 
ers, who had been distinguished by some particular marks of his 
majesty's favour. These two favourites are said to have supplant- 
ed Portland, whose place in the king’s bosom, was now filled by 
Van Keppel, a.gentleroan of Guelderland, wno had first served 
his majesty as a page, and afterwards acted as private secreta- 
ry. The Earl of Portland growing troublesome, from his jealou- 
sy of this rival, the king resolved to send him into honourable 
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exile, in qnality of an ambassador extraordinary to the court of 
France ; and Trumball, his friend and creature, was dismissed 
from the office of secretary, which the king conferred upon Ver- 
non, a olodding man of business, who acted as under-secretary 
to the Duke of Shrewsbury. 'Fliis nobleman rivalled the Earl 
of Sunderland in his credit at the council board, and was sup- 
ported by Somers, Lord Chancellor of England, by Russell, no^ 
Earl of Orford, first lord of the admiralty, and Montague, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. Somers was an upright judge, a plau- 
sible statesman, a consummate courtier, affable, mild, and in- 
sinuating. Orford appears to have been rough, turbulent, fac- 
tious, and shallow. Montague had distinguished himself early, 
by his poetical genius ; but he soon converted his attention to the 
cultivation of more solid talents. He rendered himself remarka- 
ble for his eloquence, discernment, and knowledge of the English 
constitution. To a delicate taste he united an eager appetite for 
political studies. The first catered for tlie enjoyments of fancy ; 
tlie other was subservient to his ambition, lie, at the same time, 
w as tlie distinguished encourager of the liberal arts, and the pro- 
fessed patron of projectors. In his private deportment he was 
liberal, easy, and eutertaiiiiiig ; as a statesman bold, dogmatical, 
and aspiring. 

HI. The terrors of a standing army had produced such an uni- 
versal ferment in tlie nation, that the- dependents of the court, in 
the House of Commoiis, durst not openly oppose the reduction 
of the forces : but they shifted the battery, and employed all 
their address in persuading the House to agree, that a very small 
number should be retained. When the Commons voted. That ail 
the forces raised since the year one thousand six hundred and 
eighty, should be disbanded, the courtiers desired the vote might 
be re-committed, on pretence that it restrained tlie king to the 
old tory regiments, on. whose fidelity he could not rely. This 
motion, however, was over-ruled by a considerable majority. 
Then tliey proposed aii amendment, which was rejected, and af- 
terwards moved, That the sum of five hundred thousand pounds 
per annum, should be granted for the maintenance of guaids and 
garrisons. This provision would have maintained a very consi- 
derable number ; but they were again disappointed, and fain to 
embrace a composition with the other party, by which three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds were allotted to the maintenance 
of ten thousand men ; and they afterwards obtained an addition of 
three thousand marines. The king was extremely mortified at 
these resolutions of the Commoas; and even declared to his par- 
ticular friends, that he would never have intermeddled with the 
affairs of the nation, had he foreseen they would have made such 
returns of ingratitude and distrust. HU dUpleasure was aggra- 
vated by the resentment expressed against Sunderland, who was 
supposed to have advised the unpopular measure of retaining a 
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standing army. This nobleman, dreading tire vengeasice of tlie 
Commons, resolved to avert the fury of the impending stoim, by 
resigning his office, and retiring from court, contrary to the en- 
treaties of his friends, and the earnest desire of his majesty. 

IV. The House of Coninious, in order to sweeten the unpala- 
table cup they had presented to the king, voted the sum of seved 
liOndred thousand pounds per annum for the support of the civil 
list,, distinct from all other services. Then they passed an act 
prohibiting the currency of silver hammered coin, including the 
clause for making out new exchequer-bills, in lien of those which' 
were or might be hlled up with endorsements: they framed ano- 
ther to open the conespondence with France, under a variety of 
provisos ; a third for continuing the imprisonment of certain per- 
sons who had been concerned in the late conspiracy ; a fourth 
granting further time for administering oaths with respect to tallied 
and orders in the exchequer, and bank of England, lliese bills 
having received the royal assent, they resolved to grant a supplvy 
which, together willi the funds already settled for that purpose, 
should be sufficient to answer and cancel all exchequer-bills, to 
the amount of two millions seven hundred thousand pounds. 
Another supply was voted for the payment and reduction of the 
army, including half-pay to suoli conimis»on-officers as were na-' ^ 
tural-born subjects of England. They granted orte million four 
hundred thousand pounds, to make good deficiencies. 'I’liey re- 
solved, that the sum of two millions three hundred and forty-eiglit 
thousand one hundred and two pounds Was necessary to pay off 
arrears, subsistence, contingencies, geiieral-officeia, guards, and 
garrisons'; of wliich sum eight hundred and fifly-frve thousand 
five hundred and two pounds remained in the hands of the pay- 
master. Then iliey look into consideration the subsidies due to 
foieign powers, and the sums owing to contractors for bread and 
forage. Examining further the debts, of the nation, they found' 
the general debt of the navy amounted to one niillion tliree hun-' > 
dred and ninety-two thousand seven hundred and forty-two pounds. 
Tliat of the ordnance Was equal to two hundred and four tlron-- 
sand one hundred and fifiy-seven poimds. 'I’he transport debe 
contracted for the reduction of Ireland, and other services, did 
not fall short of fotir hundred and sixty-six ilrousand four hundred 
and ninety-three pomtds ; and they owed ninejatid-forty thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-nine pounds, for quartering and cluath- 
ing the army, w hich had been raised by oTie act of parliament in 
the year I()77, and disbanded by another in the year lf57D. As 
tiiis enormous load of debt could not be discharged at once, the 
Coninioiis passed a number of votes for raising sums of money, by 
which it was considerably liglitened ; alid settled the furids for 
those purposes by thfe continuation of the land ttrt and other im- 
positions. With respect to the civil liW, it was raised by a neW 
•ulfflidy of tonnage arid poundage^ the hereditaiy and temporary 
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excise, a weekly portion- from the revenue of the post-K)ffice, the 
first-fruits and tenths of the clergy, the fines in the alienation of- 
fice, and post-fines, the revenue of the wine-ficense, rtioWey ari- 
sing by shehiTs, proffent, and compositions in the exchequer, and 
seizures, the income of the duchy of Cornwall, the rents of afl 
other crown lands in England and Wales, and the duty of four and 
a half per cent, upon specie from Barbadoes and the Leeward 
Islands. The bill imported, that the overplus arising from these 
funds should be accounted for to parliament. Six hundred thou- 
sand pounds of diis money was allotted for the pur|n>ses of the 
civil list : the rest was granted for the jointure of fifty UiCmsaHd 
pounds per annum, to be paid to Queen Mar^ d’Este, according 
to the simulation at Ryswick ; and to maintain a court for the 
Duke of Gloucester, son of the Princess Anne of Deimrark, novS 
in the ninth year of his age ; but the jointure Was never paid; 
nor would tiie king sdlow above fifteen thousand pounds per an- 
nam for the Os^ of the Duke of Gloucester, to whom Burnet, 
bishop of Sahsbury, was appointed preceptor. 

V, The Commons having discus^' the Waj^ and means for 
raising die supplies-of the ensuing year, which rose alinost to five 
millions, took cognizance of some frabdulent endorsements of 
exchequer-bills, a species of forgery which had been practised 
by a confederacy, consisting of Charles Duncomb, receiver-gene- 
ral of the excise, Bartholomew Burton, who possessed a place in 
that liraiich of the revenue, John Knight, treasurer of the cus- 
toms, and Reginald Marriot, a deputy-teller of the exchequer. 
This last became evidence, and the proof turning out very strong 
smd fail, the House resolved to make examples of the delinquents. 
Duncomb and Knight, both members of parliament, were expel- 
led, and committed to the tower : Burton was sent to Newgate; 
and bills of pains and penalties were ordered to be brought in 
against them. The first, levelled at Duncomb, passed the Lower- 
House, though not without great opposition : but was rejected 
in the House of Lords by the majority of one voice. Duncomb, 
who was extremely rich, is said to have paid dear for his escape. 
The other two bills met with the same fate. The Peers dis- 
charged Duncomb from his confinement: but he was re-commit- 
ted by the Commons, and remained in custotfy till the end of the 
session. While the Commons wk;re employed on ways ami means. 
Some of the members in the opposition proposed, that one-fourth 
part of the money arising from improper granto of the crown 
should be apfaroorkted to the service of the public, but this -was 
a very un{w»mbm espedklit, as it afi^ted not only the whigs of 
King WHliam’ar^^n, bat a^ the tories who had been gratified 

Charles II. and kit brother. A great number of petitions 
Were presented agimst this measure, and so many diflScolties 
raised, that both pmrtief agreed tolay it aside. In the course of 
this enquiry, they disMVSMd tlM one Railton held a grant in trast 
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for Mr. Montague, chancellor of the exchequer. A motion was 
immediately made, that he should withdraw ; but passed in the 
negative by a great majority. Far from prosecuting this minister, 
the House voted it was tlieir,opiiiion. That Mr. Montague, for 
his good services to the governmeut, did deserve his majesty’s fa- 
vour. 

VI. This extraordinary vote was a sure presage of success in 
the execution of a scheme which Montague had concerted against 
the East-India Company. 

1698. They had been sounded about advancing a sum of mo- 
ney for the public service, by way of loan, in consideration of a 
parliamentary settlement ; and they offered tosraise .seven hundred 
thousand pounds on that condition : but, before they formed this 
resolution, another body of merchants, under the auspices of 
Montague, offered to lend two millions at eight per cent, pro- 
vided they might be gratified with an exclusive privilege of tra- 
ding to the East-Indies. This proposal was very well received 
by the majority in the House of Commons. A bill for this pur- 
pose was brought in, with additional clauses of regulation. A 
petition was presented by the old company, representing their 
rights and claims under so many royal charters ; the regard due 
to the property of above a thousand families interested in the 
stock : as also to the company’s property in India, amounting to 
forty-four thousand pounds of yearly revenue. 'They allege;! they 
had expended a million in fortifications, that during the war they 
had lust twelve great ships, worth fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds ; that since the subscription they had contributed two 
hundred and ninety-five thousand pounds to the customs, with 
above eighty-five thousand pountls in taxes ; that they had fur- 
nished six thousand barrels of gunpow der on a very pressing oc- 
casion ; and eighty thousand pounds for the circulation of exche- 
quer bills, at a very critical juncture, by desire of the lords of the 
treasury, who owned that tlieir compliance was a very important 
service to the government. No regard being paid to their remon- 
strance, they undertook to raise the loan of two millions, and 
immediately subscribed two hundred thousand pounds as the first 
payment. The two proposals being compared and considered 
by the House, the majority declared for the bill, which was pass- 
ed, and sent up to the House of Lords. There the old company 
delivered another petition, and was heard by counsel ; neverthe- 
less, the bill made its way, though not without opposition, and 
a formal protestation of one-and-twenty lords, who thought it was 
an hardship upon the present company ; and doubted whether 
the separate trade allowed in the hill, concurrent with a joint 
stock, might not prove such an inconsistency as would discourage 
the subscription. This act, by which the old company was dis- 
solved, in a great measure blasted the reputation of the whigs, 
which had for some time been on the decline with the people. 
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They had stood up as advocates for a standing army : they now 
unjustly superseded the East-India company ; they were accused 
of having rubbed the public, by embezzling the national treasure, 
and amassing wealth by usurious contracts, at the expence of, 
their fellow subjects, groaning under the most oppressive bur- 
dens. Certain it is, they were at this period the most mercenary 
and corrupt undertakers that ever had been employed by any 
king or administration since the first establishment of the English 
monarchy. 

VII. The Commons now transferred their attention to certain 
objects in which the people of Ireland were interested. Colonel 
Mitchelbome, who had been joint govenior of Londonderry with 
Dr. Walker, during the siege of tliat place, petitioned the House 
in behalf of himself, his officers, and soldiers, to whom a consi- 
derable sum of money was due for subsistence ; and the city itself 
implored the mediation of the Commons with his majesty, that 
its services and sufferings might be taken into consideration. The 
House having examined the allegations contained in both pe- 
titions, presented an address to the king, recommending the ci- 
tizens of Londonderry to his majesty’s favour, that they might no 
longer remain a ruinous spectacle to all, a scam to their enemies, 
and a discouragement to well-affected subjects : they likewise de- 
clared, that the governor and garrison did deserve some special 
marks of royal favour, for a lasting monument to posterity. To 
this address the king replied, that he would consider them, ac- 
cording to the desire of the Commons. William Molineux, 
a gentleman of Dublin, having published a book to prove that 
the kingdom of Ireland was independent of tlie parliament of 
England, the House appointed a committee to enquire into the 
cause and nature of this performance. An address was voted to 
the king, desiring he would give directions for the discovery and 
punishment of the author. Upon the report of the committee, 
the Commons in a body presented an address to his majesty, re- 
presenting the dangerous attempts which had been lately made 
by some of his subjects in Ireland, to shake off their subjection 
and dependence upon England ; attempts which appeared not 
only from the bold and pernicious assertions contained in a book 
lately published, but more fully and authentically by some votes 
and proceedings of the Commons in Ireland. I'hese had, during 
their last session, transmitted an act for the better security of his 
majesty’s person and government, whereby an English act of par- 
liament was pretended to be re-enacted, with alterations obliga- 
tory on the courts of justice and the great seal of E.ngland. The 
English Commons, therefore, besought his majesty to give ef- 
fectual orders for preventing any such encroachments for the fu- 
ture, and the pernicious eonsequeiice.s of what was past, by 
punishing those who had been guilty thereof : that he would take 
care to see the laws which direct and restrain the parliament of 
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Ireland, punctually obaerved, and diaconrage every thing >^hich 
might have tendency to lesaen the dependence of Ireland upon 
England. Thia remonstrance was graciously received, and the 
king promised to comply with their request. 

VIII. The jealousy which the Commons entertained of the 
government in Irelmd animated them to take other measures, 
that ascertained the sabj^tion of that kingdom.^ Understanding 
that the Irish had established divers woollen manufactures, they, 
in another address, intreated his majesty to take measure for dis- 
couraging the woollen manufactures in Ireland, as they interfered 
with move of England, and promote the linen manufacture, which 
would be profitable to both nations. At the same time, re- 
ceiving information that the French had seduced some English 
manufacturers, and set up a great work for cloth making in Picar- 
dy, they brought in a bill for explaining and better regulating 
former acts for preventing the exportation of wool, fullers-earth, 
and scouring-clay ; and this was immediately passed into a law. 
A petition being presented to the House, by the lustring compa- 
ny, against certain merchants who bad smuggled alamodes and 
lustrings from France, even during the war, the committee of 
trade was directed to enquire into the allegations ; and all the 
secreU of this traffic were detected. Upon the report, the House 
resolved that the manufacture of alamodes and lustrings set up 
Ml England had been beneficial to the kingdom : that there bad 
been a destructive and illegal trade carried on during the war, for 
importing these commodities, by which the king had been de- 
frauded of his customs, and the English manufactures greatly dis- 
couraged : that, by the smuggling vessels employed in this trade, 
intelligence had b^n carried into France during the war, and the 
enemies of the government conveyed from justice. Stephen Seig- 
noret, Kliene Baudoin, John Goudet, Nicholas Santini, Peter 
de Hearse, John Pierce, John Duraaitre, and David Barreau, 
were impeached at the bar of the House of Lords ; and pleading 
guilty, the lords imposed fines upon them, according to their re- 
spective circumstances. They were in the meau time committed 
to Newgate, until tliose fines should be paid ; and the Commons 
addressed the king, that the money might be appropriated to the 
maintenance of Greenwich hospital. The House having taken 
cognizance of this affair, and made some new regulations in the 
prosecution of the African trade, presented a solemn address to 
die king, representing the general degeneracy and corruption of 
the age, and beseeching bis majesty to command all his judg- 
es, justices, and magistrates, to put the laws in execution 
against profaneness and immorality. The king professed himself 
extremely well pleased with this remonstrance, promised to give 
immediate directions for a r^ormation, and expressed his desire 
that some more effectual provision might be made for suppressing 
impious books, containiug doctrines against the Trinity ; doc- 
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trhies which abounded at this period, and took their origin from 
the licentionsness and profligacy of tJie tiroes. 

IX. In the midst of such immorality, Dr. Thomas Bray, an 
active divine, formed a plan for propagating the gospel in foreign 
countries. Missionaries, catechisms, liturgies, and other books 
for the instniction of ignorant people, were sent to the English 
colonies in America. T^is laudable design was supported by 
volumary contributions ; and the bill having been brought into 
the House of Commons, for the better discovery of estates given 
to superstitious uses, ]^. Bray presented a petition, praying, that 
some part of these estates might be set apart for the propagation 
of the reformed religion in Maryland, Virginia, and the leeward 
islands. About this period, a society for the reformation of man- 
ners was formed under the king’s countenance and encouragement. 
Considerable collections were made for maintaining clergymen to 
read prayers at certain hours in places of public worship, and 
administer the sacrament every Sunday. The members of this so- 
ciety resolved to inform the magistrates of all vice and immorality 
that should fall under their cognizance ; and with that part of the 
lines allowed by law to the mformer, constitute a hind of charity. 
The business of the session being terminated, the king, on the 
third day of duly, prorogued the parliameot, after having thanked 
them, in a short speech, for the many testimonies of their affec- 
tion he had receiv^ ; and in two days after the prorogation it 
was dissolved •. 

X. In the month of January, the Earl of Portend had set out 
on his embassy to France, wfere he was received with very par- 
ticnlar marks of distinction. He made a public entry into Paris 
with such magnificence as is said to have astonished the French 
nation. He interceded for the protestants in that kingdom, 
against whom the persecution had been renewed with redoubled 
violence : he propos^ that King James should be removed to 
Avignon, in which case his master would supply him with an ho- 
nourable pension ; but his remonstrances on both subjects proved 
ineflectuai. Louis, however, in a private conference with him at 
Marli, is supposed to have communicated his prv^ct of the par- 
tition-treaty. 'Ibe Earl of Portland, at his return to England, 
finding himself totally eclipsed in the king’s favour by Keppel, 
now created Earl of Albemarle, resigned his employments in dis- 
gust ; nor could the king’s solicitations prevail upon him to re- 
sume any office in the household ; though be promised to serve his 
mqesty m any other shape, and was soon employed to negociate 
the treaty of partition. If this nobleman miscarried in the pur- 
poses of his last embassy at the court of Versailles, the agents of 

* Oa the fifth <Uy of January, a 6tc brtaking out at Whitehall, through the 
caraiosneca of a ia«i)dr«H, the whole bo<^ o[ the palace, together with tlw new 
gallery, coiincil-chanbet, and several adjoining aparUiients, wai entirely con- 
sumed ; but the bamjueting-house was not afifiecced. 
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France were equally unsuccessful in their endeavours to retrieve 
their commerce with England, which the war had interrupted. 
The commissary sent over to London with powers to regulate the 
trade between the two nations, met with insuperable difficulties. 
The parliament had burthened French commodities with heavy 
duties, which were already appropriated to different uses; and 
the ciiannel of trade was in many respects entirely altered. 'I'he 
English merchants supplied the nation with wines from Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal : with linen from Holland and Silesia ; and 
manufactures of paper, hats, stuffs, and silks, had been set up and 
successfully carried on in England, by the French refugees. 

XL By this time a ferment had been raised in Scotland, by 
the opposition and discouragements their new company had sus* 
tained. They had employed agents in England, Holland, and 
Hamburgh, to receive subscriptions. The adventurers in F.ng- 
land were intimidated by the measures which had been taken in 
parliament against the Scottish company. The Dutch East In- 
dia company took the alarm, and exerted all their interest to pre- 
vent their countrymen from subscribing ; and the king peiinitied 
, his resident at Hamburgh to. piesent a luemoiial against the Scot- 
tish company to the senate of that city. 'I1ie parliament of Scot- 
land being assembled by the Eail of Maichmont, as king's com- 
missioner, the ccmpaiiy presented it with a rernonstraure, con- 
taining a det.-iil of dieir grievances, ari.sing from the conduct of the 
English House of Coniuiuns, as well as fiom the inemoiial pre- 
sented by the king’s minister at Hamburgh, in which he actually 
disowned the act of parliament and letters patent which had pass- 
ed in their favour, and threatened the inhabitants of that city with 
his majesty’s resentment, in case they should join the Scuts in 
their undertaking. They represented, that such instances of in- 
terposition had put a stop to the subscriptions in England and 
^amburgb, hurt die credit of the company, discouraged the ad- 
venturers, and threatened the entire ruin of a design in which all 
the most considerable families of the nation were deeply engaged 
The parliament having taken their case into consideration, sent an 
address to his majesty, representing the hardships to which the 
company had been exposed, explaining how far the nation in 
general was concerned in the design, and intreating that he would 
take sucli measures as might cd'ectuaily vindicate the undoubted 
rights and privileges of the company. This address was second- 
ed by a petition from the company itself, praying, that his majes- 
, ty would give some intimation to tlie senate of Hamburgh, per- 
mitting the inhabitants of the city to renew the subscriptions they 
had withdrawn : that, as a gracious mark of his Royal favour to 
the company, he would bestow upon tliem two small frigates, 
then lying useless ill the harbour of Burnt-Island ; and tliat, in 
consideration of the obstructions they had encountered, he would 
continue their privileges and immunities for such lunger time as 
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should seem reasonable to his majesty. Though the commission- 
er was wholly devoted to the king, who had actually resolved to 
ruin this company, he could not appease the resentment of the 
nation ; and the beats in parliament became so violent, that he 
was obliged to adjourn it to the fifth day of November. In this 
interval, the directors of the company, understanding from their 
agent at Hamburgh, that the address of the parliament, and their 
own petition, had produced no effect in their favour ; they wrote 
a letter of complaint to the Lord Seafield, secretary of state, ob- 
serving, that they had received repeated assurances of the king’s 
having given orders to his resident at Hamburgh touching their 
memorial ; and intreating the interposition of his lordship, that 
justice might be done to the company. The secretary, in his an- 
swer, promised to take the first co'nvenient opportunity of repre- 
senting the affair to his majesty ; but he said this could not be 
immediately expected, as the king was much engaged in the af- 
fairs of the English parliament. This declaration the directors 
considered, as it really was, a mere evasion, which helped to 
alienate the minds of that people, from the king’s person and 
government. 

XII. King William at this time revolved in his own mind a 
project of far greater consequence to the interest of Europe-; 
namely, that of settling the succession to the throne of Spain, 
which in a little time would be vacated by the death of Charles 
II. whose constitution was already exhausted. He had been late- 
ly reduced to extremity, and his situation was no sooner known 
in France, than Txruis detached a squadron towards Cadiz, with 
orders to intercept the plate-fleet, in case the King of Spain 
should die before his arrival. W illiam sent another fleet to ' pro- 
tect the galleons ; but it arrived too late for that service, and the 
nation loudly exclaimed against the tardiness of the equipment. 
His catholic majesty recovered from his disorder, contrary to the 
expectations of his people ; but continued in such an enfeebled 
and precarious state of health, that a relapse was every moment 
apprehended. In the latter end of July King W'illiain embarked 
for Holland, on pretence of enjoying a recess from business, 
which w as necessary to his constitution. He was glad of an op- 
portunity to withdraw himself for some time from a kingdom in 
which he had been exposed to such opposition and chagrin. But 
the real motive of his voyage, was a design of treating with the 
French king, remote from the observation of those who might 
have penetrated into tlie nature of his negociation. He had ap- 
pointed a regency to govern the kingdom in his absence, and, as 
one of the number, nominated the Earl of Marlborough, who 
had regained his favour, and been constituted governor of the 
Duke of Gloucester. At his majesty’s departure, sealed orders 
were left with the ministry, directing, that sixteen thousand men 
should be retained in the service notwithstanding the vote of tho 
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CotmnoiM by whicli the standing army was 'Uniited to ten thou- 
sand. He alleged, that the apprehension of troubles, which 
might arise at the dMth of Kii^ Charlee, induced him to trans- 
gress this limitation { and -he hoped that the new parliament would 
be more favourable. iHis enemies, ‘however ma^ a fresh handle 
of this step, to depTMiate Iris dMracter in the eyes of the people. 

Xiil. Having amisted nt -the assembly of the states-general, 
and given audience to divers ambassadors at the Ha^ue, he re- 
paired to his boese at Loo, attended by the Earls of Essex, Port- 
land, and Setkirk. There he was visited by Count Tallard, the 
French minister, who had instrnctioas to uegociate the treaty con- 
cerning the Spanish succession. The Earl of Portland, by his 
majesty's order, had communicated to secretary Vernon the prin- 
cipal conditions which the French king proposed ; he himself 
tcrote a letter to Lord Chancellor Somers, desiring his advice with 
regard to the propositions, and full powers under the great seal, 
with blanks to be filled up occasionally, that he might immediate- 
ly begin the treaty with Count Tallard. At the same time, he 
strictly enjoined secresy. The purport of Portland’s letter was 
imparted to the Duke of Shrewsbury and Mr. Montague, who 
consulted with the Chancellor and Vernon upon the subject; and 
the Chancellor wrote an answer to the king, as the issue of their 
joint deliberation : bat, before he reached his majesty, the first 
treaty of partition wras signed by tbe Earl of Portland and Sir 
Joseph Williamson. The contracting powers agreed, lliat, in case 
tbe King of Spain should die without issue, the kingdom of Na- 
ples and Sicily, with the places depending on the Spanish 
monarchy, and situated on the coast of Tuscany, or the adjacent 
islands, the marqtiisate of Final, the province of Guipuscoa, all 
places on the F'rencli side of the Pyrennees, or die other moun- 
tains of Navarre, Alva, or Biscay, on the other side of die pro- 
vince of Guipuscoa, with all tbe ships, vessels, and stores, should 
devolve upon the dauphin, in consideration of his right to the 
crown of Spain, which, with all its other dependencies, should 
descend to the Sectoral Prince of Bavaria, under the guardian- 
ship of his fadier ; That the duchy of Milan sliould be setded on 
the emperor’s second sun, the Archduke Charles : That this trea- 
ty should be communicated to the emperor and tbe elector of Ba- 
'varia by the King of Finglsnd and the states-genersj : Hiat if ei- 
ther should refute to agree to his partition, his proportion should 
remain in sequestration, until the dispute could be accommo- 
dated : That in case the electoral Prince of Bavaria should die 
before his father, then the elector and his other heirs should suc- 
ceed him in those dominions ; and, should the Archduke reject 
the duchy of Milan, diey agreed that it should be sequestered, 
and governed by the Prince of V audemont. It may be necessary 
to observe, ‘that Philip IV. father to the present King of Spain, 
batF settled bis crown by will on -the emperor’s children : that the 
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dauphin was son to Maria Hiecesa, daughter of the same monardu 
whose right to the succession Louis had renounced in the most 
solemn manner : as for the electoral Prince of Bavaria, he was 
grandson to a daughter of Spain., This treaty of partition was one 
of the most iraputtent schemes of encroachmeot that tyranny and 
injustice ever planned. Louis, who had made a practice of sa- 
crificing all ties of honour and good faith to the interest of his 
pride, vanity, and ambition, foresaw that he shoidd never be able 
to accomplish his designs upon the crown of Spain, while William 
was left at hberty to form another confederacy against them. He 
therefore resolved to amuse him .with a treaty, in which he should 
seem to act as umpire in the concerns of Europe. He knew that 
William w’as too much of a politician to be restricted by notions 
of private justice ; and tliat he would make no scruple to infringe 
the laws of particular countries, or even the rights of a single na- 
tion, when die balance of power was at stake. He judged right 
in this particular. The king of England lent a willing ear to his 
proposals, and engaged in a plan for dismembering a kingdom, in 
despite of the natives, and in violation of every law, human or 
divine. 

XIV. While the French king cajoled William with this nego- 
ciation, the Marquis d’Harcourt, his ambassador to Spain, was 
engaged in a game of a different nature at Madrid. The Queea 
of Spain, suspecting the designs of France, exerted all her inter- 
est in behalf of the king of the Romans, to whom she was nearly 
related. She new modelled the council, bestowed the government 
of M iian on Prince V audemont, and established the Prince of 
Hesse d’Armstadt as viceroy of Catalonia. Notwithstanding all 
her efforts, she could not prevent the French minister from ac- 
quiring some influence in the Spanish councils. He was instruct- 
ed to procure the succession of the crown for one of the dau- 
phin’s sons, or at least to hinder it from devolving on the em- 
peror’s cliildren. With a view to give weight to his uegociations, 
the French king ordered an army of sixty thousand men to ad- 
vance towards the frontiers of Catalonia and Navarre, while a 
great number of ships and gallies cruized along the coast, and 
entered the harbours of Spain. Harcourt imm^iately began to 
form his party ; he represented that Philip IV. bad no power to 
dispose of his crown against the law of nature, and the consti- 
tution of the realm : that, by the order of succession, the crown 
ought to descend to the children of his daughter, in preference to 
more distant relations : that, if the Spaniards would declare in 
favour of the dauphin’s second son, the Duke of Anjou, they 
might train him up in the manners and customs of their country. 
When he found them averse to this pro^sal, he assured them h|s 
master would approve of the electoral Prince of Bavaria, rather 
than consent to the succession devolving upon a sou of the 
emperor. Nay, he hinted, that if they would choose a sovereign 
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among themseUes they might depend upon the protection of his 
most Christian majesty, who had no other view than that of pre> 
venting tiie house of Austria from becoming too formidable to the 
liberties of Europe. 'Die Queen of Spain having discovered the 
intrigues of this minister, conveyed the king to Toledo, on pre- 
tence that the air of Madrid was prejudicial to his health. Har- 
court immediately took the alarm. He supposed her intention 
was to prevail upon her husband, in his solitude, to contirni the 
last will of his father; and his doubts were all removed, when 
he understood that the Count de Harrach, the imperial ambassa- 
dor, had privately repaired to Toledo. He forthwith took tlie 
same road, pretending to have received a memorial from his mas- 
ter, with a positive order to deliver it into the king’s own hand. 
He was given to understand, that the management of foreign af- 
fairs had been left to the care of Cardinal Corduba at Madrid, 
and that the king’s health would not permit him to attend to bu- 
siness. ’I'he purport of the memorial was, an offer of French 
forces to assist in raising the siege of Ceuta in Barbary, which 
the Moors had lately undertaken : but this offer was civilly de- 
clined. . Harcuurt, not yet discouraged, redoubled his efforts at 
Aladrid, and found means to engage Cardinal Portocarrero in the 
interests of his master. In the mean time Louis concluded an al- 
liance with Sweden, under the pretext of preserving and securing 
the common peace, by such means as should be adjudged most 
proper and convenient. During these transactions, King William 
was not wanting in his endeavours to terminate the war in Hun- 
gaiy, which had raged fifteen years witliout intermission. About 
the middle of August, Lord Paget and Mr. Colliers ambassa- 
dors from England and Holland, arrived in the Turkish camp 
near Belgrade ; and a conference being opened, under their me- 
diation, the peace of Carlowitz was signed on the twenty sixth 
day of January, By tliis treaty the emperor remained in posses- 
sion of all his conquests ; Camiiiieck was restored to the Poles: 
all the Morea, witli several fortresses in Dalmatia, were ceded to 
the Venetians; and the Czar of Muscovy retained Azoph during 
a truce of two years ; so that the Turks, by this pacification, lost 
great part of tlicir European dominions, 'llie Cardinal Primate 
of Poland, who had strenuously adhered to the Prince of Conti, 
was prevailed 4ipoii to acknowledge Augustus : and the commo- 
tions in Lithuania being appeased, peace was established through 
all Christeudom. 

XV. Ill the beginning of December the king arrived in Eng- 
land, where a new parliament had been chosen, and prorogued 
on account of liis majesty’s absence, which was prolonged by 
contrary winds and tempestuous weather. His ministry had been 
at very little pains to influence the elections, which generally fell 
upon men of revolution principles, though they do not seem to 
have been much devoted to the person of their sovereign : yet 
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Aeir choice of Sir Thomas Lyttletoii for speaker teemed to pre- 
sage a session favourable to the ministry. 'ITie two Houses being 
convened on the sixth day of December, the king, in his speech, 
observed, 'Fhat the safety, honour, and happiness of the kingdom 
would in a great measure depend upon the strength which they 
should think proper to maintain by sea and land. He desired they 
would make some further progress in discharging the national 
debt ; contrive effectual expedients for employing the poor ; pass 
good bills for the advancement of trade, and the discouragement 
of profaneness ; and act with unanimity and dispatch, llie Com- 
mons of this new parliament were so irritated at the king’s pre- 
suming to maintain a greater number of troops than their prede- 
cessors had voted, that they resolved he should feel the weight of 
their displeasure. They omitted the common compliment of an 
address ; they resolved that all the forces of England, in English 
pay, exceeding seven thousand men, should be forthwith disband- 
ed ; as also those in Ireland, exceeding twelve thousand ; and 
that those retained should be his majesty's natural bom subjects. 
A bill was brought in on these resolutions, and prosecuted with 
peculiar eagerness, to the unspeakable mortification of King Wil- 
liam, who was not only extremely sensible of the affront, but 
also particularly chagrined to see himself disabled from maintain- 
ing his Dutch guards, and the regiments of French refugees, to 
which he was uncommonly attached. Before the meeting of the 
parliament, the ministry gave him to understand, that they should 
be able to procure a vote for ten or twelve thousand, but they 
would not undertake fora greater number. He professed himself 
dissatisfied with the proposal, observing, that they might as well 
disband the whole, as leave so few. The ministers would not 
mn the risque of losing all their credit, by proposing a greater 
number; and, having received no directions on this subject, sat 
silent when it was debated in the House of Commons. 

XVI. Such was the indignation of William, kindled by this 
conduct of his ministry and his parliament, that he threatened to 
abandon the government, and had actually penned a speech to be 
pronounced to both Houses on that occasion : but he was divert- 
ed from this purpose by his ministry and confidents, and resolved 
to pass the bill by which he had been so much offended. Ac- 
cordingly, when it was ready for the royal assent, he went to the 
House of Peers, where, having sent for the Commons, he told 
them, that although he might think himself unkindly used, in be- 
ing deprived of his guards, which had constantly attended him 
in all his actions ; yet, as he believed nothing could be more fatal 
to the nation, than any distrust or jealousy between him and bis 
parliament, he was come to pass the bill, according to their de- 
sire. At the same time for his own justification, and in discharge 
of the trust reposed in him, he declared, that, in bis own judg- 
ment, the nation was left too much exposed ; and that it was i»- 
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cumbent upon them to provide such a strength as might be ne- 
cessary for the safety of the kingdom, lliey thanked him, in au 
address, for this undeniable proof of bb readiness to comply with 
the desires of his parliament. They assured him, he should ne- 
ver have reason to think the Commons were undutiful or unkind; 
for they would, on all occasions, stand by, ,end assist him in the 
preservation of hu sacred person, and in the support of fab go- 
vernment, against all his enemies whatsover. 'llie Lords pre- 
sented an address to the same effect ; and the kiqg assured both 
Houses, he entertained no doubts of their loyalty and affection. 
He forthwith issued orders for reducing the army to the number 
of seven thousand men, to be maintaiued in England, under the 
name of guards and garrisons; and, hoping tlie hearts of the 
Commons were now mollified, he made another effort in favour 
of hb Dutch guards, whom he could pot dismiss without die most 
sensible regret. Lord Ranelagh was sent with a written message 
to die Commons, giving them to understand, that die necessary 
preparations were macte for transporting the guards who came 
with him into England, and that they biould embark immediate- 
ly, unless, out of consideration to him, the House should be dis- 
posed to find a way for continuing them longer in the service; a 
hvour which his majesty would take very kindly. The Com- 
mons, instead of complying with bb inclination, presented an ad- 
dress, in which they professed unspeakable grief, that he should 
propose any thing to which diey could uot consent with due re- 
gard to the Constitution, which he had come over to restore, and 
so often liazarded his royal person to preserve. They reminded 
him of the declaration, in which he had promised that all the 
foreign forces should be sent out of the kingdom, lliey observed 
that iiotliing conduced more to the happiness and welfare of tlie 
aalion than an entire confidence between the king and people, 
which could no way be so firmly established as by entrusting hb 
sacred person <with his own subjects, who had so eminently sig- 
nalized themselves during tlie late long and expensive war. They 
received a soothing answer to tliis address, but remaiued firm to 
their purpose, in which the king was fain to acquiesce ; and the 
Dutch guards were transported to Holland. At a time when they 
declared themselves so well pleased with their deliverer, such au 
opposition, in an afi'air of very little consequence, savoured more 
of cloivnish obstinacy than of patriotism. In the midst of all 
their professions of regard, they entertained a national prejudice 
against himself, and all the foreigners in his service. Even in the 
Hou.se of Commons hb person wa.s treated with great disrespect, 
in virulent insinuations. They suggested that he neitlier loved 
iior trusted the English nation ; that he treated the natives with 
reserve ; and chose hb confideiHs from strangers : that, after every 
session of parliament, he retired from Uie kingdom, to enjoy as 
indolent arid inglorious privacy willi a few favourites. 
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XVII. The Commons having effected a dissolution of the 
army, voted 6fteen thousand seamen, and a proportionabie fleet, 
for the security of the kingdom : they granted one million four 
hundred and eighty*four thousand fifteen pounds, for the services 
of the year, to be raised by a tax of three shillings in the poui\d 
upon lands, personal estates, pensions, and offices. A great num- 
ber of priests and Roman catholics, who bad been fritted away 
by the revolution, were now encouraged by the treaty of Byswick, 
to return, and appeared in all public places of London and West- 
minster, with remarkable effrontery. The enemies of the govern- 
ment whispered about, that the treaty contained a secret article 
in favour of those who professed that religion ; and some did not 
even scruple to insinuate, that William was a papist in his heart. 
The Commons, alarmed at the number and insolence of those 
religionists, desired the king, in an address, to remove, by pro- 
clamation, all papists and non-jurors, from the city of London 
and parts adjacent, and put the laws in execution against them, 
that the wicked designs they were always Imtchii^ might -be ef- 
fectually disappointed. Hie king gratified them in their request 
of a proclamation, which was not much regarded ; but a remark- 
able law was enacted against papists in tlie course of the ensuing 
session. I'he old East-India company, about this period, peti- 
tioned the Lower House, to make some provision that their cor- 
poration might subsist for the residue of the term of twenty-one 
years, granted by bis majesty’s charter ; that the payment of the 
five pounds per cent, by the late act for settling the trade to the 
East-Indies, might be settled and adjusted in such a manner, as 
not to remain a burden on the petitioners ; and that such further 
considerations might be had for tlieir relief, and for the preserva- 
tion of the East-lndia trade, as should be thought reasonable. A 
bill was brought in upon the subject of this petition ; but rejected 
at the second reading. Discontents had arisen to such a height, 
that some members began to assert, they were not bound to main- 
tain the votes and credit of the former parliament; and upon this 
maxhn, would have contributed their interest towards a repeal of 
the act made in favour of the now company ; but such a scheme 
was of too dangerous consequence to the public credit, to be car- 
ried into execution. 

XVIII. That spirit of peevirfiness which could not be gratified 
with this sacrifice, .prodneed an enquiry into the management of 
naval affairs, which was aimed at the Earl of Orford, a iioblemau 
whose power gave umbrage, and whose wealth excited envy. He 
officiated both as treasurer of the navy, and lord commissioner 
of the admiralty, and seemed to have forgot the sphei« from 
which he had risen to title ‘and office. 

1699. The Commons drew’ up an address, complaining of some 
unimportant articles of mismanagement in the conduct of the 
navy ; and the earl was wise enough to avoid further prosecution. 
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by resigning his employment. - On the 4th day of May the king 
closed the session with a short speech, hinting dissatisfaction at 
their having neglected to consider some points which he had re- 
commended to their attention ; and the parliament was prorogued 
^o the first of June. In a little time after this prorogation, his 
majesty appointed a Regency; and on the second day of June 
embarked for Holland. 

XIX. In Ireland nothing of moment was transacted. The 
parliament of that kingdom passed an act for raising one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds on lands, tenements, ami heredita- 
ments, to defray the expence of maintaining twelve thousand men 
.who had been voted by the Commons of England : then the as- 
sembly was prorogued. A new commission afterwards arrived 
at Dublin, constituting the Duke of Holton, the Earls of Herkely 
and Galway, lords justices of Ireland. The clamour in Scotland 
increased against the ministry, who had disowned their company, 
and, in a great measure, defeated the design from w hich tliey had 
promised themselves such heaps of trea.sure. Notwithstanding the 
discouragement to whicli their company had been exposed, they 
fitted out two of four large ships which h.id been built at Ham- 
burg for their service. These were laden with a cargo for traffic, 
with some artillery and military stores ; and the adventurers em- 
barking, to the number of twelve hundred, they sailed from the 
frith of Edinburgh, with some tenders, on the seventeenth day of 
July in the preceding year. At Madeira they took in a supply of 
wine, and then steered to Crab-island, in the neighbourhood of 
St. Thomas, lying betwen Santa-Cruz and Porto Rico. 'I'lieir 
desigji was to take possession of this little island ; but, when they 
entered the road, they saw a large tent pitclied upon die strand, 
and the Danish colours Hying. Finding themselves anticipated 
in this quarter, they directed their course to the coast of Darien, 
where they treated with the natives for the establishment of their 
colony, and taking possession of the ground, to wliicli they gave 
the name of Caledonia, began to execute their plan of erecting a 
town under tlie appellation of New Edinburgh, by ihe direc- 
tion of tlieir council, consisting of Patterson the projector, and 
six other directors. They had no sooner completed their settle- 
ment, than they wrote a letter to the king, containing a detail of 
their proceedings. 'I'hey pretended they had received undoubted 
intelligence, that tlie French intended to make a settlement on 
that coast ; and that their colony would be the means of prevent- 
ing tlie evil consequences which might arise to his majesty’s king- 
dom and dominions from the execution of such a scheme. 'Fliey 
acknowledged his goodness in granting those privileges by which 
their company was established : they implored the continuance of 
his royal favour and protection, as tliey had punctually adhered to 
the conditions of the act of parliament and the patent they had 
obtained. 
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XX. By this time, however, the king was resolvea to crush 
them effectually. He understood that the greater part of their 
provisions had been consumed before they set sail from Scotland, 
and foresaw that they must be reduced to a starving condition, if 
not supplied from the English colonies. That they might be 
debarred of all such assistance, he sent orders to the goveniors of 
Jamaica, and the other English settlements in America, to issue 
proclamations, prohibiting, under the severest penalties, all bis 
majesty’s subjects from holding any correspondence with the 
Scottish colony, or assisting it, in any shape, with arms, ammu- 
nition, or provision, on pretence that they had not communicated 
their design to his majesty, but had peopled Darien, in violation 
of the peace subsisting between him and his allies. 'Their colony 
was, doubtless, a very dangerous encroachment upon the Spa- 
niarids, as it would have commanded the passage between Porto 
Bello and Panama, and divided the Spanish empire in America. 
The French king complained of the invasion, and offered to sup- 
ply the court of Madrid with a fleet to dislodge the interlopers. 
Colona, Marquis de Canales, the Spanish ambassador at the 
court of London presented a memorial to King William, remon- 
strating against the settlement of this colony, as a mark of disre- 
gard, and a breacli of the alliance between the two crowns ; and 
declaring, that his master would take proper measures against 
such hostilities. The Scots affirmed, that the natives of Darien 
were a free people, whom the Spaniards had in vain attempted 
to subdue : that, therefore, they had an original and incontrover- 
tible right to dispose of their own lands, part of which the com- 
pany had purchased for a valuable consideration. But there was 
another cause more powerful than the remonstrances|of the Spa- 
nish court, to which their colony fell a sacrifice ; and that was 
(he jealousy of the English traders and planters. Darien was said 
to be a country abounding with gold, which would in a little 
time enrich the adventurers. The Scots were known to be an 
enterprising and pertinacious people ; and their harbour near 
Golden island was already declared a free port. The English ap- 
prehended that their planters would be allured into this new colo- 
ny, by the double prospect of finding gold, and plundering the 
Spaniards: that the Buccaneers in particular would choose it as 
their chief residence : that the plantations of England would be 
deserted : that Darien would become another Algiers ; and that 
the settlement would produce a rupture with Spain, in conse- 
quence of which the English effects in that kingdom would be 
confiscated. The Dutch, too, are said to have been jealous of a 
company, which in time might have proved their competitors in 
the illicit commerce to the Spanish main ; and to have hardened 
the king’s heart against the new settlers, whom he abandoned to 
their fate, notwithstanding the repeated petitions and remon- 
strances of tlieir constituents. Famine compelled the first adven- 
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turen to quit the coast, a second recruit of men and- provisions 
sent thither from Scotland ; but, one of their ships, laden 
with provisions, being burnt by accident, they likewise deserted 
the place : another reinforcement arrived, and being better pro- 
vided than the two former, might have maintained their footing ; 
but tiley were soon divided into factions that rendered all their 
schemes abortive. The Spaniards advanced against them ; when, 
finding themselves incapable of withstanding the enemy, they so- 
licited » capitulation, by virtue of which they were permitted to 
retire. Thus vanished all the golden dreams of the Scottish na- 
tion, which had engaged in this design with incredible eagerness, 
and even embarked a greater sura of money tlian ever they had 
advanced upon any other occasion. 'Iliey were now not only dis- 
appointed in their expectations of wealth and affluence, but a 
great number of families were absolutely ruined by the miscarriage 
of die design, which they imputed solely to the conduct of King 
William, 'fhe whole kingdom of Scotland seemed to join in the 
clamour that was raised against their sovereign, taxed him with 
double dealing, inhumanity, and base ingratitude, to a people who 
had lavished their treasure and best blood in support of his govern- 
ment, and in the gratilication of his ambition : and had their 
power been equal to their animosity, in all probability a rebellion 
would have ensued. 

XXL William, mean while, enjoyed himself at Loo, where he 
was visited by the Duke of Zell, with whom, he had long culti- 
vated an intimacy of friendship. During his residence in this 

f ilace, the Earl of Portland and the grand pensionary of Hol- 
and frequently conferred with the French ambassador, Count Tal- 
lard, upon the subject of the Spanish succession. The first plan 
of the partition being defeated by the death of the young Piince 
of Bavaria, they found it necessary to concert another, and began 
a private negociation for that purpose. The court of Spain, ap- 
prised of tlieir intentions, sent a written remonstrance to Mr. 
Stanhope, the English minister at Madrid, expressing their re- 
sentment at this uprecedented method of proceeding, and desired 
that a stop might be put to those intrigues, seeing llie King of 
Spain would of himself take the necessary steps for preserving the 
public tranquillity, in case he should die without heirs of his body. 
A representation of tlie same kind was made to the ministers of 
France and Holland: the Marquis de Canales, the Spanish am- 
bassador at London, delivered a memorial to the lords justices, 
couched in the most virulent terms, against this transaction, and 
even appealing from the king to the parliament. Tliis Spaniard 
was pleased w ith an opportunity to insult King William, who ha- 
ted his person, and had forbid him the court, on account of his 
appearing covered in his majesty’s presence. The Regency had 
no sooner communicated this paper to the king, than he ordered 
the ambassador to quit the kingdom in eighteen days, and to re- 
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main within hb own hoase till the time of his departure. He was 
Kkewise given to understand, that no writii^ would be received 
from him or any of hb domestics. Mr. Stanhope was directed to 
complain at Madrid of the afiiront offered to hb master, which be 
stiled an insolent and saucy attempt to stir up sedition in the king- 
dom, by appealing to the people and parliament of England 
against his majesty. The court of Spain justihed what their mini- 
ster had done, and in their turn ordered Mr. Stanhope to leave 
their dominions. Don Bernardo de Qniros, the Spanish ambas- 
sador in Holland, prepared a memorial on tlie same subject, to 
the states-general ; which, however, they refused to accept. These 
remonstrances did not interrupt the negociation, in which Louis 
was so eager, that he complained of William, as if he had not 
employed hb whole influence in prevailing upon the Dutch to 
signify their accession to the articles agreed upon by France and 
England. But hb Britannic majesty fouacl^meaiis to remove thb 
jealousy. 

XXii. About the middle of October, William returned to 
England, and conferred upon tlie Duke of Shrewsbury the office 
of Chamberlain, vacant since tlie retignatkm of Sunderland. Mr. 
Montague at the same period resigned his seat at the treasury- 
board, together with the chancellorship of the exchequer, either 
foreseeing uncommon difficulty in managing a House of Com- 
mons, after they had been dismissed in ill-liumour, or dreading 
the interest of his enemies, who might procure a vote that hb two 

f daces were inconsbtent. The king opened the session of par- 
iament, on the sixteenth day of November, with a long speech, 
advising a further provbion for the safety of the kingdom by sea 
and lai^, as well as the repairs of ships and fortifications ; ex- 
horting the Commons to make good the deficiencies of the funds, 
discharge the debts of the nation, and provide the necessary sup- 
plies. He recommended some good bill for the more effectual 
preventing and punbhing unlawful and clandestine trading ; and 
expressed a desire, that some method should be taken for employ- 
ing the poor, which were become a burden to the kingdom. He 
assured them, his resolutions were to countenance virtue and dis- 
courage vice : and that he would decline no difficulties and dan- 
gers, where the welfare and prosperity of the nation might be 
concerned. He concluded with these words : “ Since then, oiur 
" aims are only for the general good, let us act with confidence 
“ in one another ; which will not fail, with God’s blessing, to 
make me a happy king, and you a great and flourishing people.” 
—The Commons were now become wanton in their dbgust. 
Though they had received no real provocation, they resolved to 
^rtify him witli their proceedings. They affected to put odious 
interpretations on the very harmless expression of, “ Let us act 
" with confidence in one another.” Instead of on address of 
thanks, according to the usual custom, they presented a sullen 
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remonstrance, complaining, that a jealousy and disgust had been 
raised of their duty and affection : and desiring he would show 
marks of his high displeasure towards all persons who had pre- 
sumed to misrepresent their proceedings to his majesty. Ue de- 
clared, in his answer, that no person bad ever dared to misrepre- 
sent their proceedings, and, that if any should presume to impose 
upon him by such calumnies, he would treat them as bis worst 
enemies. 

XXIII. The House was not in a humour to be appeased with 
soothing promises and protestations; they determined to distress 
him, by prosecuting his ministers. During tlie war, the colonies 
of North America had grown rich by piracy. One Kidd, the 
master of a sloop, undertook to suppress the pirates, provided the 
government would furnish him with a ship of thirty guns, well 
manned. The board of admiralty declaring that sucii a number 
of seamen could not be spared from the public service, Kidd was 
equipped by the private subscription of the lord-chancellor, the 
Duke of Shrewsbury, the Earls of Romney, Orford, and Bella- 
mont. Sir Edward Harrison, and Colonel Livingstone, of New- 
York. ■ The king promised to contribute one half of the e.xpence, 
and reserved to himself one tenth of the profits j but he nevpr ad- 
vanced the money. Kidd being thus equipped, and provided with 
a commission to act against the French, as well as to make war 
on certain pirates therein mentioned by name, set sail from Ply- 
moulli ; but, instead of cruising on the coast of America, he di- 
rected his course to the East-Indies, where he himself turned pi- 
rate, and took a rich ship belonging to the Moors. Having divi- 
ded his booty with*his crew, ninety of whom left him, in order 
to join other adventurers, he burned his own ship and sailed with 
his prize to the West-Indies. There he purchased a sloop, in 
which’he steered for Norlh-America, leaving part of his men in 
the prize, to remain in one of the leeward islands, until they 
should receive further instructions. Arriving on the coast of New- 
York, he sent one Emmet to make his peace with the Earl of 
Bellamont, the governor of that province, who inveigled him into 
a negociation, in die course of which he was apprehended. Then 
his lordship sent an account of his proceedings to the secretary of 
state, desiring that he would send for the prisoneis to England, 
as there was no law in that colony for punishing piracy with 
death, and the majority of the people favoured that practice. The 
admiralty, by order of the lords justices, dispatched the ship Ro- 
chester to bring home the prisoners and their effects : hut, after 
having been tossed fur some time with tempestuous weather, this 
vessel was obliged to return to Plymouth in a shattered condition. 
This incident furnished the malcontents with a colour to paint 
the ministry as the authors and abettors of a piratical expedition, 
which they wanted to screen from the cognizance of the public. 
The old East-India company, had complained to the Regency of 
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the capture made by Kidd in the East-Indies, apprehending, as 
the vessel belonged to the Moors, they should be exposed to the 
resentment of the Mogul. In the beginning of December, this 
subject being brought abruptly into the House of Commons, a 
motion was made. That the letters patent granted to the Earl of 
Bellamont and others, of pirates’ goods were dishonourable to 
the king, against the laws of nations, contrary to the laws and 
statutes of the land, invasive of property, and destructive of trade 
and commerce. A warm debate ensued, in the course of which, 
some members declaimed with great bitterness against the chan- 
cellor and the Duke of Shrewsbury, as partners in a piratical 
scheme : but these imputations were refuted, and the motion was 
rejected by a great majority. Not but they might have justly 
stigmatized the.expedition as a little mean adventure, in whicii 
those noblemen had embarked with a view to their own private 
advantage. 

XXIV. While this affair was in agitation among the Commons, 
the attention of the Upper House was employed upon the case of 
Dr. Watson, Bishop of St. David’s. ’This prelate was supposed 
to have paid a valuable consideration for his bishopric : and after 
his elevation, had sold the preferments in his gift, with a view of 
being reimbursed. He was accused of simony ; and after a so- 
lemn hearing, before the archbishop of Canterbury and six suffra- 
gans, convicted and deprived. Then he pleaded his privilege : 
so that the affair was brought into the House of Lords, who re- 
fused to own him as a peer after he had ceased to be a bishop. 
Thus disappointed, he had recourse to the court of delegates, 
by whom the archbishop’s sentence was confirmed. The next 
effort that the Commons made, with a view of mortifying King 
William, was to raise a clamour against Dr. Burnet, Bishop of 
Sarum. He was represented in the House as a very unfit precep- 
tor for the Duke of Gloucester, both as a Scottish man, and au- 
thor of that pastoral letter which had been burned by order of the 
parliament, for asserting that William had a right to the crown 
from conquest. A motion was made for addressing his majesty, 
that this prelate might be dismissed from his employment, but 
rejected by a great majority. Burnet had acted with uncommon 
integrity in accepting the trust. He had declined the office, which 
he was in a manner forced to accept. He had offered to resign 
his bishopric, thinking the employment of a tutor would interfere 
with the duty of a pastor. He insisted upon the Duke’s resi- 
dence all the summer at Windsor, which is in the diocese of Sa- 
rum ; and added to his private charities the whole income of his 
new office. 

XXV. The circumstances on which the anti-courtiers built 
their chief hope of distressing or disgracing the government, was 
the enquiry into the Irish forfeitures, which the king had distribu- 
ted among his own dependents. 'The commissioners appointed 
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by parliament to examine these particulars, were AnnesleyjTren- 
chard, Hamilton, Langford, the Earl of Drogheda, Sir Francis 
Brewster, and Sir Richard Leving. 'Hie hrst four were actuated 
by all the virulence of faction : the other three were secretly 
guided by ministerial iidlucuce. They began their enquiry in Ire- 
land. and proceeded wiUi such severity as seemed to flow rather 
from resentment to llie court, Uian from a love of jusli^ce and ah- 
horreiice of corruption. 'Hicy lu particular scrutinized a grant of 
an estate which the king had made to Mrs. Villiers, now Countess 
of Orkney, so as to expose his majesty’s partiality for that favou- 
rite, and subject him to an additional load of popular odium. In 
the course of their examination, the Earl of Drogheda, Leving, 
and Brewster, opposed the rest of the commissioners in divers 
articles of the report, which they refused to sign, and sent over a 
memorial to the House of Commons, explaining their reasons for 
dissenting from their colleagues. By this time, however, they 
were considered as hirelings of the court, and no regard was paid 
to their representations. Die others delivered their repoil, de- 
claring that a million and a lialf of money might be raised from 
the sale of the confiscated cstale.s ; and a bill was brought in for 
applying them to the use of the public. A motion being made 
to reserve a third part for the king s disposal, it was over-ruled . 
then th'e Commons passed an extraordinary vote, importing that 
they would not receive any petition, from any person whatsoever, 
concerning the great service performed by the commissioners ap- 
pointed to enquire into the forfeited estates. 'Diey resolved. 
That the four commissioners who had signed the report had ac- 
quitted themselves with understanding, courage, and integrity; 
and, 'Diat Sir Hichard Leving, as author of groundless and scan- 
dalous aspersions cast upon his four colleagues, should be coni- 
mitted prisoner to the tower. They afterwards came to the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was presented to the king in form of 
an address : 'I'hat the procurhig and passing those grants had oc- 
casioned great debts upon the nation, and heavy taxes upon tlie 
people, and highly reflected upon the king’s honour; and, i hat 
the oflicers and iiatruments concerned m the same had highly fail- 
ed ill the performance of their trust and duty. 'Die king answer- 
ed That he was not only led by inclination, but thought himself 
obli<red injustice to reward those who had served well in the re- 
ducUon of Ireland out of the estates forfeited to him by the re- 
bellion in that kingdom. He observed, tliat as the long war had 
left tlie nation much in debt, their taking just and eflectual w^ays 
for lessening that debt, and supporting public credit, -was what, 
in his opinion, would best contribute to the honour, interest, and 
safety of the kingdom. 'Diis answer kindled a flame of indigna- 
tion in the House, 'fhey forthwith resolved, ITiat tlffe adviser of 
it had used his utmost endeavours to create a misunderstanding^ 
and jealousy between the king and his people 
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XXVI. They prepared, finished, and passed a bill of r'esusrfp- 
tion. They ordered the report of the commissioners, together 
with the king’s promise and speeches, and the former resolutions 
of the House touching the forfeited estates in Ireland, Co be print- 
ed and published for their justification ; and they resolved, That 
the procuring or passing exhorbitant grants by aiiy raembei' of the 
privy-council, or by any otlier that bad been a privy-couiiscllor, 
in this or any former reign to his use or benefit, was a high crime 
and misdemeanour. That justice might be done to purchasers 
and creditors in the act of resumption, thirteen trustees were au- 
thorised and empowered to hear and determine all claims relating 
to those estates, to sell them to the best purchasers j and the 
money arising from the sale was appropriated to pay the arrears 
of the army. It passed under the title of, A bill for granting an 
aid to his majesty, by tlie sale of forfeited and other estates and 
interests in Ireland ; and that it might undergo no alterations in 
the House of Lords, it was consolidated with the money bill for 
the service of the year. In the House of Lords it produced warm 
debates ; and some alterations were made, which the Commons 
unanimously rejected. They seemed to be now more than ever 
exasperated against the ministry, and ordered a list of the privy 
couikH to be laid before the House. The Lords demanded con- 
ferences which served only to exasperate the two Houses against 
each other; for tlie peers insisted upon their amendments, and 
the Commons were so provoked at their interfering in a money- 
bill, that they determined to give a loose to their resentment. 
They ordered all tlie doors of their house to be shut, that no 
member should go forth. Then they took into consideration the 
report of the Irish forfeitures, with a list of the privy-counsellors ; 
and a question was moved. That an address should be made to 
his majesty, to remove John Lord' Somers, chancellor of England, 
from his presence and councils for ever. This, however, was 
carried in the negative by a great majority. The king was ex- 
tremely chagrined at the bill, which he considered as an invasion 
of his prerogative, an insult on his person, and an injury to his 
friends and servants ; and be at first resolved to hazard all the 
consequences of refusing to pass it into a law : but he was divert- 
ed from his purpose by the remonstrances of those in whom he 
chiefly confided. He could not, however, dissemble his resent- 
ments. He became sullen, peevbh, and morose ; and his ene- 
mies did not fail to make use of this addrtional ill humour, as a 
proof of his aversion to the English people. Though tlie motion 
against the chancellor had miscarried, the Commons resolved to 
address his majesty, that no person, who was not a native of his 
dominions, except his Royal Highness Prince George of Den- 
mark, should be admitted into Ins majesty's councils in England 
or Ireland. This resolution was levelled against the Earls of 
Portland, Albemarle, and Galway : but, before the address could 
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be presented, the king went to the House of Peers, and having 
passed the bill which had produced such a ferment, with some 
others, commanded the Earl of Bridgewater, speaker of the 
House in the absence of the chancellor, who was indisposed, to 
prorogue the parliament to the twenty-third day of May. 

1700. XXVII, In the course of this session, the Commons 
having prosecuted their enquiry into the conduct of Kidd, brought 
in a bill for the more effectual suppressing of piracy, which 
passed into a law: understanding afterwards, that Kidd was 
brought over to England, they presented an address to the king, 
desiring that he might not be tried, discharged, or pardoned, till 
the next session of parliament ; and his majesty complied with 
their request. Boiling still with indignation against the lord 
chancellor, who had turned many disaffected persons out of the 
commission of the peace, the House ordered a bill to be prepa- 
red for qualifying justices of the peace ; and appointed a commit- 
tee to inspect the commission, ^is, reporting that many dissen- 
ters and men of small fortunes, depending on the court, were 
put into those places, the Commons declared, in an address. 
That it would much conduce to the service of. his majesty, and 
the good of this kingdom, that gentlemen of quality and good 
estates should be restored, and put into the commissions of the 
peace and lieutenancy : and that men of small estates be neither 
continued, nor put into the said commissions, 'ilie king assured 
them he was of the same opinion ; and that he would give di- 
rections accordingly. They were so mollified by this instance of 
his condescension, that they thanked him in a body for his gra- 
cious answer. They passed a bill to exculpate such as had neg- 
lected to sign the association, either through mistake, or want of 
opportunity. Having received a petition from the Lancashire 
clergy, complaining of the insolence and attempts of popish 
priests, they appointed a committee to enquire how far the laws 
against popish refugees had been put in execution; and upon 
the report a bill was brought in, complying with tlie prayer of the 
petition. It decreed a further reward to such persons as should 
discover and convict popish priests and jesuits ; and perpetual im- 
prisonment for those convicted on the oath of one or more wit- 
nesses. It enacted, That no person, bom after the twenty-fifth 
day of March next ensuing, being a papist, should be capable of 
inheriting any title of honour or estate within the kingdom of Eng- 
land, dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick upon Tweed ; and, 
'Hiat no papist should be capable of purchasing any lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments, either in his own name, or in the name 
of any other person in trust for him. Several alterations were 
made in this first draft, before it was finished and sent up to the 
Lords ; some of whom proposed amendments : these, however, 
were not adopted ; and the bill obtained the royal assent, contra- 
ry to the expectation of those who prosecuted the measure, on the 
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supposition that the king was a favourer of the papists. After all, 
the bill was deficient in necessary clauses to enforce execution ; 
so that the law was very little regarded in the sequel. 

XXVIII. The court sustained another insult from the old 
East-India company, who petitioned the House that they might 
be continued by parliamentary authority during the remaining part 
of the time prescribed in their charter. They, at the same time, 
published a state of their case, in which they expatiated upon the 
equity of their claims, and magnified the injuries they had under- 
gone. The new company drew up an answer to this remon- 
strance, exposing the corrupt practices of their adversaries. But 
the influence of their great patron, Mr. Montague, war now va- 
nished : the supply Was not yet discussed, and the ministry would 
not venture to provoke the commons, w'ho seemed propitious to 
the old company, and actually pa.ssed a bill in their favour. This, 
meeting with no opposition in the Upper House, was enacted 
into a law, renewing their e.stablishment ; so that now there were 
two rival companies of merchants trading to the Hast-lndies. "^I’lie 
Commons, not yet satisfied with the vexations to which they had 
exposed their sovereign, passed a bill to appoint commissioners 
for taking and examining the public accounts. Anotlicr law was 
made, to prohibit the use of India silks and stuff's, which inter- 
fered with the English manufactures : a third, to take off the du- 
ties on the exportation of woollen manufactures, corn, grain, 
meal, bread, and biscuit ; and a fourth, in which provision was 
made for punishing governors, or commanders in chief of planta- 
tions and colonies, in case they should commit any crimes or 
acts of injustice and oppression in the exercise of their adminis- 
tration. 

XXIX. The people of Scotland still continued in violent agi- 
tation. They published a pamphlet, containing a detail of their 
grievances, which they in a great measure ascribed to his majesty. 
A complaint being preferred to the House of Commons against 
this performance, it was voted a false, scandalous, and traitorous 
libel, and ordered to be burned by the hands of the common 
hangman. The Commons addressed his majesty, to issue his roy- 
al proclamation for apprehending the author, printer, and pub- 
lisher of the said libel ; and he complied with their request. The 
Scottish company had sent up an address to the king, in behalf 
of some adventurers who were wrongfully detained |)risoners in 
Carthagena : but Lord Basil Hamilton, who undertook the charge 
of this petition, was refused admittance to his majesty, on pre- 
tence of his being suspected of disaffection to the government. 
Tile king, however, wrote to his council for Scotland, that he 
would demand the enlargement of the prisoners, and countenance 
any laudable measure that could advance the trade of that king- 
dom. The directors of the company, not content with this de- 
claration, importuned their lord chancellor, who was in London, 
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to procure access for Lord Basil Hamilton ; and the ministry 
took shelter from their solicitations behind a parliamentary en- 
quiry. The subject of the Scottish colony being introduced into 
the House of Lords, where the ministerial influeivce prepondera- 
ted, a vehement delmte arose, not from any regard to the interest 
of Scotland, but from mere opposition to tfie court, which, how- 
ever, triumi^ed ia the issue. A motion was made, that the set- 
tlement of the Scottish colony at Darien was inconsistent with 
the good of the plantation trade of England ; and passed in the 
affirmative by a small majority. Then they presented an address, 
declaring their sympathy with the losses of their fellow subjects, 
and their opinion, that a prosecution of the design must end, not 
* only in far greater disappointments to themselves, but also prove 
very inconvenient to the trade and quiet of the kingdom. They 
reminded him of the address of both Houses, touching that set- 
tlement ; and they expressed their approbation of the orders he 
had sent to the governors of the plantations on this subject. The 
king, in bis answer to the address, in which the commons refu- 
sed to concur, took the opportunity of exhorting them to con- 
sider of an union between the two kingdoms, as a measure,* than 
which nothing could more contribute to their mutual security and 
advantage, lire Lords, in pursuance of this advice, prepared a 
bill, appointing certain commissioners of the realm of England 
to treat with commissioners of Scotland for the weal of both king- 
doms : but it was obstructed in the House of Commons, who 
were determined to thwart every step that might tend to lessen 
the disgust, or appease the animosity of the Scottish nation. The 
malcontents insinuated, that the king’s opposition to the Scottish 
company flowed neither from his regard to the interest of England, 
nor from his punctual observance of treaties with Spain ; but 
solely from his attachment to the Dutch, who maintained an ad- 
vantageous trade from the island of Curacoa to the Spanish plan- 
tations in America, and were apprehensive that the Scottish com- 
pany would deprive them of this commerce, 'fhis interpretation 
served as fuel to the flame already kindled ni Scotland, and in- 
dustriously blown up by the calumnies of the jacobites. Their 
parliament adopted the company as a national concern, by voting. 
That the colony of Caledonia, in Darien, was a legal and rightful 
settlement, which the parliament would maintain and support. 
On account of tliis resolution the session was for some time dis- 
continued ; but, when the Scots understood, their new settlement 
was totally abandoned, their capital lost, and all their hope en- 
tirely vanished, the whole nation was seized with a transport of 
fury. They loudly exclaimed, that they had been sacrificed and 
basely betrayed in that quarter where they were entitled to pro- 
tection. They concerted an address to the king, couched in a 
very high strain, representing the necessity of an immediate par- 
liament. It was circulated about the kingdom for subscription^ 
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signed by a great number of those who sat in parliament, and 
presented to the king by Lord Ross, who, with some others, was 
deputed for that purpose. The king told tliem, they should know 
his intention in Scotland ; and in the mean time adjourned their 
parbament by proclamation. The people, exasperated at this new 
provocation, began to form the draft of a second national address, 
to be signed by the shires and boroughs of the kingdom ; but, be- 
fore this could be finished, the king wrote a letter to the Duke of 
Queensberry, and the privy-council of that nation, which was 
published for the satisfaction of the people. He professed him- 
self grieved at the nation’s loss, and willing to grant what might 
be needful for the relief and ease of the kingdom. He assured 
tliem, he had their interest at heart ; and that his good subjects 
should have convincing proofs of his sincere inclination to advance 
the wealtli and prosperity of that his ancient kingdom. He said, 
he hoped this declaration would be satisfactory to all good men : 
that they would not suffer themselves to be misled ; nor give ad- 
vantage to enemies, and ill designing persons, ready to seize every 
opportunity of embroiling the government. He gave them to 
understand, tliat his necessary absence had occasioned the late 
ac^ournment ; but as soon as God should bring him back, their 
parliament should be assembled. Even this explanation, second- 
ed by ail the credit and address of his ministers, failed in allaying 
the national ferment, which rose to the very verge of rebellion. 

XXX. The king, who, from his first accession to the throne, 
had veered occasionally from one party to another, according to 
the circumstances of his affairs, and the opposition he encounter- 
ed, was at this period so incensed and eitibarrassed by tlie caprice 
and insolence of the Commons, that he willingly lent an ear to 
the leaders of the torics, who undertook to manage the parliament 
according to his pleasure, provided he would part with some of 
his ministers, who were peculiarly odious to the Commons. 'Flie 
person against whom their anger was chiefly directed was the 
Lord Chancellor Somers, the most active leader of the whig party. 
They demanded his dismission ; and the king exhorted him to 
resign his office : Rut he refused to take any step that might 
indicate a fear of his enemies, or a consciousness of guilt, the 
king sent a peremptory order for the seals by the Lord Jersey, to 
wnoni Somers delivered them without hesitation. They were suc- 
cessively offered to lord chief-justice Holt, and Trevor, the attor- 
ney-general, who declined accepting such a precarious office, 
lileanwhile the king granted a temporary commission to three 
judges to sit in the coiut of chancery ; and at length bestowed the 
seals, with tlie title of lord keeper, on Xathan Wright, one of 
tlie Serjeants at law ; a man but indifferently qualified for the 
ufece to which he was now preferred. Though William seemed 
altogether attached to the tories, and inclined to a new parlia- 
ment, no person appeared to take the lead in the affairs of goveriv- 
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meot; and, indeed, for some time the -administration seemed to 
be under no particular direction. 

XXXI. During the transactions of the last session, the nego* 
ciatiou for a second partition-treaty had been carried on in Lon- 
don by the French minister, Tallard, in conjunction with the 
Earls of Portland and Jersey, and was soon brought to perfec- 
tion. On the twenty-first day of February the treaty was signed 
in London ; and on the twenty-fifth of the next month it was sub- 
scribed at the Hague by Briord, the French envoy, and the ple- 
nipotentiaries of the states-general. By this convention the treaty 
of Ryswick was confirmed. The contracting parties agreed, that, 
in case of his catholic majesty’s dying without issue, the Dauphin 
should possess, for himself and his heirs, the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily, the islands of St. Stephano, Porto Hercole, Orbitel- 
lo, Telanione, Porto Longone, Piombino, the city and marquisate 
of Final, the province of Guipuscoa, the duchies, of Lorrain and 
Bar, in exchange for which last, the Duke of Lorrain should en- 
joy the duchy of Milan ; but that the county of Biche slKtuld re- 
main in sovereignty to the Prince of Vaudeniont : that the Arch- 
duke Charles should inherit ihe-kingdom of Spain anj all its de- 
pendencies in and out of Europe ; but in case of his dying with- 
out issue, it should devolve to some other child of the emperor, 
excepting him who might succeed as emperor or king of the Ro- 
mans : that this monarchy should never descend to a king of 
France, or dauphin ; and that three months should be allowed to 
the Emperor, to consider whether or not he would accede to this 
treaty. Whether the French king was really sincere in his profes- 
sions at this juncture, or proposed this treaty with a view to make 
a clandestine use of it in the court of Spain for more interested 
purposes, it is not easy to determine ; at first, however, it was 
concealed from the notice of the public, as if the parties had re- 
solved to take no step in consequence of it, during the life of his 
catholic majesty. 

XXXII. In the beginning of July the king embarked for Hol- 
land, after having appointed a Regency to govern the kingdom in 
his absence. On the twenty-ninth day of the same month, the 
young Duke of Gloucester, the only remaining child of seven and 
which the Princess Anne had borne, died of a malignant fever, 
in the eleventh year of his age. His death was niiich lamented 
by the greater part of the English nation, not only on account of 
his promising talents and gentle behaviour, but also, as it left the 
recession undetermined,, and might create disputes of fatal con- 
sequence to the nation. The jacobites openly exulted in an event 
which they imagined would remove the chief bar to the interest 
of the Prince of Wales : but the protestants generally turned their 
eyes upon the Princess Sophia, Electress Dowager of Hanover, 
and grand-daughter of James I. It was with a view to concert 
the establishment of her succession, that the court of Brunswick 
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now returned the visit of King William. The present state of 
affairs in England, however, afforded a very uncomfortable pros- 
pect. The people were generally alienated from the person and 
government of the reigning Icing, upon whom they seem to have 
surfeited. The vigour of their minds was destroyed by luxury and 
sloth : the severity of their morals was relaxed by a long habit of 
venality and corruption. The king’s health began to decline, and 
even his faculties decayed apace. No person was appointed to 
ascend the throne when it should become vacant. The Jacobite 
faction alone was eager, violent, enterprising, and elate. They 
dispatched Mr. Graham, brother of Lord Preston, to the court 
of Si'. Germain’s, immediately after the death, of the Duke of 
Gloucester; they began to bes»ir themselves all over the king- 
dom. A report was spread that the Princess Anne had privately 
sent a message to her father ; and Britain was once more tlircat- 
ened with a civil war, confusion, anarchy, and ruin. 

XXXllI. In the mean time. King William was not inactive. 
The kings bf Denmark and Poland, with the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh, had formed a league to crush the young king of Swe- 
den, by invading his dominions on different sides. The Poles ac- 
tually entered Livonia, and undertook the siege of Riga : the 
king of Denmark, having demohshed some forts in Holstein, the 
• duke of which was connected with Sweden, invested Tonninghen. 
'Phe Swedish minister in England demanded ‘that assistance of 
William wiiich had been stipulated in a late renewal of the ancient 
treaty between England aild Sweden. 'I'he states of Holland 
were solicited to the same purpose. Accordingly, a fleet of thir- 
. ty sail, English and Dutch, was sene to the Baltic, under the 
command of Sir George Rooke, who joined the Swedish squa- 
dron, and bombarded Copenhagen, to which the Danish fleet had 
retired. At the same time, the Duke of Lunenbourg, with the 
Swedish forces, which happened to be at Bremen, passed the 
Elbe, and marched to the assistance of the Duke of Holstein. 
The Danes immediately abandoned the siege of I'onninghen ; and 
a body of Saxons, who had made an irruption into the territories 
of the Duke of Brunswick, were obliged to retreat in disorder. 
By the mediation of William a negociation was begun for a treaty 
between Sweden and Denmark, which, in order to quicken, 
Charles the young king of Sweden made a descent upon the isle 
of Zealand. This was executed with great success. Charles was 
the first man who landed ; and here be exhibited such marks of 
courage and conduct, far above his years, as equally astonished 
and intimidated his adversaries. Then he determined to besiege 
Copenhagen ; a resolution that struck such terror into the Danes, 
that they proceeded with redoubled diligence in the treaty, which 
was brought to a conclusion, between Denmark, Sweden, and 
Holstein, about the middle of August. Then the Swedes retired 
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to Sclionen, and the squadrons of the maritime powers returned 
from the Haltic. 

XXXIV. When the new partition treaty was communicated 
by the ministers of the contracting parties to the other powers of 
Europe, it generally met with a very unfavourable construction. 
Saxony and the northern crowns were still embroiled with their 
own quarrels, consequently could not give much attention to such 
a remote transaction. The Princes of Germany appeared cau- 
tious and dilatory in their answers, unwilling to be concerned in 
any plan that might excite the resentment of the House of Austria. 
The Elector of Brandenburgh, in particular, had set his heart up- 
on the regal dignity, which he hoped to obtain from the favour 
and authority of the emperor. The Italian states were averse to 
the partition treaty, from their apprehension of seeing France in 
possession of Najjles, and other districts of their country. 'Hie 
Duke of Savoy affected a mysterious neutrality, in hopes of being 
able to barter his consent for some considerable advantage. 'Hie 
Swiss cantons declined acceding as guarantees. The emperor ex- 
pressed his astonishment that any disposition should be made of 
the Spanish monarchy without tlie consent of the present posses- 
sor, and the states of the kingdom. He observed, that neither 
justice nor decorum could warrant the contracting powers to 
compel him, who was the rightful heir, to accept a part of his 
inheritance within three months, under penalty of forfeiting even 
that share to a tliird person not yet named ; and he declared, that 
he could take no final resolution, until he should know the sen- 
timents of his catholic majesty, on an affair in which their mutual 
interest was so nearly concerned. Leopold was actually engaged 
ill a negociation with the King of Spain, who signed a will in 
favour of his second son Charles : yet he took no measure to sup- 
port the disposition, either by sending the Archduke with a suffi- 
cient force to Spain, or by detaching troops into Italy. 

XXXV. The people of Spain were exasperated at the inso- 
lence of the three foreign powers who pretended to parcel out 
their dominions. Their pride took the alarm, at the prospect of 
their monarchy’s being dismembered; and their grandees repined 
at the thought of losing so many lucrative governments which they 
now enjoyed. The king’s life became every day more and more 
precarious, from frequent returns of his disorder. 'I’he ministry 
was weak and divided, the nobility factious, and the people dis- 
contented. The hearts of the nation had been alienated from the 
House of Austria, by the insolent carriage and rapacious disposi- 
tion of the Queen Mariana. 'I'he Flench had gained over to their 
interests the Cardinal Portocarrero, the Mar(|uis de Monterey, 
with many other noblemen and persons of distinction. These, 
perceiving the sentiments of the people, employed their emissaries 
to raise a general cry that France -alone could maintain the suc- 
cession entire : that the House of Austria was feeble and exhaust- 
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ed, and any prince of that line ma»t owe his chief support to de- 
testable heretics. Portocarrero tampered with the weakness of 
bis sovereign. He repeated and exaggerated all these suggestions : 
he advised him to consult Pope Innocent XII. on this momentous 
point of regulating the succession. That pontiff, who was a 
creature of France, liaving taken the advice of a college of car- 
di.ials, determined that the renunciation of Maria Theresa was in- 
valid and null, as being founded upon compulsion, and contrary 
to the fundamental laws of the Spanish monarchy. He, therefore, 
exhorted King Charles to contribute to the propagation of the 
faith, and the repose of Christendom, by making a new will in 
favour of a grandson of the French monarch. This admonition 
was second^ by the remonstrances of Portocarrero ; and the 
weak prince complied with the proposal. In the mean time, the 
King of France seemed to act heartily, as a iwincipal in the trea- 
ty of partition. His ministers at foreign courts co-operated with 
those of ^he maritime power, in soliciting the accession of the 
different potentates in Europe. When Count Zinzendorf, the 
imperial ambassador at Paris, presented a memorial, desiring to 
know what flart France would act, should tlie King of Spain vo- 
luntarily place a grandson of Louis upon the throiie, the Marquis 
de Torcy answered in writing, that his most Christian majesty 
would by no means listen to such a proposal : Nay, when the 
emperor’s minister gave them to understand that his master was 
ready to begin a separate negociatiou with the aoiirt of Versailles, 
touching the Spanisii succession, Louis declared be could not 
treat on that subject without the concurrence of his allies. 

XXXVI. Tlie nature of the partition treaty was no sooner 
known in England, than condenmed by the most intelligent part 
of tlie nation. They first of ail complained, that such an impor- 
tant affair should be eoncluded without tlie advice of parliament. 
They observed, that the scheme was unjust, and the execution of 
it liaEardous; Uiat, iu concerting the terms, the maritime powers 
seemed to have acted as partisans of France ; for the possession 
of Naples Mid the Tuscan ports would subject Italy to her do- 
minion, and interfere with tlie English trade to the Levant and 
Mediterranean; while Guipuscoa, on any future rupture, would 
afford another inlet into the heart of the S^panisb dominions ; they, 
for these reasons, pronounced the treaty destructive of tlie balance 
of power, and prejudicial to the interest of England. All these 
arguments were trumpeted by the malcontents, so that the whole 
kingdom echoed wkh the clamour of disaffection. Sir Christo- 
plier M iisgrave, and otliers of the tory faction, heg.m to ihhik in 
earnest of establishing the succession of the English crown upon 
the person of the Prince of Wales. They are said to have sent 
over Mr. Graliam to St. Germain’s with overtures to this purpose, 
and an- assurance that a motion would be made in the House of 
Commons, to puss a vote that the crown should not be supported 
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in tlie execution of the partition-treaty. King William was not 
ignorant of the censure he had undergone, and not a little alarm- 
ed to find himself so unpopular among his own subjects. That 
he might be the more able to bestow his attention effectually up- 
on the affairs of England, he resolved to take some measures for 
tlie satisfaction of the Scottish nation. He permitted the par- 
liament of that kingdom to meet on the twenty-eighth day of Oc- 
tober, and wrote a letter to them from his house at Loo, con- 
taining an assurance that he would concur in every thing that 
could be reasonably proposed for maintaining and advancing the 
peace and welfare of their kingdom. He promised to give his 
royal assent to such acts as they should frame for the better es- 
tablishment of the presbyterian discipline ; for preventing the 
growth of popery, suppressing vice and immorality, encouraging 
piety and virtue, preserving and securing Mrsonal liberty, regu- 
lating and advancing trade, retrieving the losses, and promoting 
the interest of their African and Indian companies. He express- 
ed his concern that he could not assert the company’s right of es- 
tablishing a colony at Darien, without disturbing the peace of 
Christendom, and entailing a ruinous war on that his ancient king- 
dom. lie recommended unanimity and dispatch in raising com- 
petent taxes for their own defence; and told them he liad thought 
fit to continue the Duke of Qucensbuiyr in the office of high com- 
missioner. Notwitlutanding this soothing address the national 
resentment continued to rage, and the parliament seemed alto- 
gether intractable. By this lime the company had received cer- 
tain tidings of the entire surrender of their settlement ; and on the 
first day of the session, tliey repieseiited to parliament, that for 
want of due protection abroad, some persons had been encoura- 
ged to break in upon then privileges even at home. This remon- 
strance was succeeded by another national address to the king, 
who told them he could not take any further notice of that affair, 
since the parliament was now assembled . and he had already 
made a declaration, with wliich he hoped all his faithful subjects 
would be satisfied. Nevertheless, he found it absolutely necessa- 
ry' to practise other expedients for allaying the ferment of that 
nation. His ministers and their agents bestirred themselves so 
successfully, that the heats in parliament were entirely cooled, and 
the outcry of the people subsided in unavailing murmurs. The 
parliament resolved, That in consideration of their great deliver- 
ance by his majesty, and as, next under God, their safety and hap- 
piness wholly depended on his preservation, and that of his go- 
vernment, they would support both to the utmost of their power, 
and maintain such forces as should be requisite for those ends. 
They passed an act for keeping on foot three thousand men for 
two years, to be maintained by a land-tax. llien the commis- 
sioner produced the king’s letter, desiring to have eleven hundred 
men on his own account to Uie first day of June following ; they 
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forthwith complied with his request, and were prorogued to the 
sixth of May. Hie supernumerary troops were sent over to the 
states-general ; and the Earl of Argyle was honoured with the ti- 
tle of duke, as a recorapence for having concurred with the com- 
missioners in managing this session of parliament. 

XXXVII. King William had returned to England on the 
eighteenth day of October, not a little chagrined at the perplexi- 
ties in which he found himself involved ; and, in tlie beginning of 
the next month, he received advice that the King of Spain was 
actually dead. He could not be surprised at this event, which 
had been so long expected ; but it was attended with a circum- 
stance which he had not foreseen. Charles, by his last will, had 
declared the Duke of Anjou, second son of the Dauphin, the sole 
heir of the Spanish monarchy. In case tliis prince should die 
without issue, or inherit the crown of France, he willed that Spain 
should devolve to the Duke of Berry ; in default of him, and 
children, to the Archduke Charles and his heirs ; failing of whom 
to the Duke of Savoy and his posterity. He likewise recom- 
mended a match between the Duke of Anjou, and one of the 
Archduchesses. When his testament was first notified to the 
French court, Louis seemed to hesitate between his inclination 
and engagements to William and the states-general. Madame de 
Maintenon is said to have joined her influence to that of the dau- 
phin, in persuading the king to accept of the will ; and Pontchar- 
train was engaged to support the same measure. A cabinet coun- 
cil was called in her apartment. The rest of the ministry de- 
clared for the treaty of partition : the king aflected a kind of neu- 
trality. 'Fhe dauphin spoke for his son, with an air of resolution 
he had never assumed before : Pontchartraiii seconded his argu- 
ment ; Madame de Maintenon asked what the Duke of Anjou 
had done to provoke the king, that he should be barred of his 
right to that succession ’ 'Fhen the rest of the members espoused 
the dauphin’s opinion ; and the king owned himself convinced by 
their reasons. In all probability the decision of this council was 
previously settled in private. After the will was accepted, Louis 
closeted the Duke of Anjou, to whom he said, in presence of 
the Marquis des Rois, “ Sir, the King of Spain has made you a 
" king. The grandees demand you ; the people wish for you, and 
“ I give my consent. Remember only, you are a prince of 
“ France. 1 recommend to you to love your people, to gain 
“ their aflection by the lenity of your government, and to render 
" yourself worthy of the throne you are going to ascend.” The 
new monarch was congratulated on his elevation by all the princes 
of the blootl : nevertheless, the Duke of Orleans and his .son pro- 
tested against the will, because the Archduke w.as placed next in 
succession to the Duke of Berry, in bar of their right as descendants 
of Anne of Austria, whose renunciation could be of no more 
force than that of Maria 'Fheresa. On the fourtli day of Decern- 
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ber, the new king set out for Spain, to the frontiers of which he 
was accompanied by his two brothers. 

XXXVIII. When the will was accepted, the French minister, 
de Torcy, endeavoured to justify his master’s conduct to the Earl 
of Manchester, who resided at Paris in the character of Ambas- 
sador from the court of London. He observed, 'J'hat the treaty 
of partition was not likely to answer the end for which it had been 
concerted : ’ITiat die emperor had refused to accede : 'I’hat it was 
relished by none of the princes to whom it liad been communi- 
cated : That the people of England and Holland had expressed 
their discontent at the prospect of France’s being in possession of 
Naples and Sicily : tliat if Louis had rejected the will, the arch- 
duke would have had a double title derived from the former will, 
and that of the late king : 'I'hat the Spaniards were so averse to 
the division of their monarchy, there would be a necessity for con- 
^ering the whole kingdom, before the treaty could be executed : 
That the ships to be furnished by Great Britain and Holland 
would not be sufticient for the purposes of such a war ; and it was 
doubtful whether England and the states-general would engage 
themselves in a greater expence. He concluded with saying, 'I'hat 
the treaty would have been more advantageous to France than 
the will, which the king accepted purely from a desire of preserv- 
ing the peace of Europe. His master hoped, therefore, that a 
so^ understanding would subsist between him and the King of 
Great Britain.' The same reasons were communicated bvBriord, 
the French ambassador at the Hague, to the states-general. Not- 
withstanding this address, they ordered their envoy at Paris, to 
deliver a memorial to the French king, expressing their surprise at 
his having accepted the will ; and their hope, that as the time 
specified for the emperor’s acceding to the treaty, was not expi- 
red, his most Christian majesty would take the att'air again into his 
consideration, and adhere to his engagements in every article. 
Louis, in his answer to this memorial, which he dispatched to all 
the courts of Europe, declared, 'I'hat what lie chiefly considered 
was tlie principal design of the contracting parties, namely, the 
maintenance of peace in Europe; and that, tnie to his principle, 
he only departed from the words, that he might tli'e better adhere 
to the spirit of the treaty^ 

XXXlX. With this answer he sent a letter to the states, giv- 
ing them to understand, that the peace of Europe was so firmly 
established by the will of the King of Spain, in favour of his 
grand-son, that he did not doubt their approbation of his succes- 
sion to the Spanish crown. 'Fhe states observed, I’hat they could 
not declare themselves upon an affair of such consequence, with- 
out consulting their respective provinces. Louis admitted the ex- 
cuse, and assured them of his readiness to concur with whatever 
they should desire for the security of the Spanish Netherlands. 'The 
Spanish ambassador at the Hague presented them with a letter 
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from his new lAuter, who likewise nptifiecl hia accession to all the 
powers of Europe, except the King of EngiancL The emperor 
loudly exclaimed against tbe will, as being more iniquitous than 
the treaty of partition and tlireateiicd to do himself justice by 
force of arms. The Spaniards apprehending that a league would 
be formed between his imperial majesty and the maritime powers, 
for setting aside tlie succession of tlie Duke of Anjou, and, con* 
scious of their own iiuibility to defend their dominions, resigned 
themselves entirely to the protection of tiie Trench monarch. The 
towns in the Spanish Netherlands, and the duchy of Milan, ad- 
mitted French garrisons: a French squadron anchored in the port 
of Cadiz ; and another was detached to the Spanish settlements 
in the West Indies. Tart of the Dutch army that was quartered 
in Luxembourg, Mons, and Namur, were made prisoners of war, 
because they would not own the King of Spain, whom their mas- 
ters had not yet acknowledged. The states were overwhelmed 
with consternation by this event, especially when they considered 
tlieir own naked situation, and reflected that the Spanish garri- 
sons might fall upon them before they could assemble a b^dy of 
troops for their defence. -The danger was so imminent, that they 
resolved to acknowledge the King of Spain, without further hesi- 
tation, and wrote a letter to the French king for that pur^iose: 
this was no sooner received, than orders were issued for sending 
back their battalions.- 

XL. How warmly soever King William resented the conduct 
of the French king, in accepting the will, so diametrically op|K>- 
site to his engagements, he dissembled bis chagrin, and behaved 
witli such reserve, and apparent indifference, that some people- 
naturally believed be had been privy to the transaction. Otliers 
imagined that be was discourag^ from engaging in a new war by 
his bodily infirmities, which daily increased, as well as by the op- 
position in parliament, to which he should be inevitably expo., 
sed. But hu real aim was to conceal his sentiments, until be 
should have sounded the opinions of other powers in Europe, and 
seen how far he could depend upon his new ministry. He now 
seemed to repose his chief confidence in the Earl of Rochester, 
who had undertaken for the tories, and was declared lord lieuten- 
ant of Ireland. Lord Godolphiu was appointed first comniis-sion- 
er of the treasury ; Lord Taukerville succeeded Lord Lonsdale, 
lately deceased, as keeper of tlie privy seal, and Sir Charles 
Hedges was declared secretary of state, in the room of the Earl 
of J ersey : but the management of the Commons was entrusted - 
to Mr. Robert. Harley, who had hitherto opposed the measures 
of tlie court with, equal virulence and ability. These new under- • 
takers well knowing they should find it very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to secure a majority in the present parliament, prevailed 
on the king to dissolve it by proclamation : then the sheriffs were 
chatiged,^ according to their nomination, and writs issued for a 
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new parliament to meet on the sixth day of February. During 
this interval Count Wratislaw arrived in England, as ambassador 
from the emperor, to explain Leopold’s title -to the Spanish mo- 
narchy, supported . by repeated entails and renunciations, confirm- 
ed in the most solemn treaties. This minister met with a very 
cold reception from those who stood at the helm of affairs. They 
sought to avoid all connexions that might engage their country as 
a principal in another war upon the continent, smarting as they 
were from the losses and incumbrances which the last had entail- 
ed upon .Jhem ' and their posterity. They seemed to think that 
Louis, rather than involve himself in fresh troubles, would give 
all the security that could be desired, for maintaining the peace 
of Europe ; or, even should this be refused, they saw no reason 
for Britain’s exhausting her wealth and strength to support a chi- 
merical balance, in which her interest was but remotely concern- 
ed. It was their opinion, that by keeping aloof, she might render 
herself more respectable. Her reserve would overawe contend- 
ing powers: they would, .in their turn, sue for her assistance, and 
implore her good offices ; and, instead of declaring herself a par- 
ty, she would, have the honour to decide as arbitress of their dis- 
putes. Perhaps they extended this idea too far ; and, in all pro- 
bability, their notions were inflamed by a spirit of faction. They 
hated the whigs as their political adversaries, and detested the 
war, because it had been countenanced and supported by the in- 
terest of that party. The king believed, that a conjunction of the 
two monarchies of France and Spain would prove fatal to the 
liberties of Europe ; and that this could not be prevented by any 
other method than a general union of the other European powers. 
He certainly was an enthusiast in his sentiments of this .equilibri- 
um ; and fully convinced that he himself, of all the potentates in 
Christendom, was the only prince capable of adjusting the ba- 
lance. The imperial ambassador, could not, therefore, be long 
ignorant of his real purpose, as he conversed with the Dutch fa- 
vourites, who knew and approved of their master’s design, though 
he avoided a declaration, until he should have rendered his minis- 
ters more propitious to his aim. The true secret, however, of 
that reserve with which Count Wratislaw was treated at his first 
arrival, was a private negotiation which the king had set on foot 
with the Regency of Spain, touching a barrier in the Netherlands. 
He proposed, that certain towns should be garrisoned with Eng- 
lish and Dutch troops, by way of security against the ambitious 
designs of France : But tlie Regency were so devoted to the 
French interest, tliat they refused to listen to any proposal of this 
nature. While this affair was in agitation, William resolved to 
maintain a wary distance from the emperor : but, when his effort 
miscarried, the ambassador found biip much more open and ac- 
cessible *. 

• Tliis year was diitinguished by a glorious victory which the young King of 
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XLL The parliament meeting on the sixth, was prorogued to 
the tenth of February, wlien Mr. Harley was chosen speaker by 
a great majority, in opposition to Sir Richard Onslow. The king 
had previously told Sir Thomas Lytticton, it would be for his ser- 
vice that he should yield his pretensions to Harley at this junc- 
ture; and that gentleman agreed to absent himself from the 
House on the day of election. The king observed, in his speech, 
that tlie iialion’s loss in the death of the Duke of Gloucester had 
rendered it absolutely necessary for them to make further provi- 
sion for the succession of the crown in the proteslant khie: that • 
the death of the King of S;.ain had made such an alteration in the 
adairs of the coiitiiieiit, as required their mature deliberation. 
The rest of his harangue turned on the usual topics of demanding 
.supplies for the ensuing year, reminding tliem of the deficiencies 
and public debts, recoinniending to their enquiry the state of the 
navv and fortifications ; e.xhorting them to encourage commerce' 
employ the poor, and proceed with vigour and unanimity in all 
their deliberations. Though the elections had been generally ear- 
ned in favour of the lory interest, the ministry had secured but 
one part of that faction. Some of the most popular leaders, such 
as the Duke of latcds, the .Marquis of Normandy, the Earl of 
Nottingham, Seymour, Mnsgrave, How, Finch, and Showers, had 
been either neglected or found refractory, and resolved to oppose 
the court measures with all their iuHticnce. Resides the French 
king, knowing that the peace of Europe woulil in a great nicasuie 
depend on the resolutions of the ICuglish parliament, is said to 
have distributed great sums of money in Fhiglaud, by means of his 
minister Tallard, in order to strengthen tlie opposition in the 
House of (Jommons. Certain it is, the nation abounded at this 
peritHl, with the I'rcnch coins called louis d'or and pistoles; but 
whether this redundancy vv us o\\ ing to a balance of trade in fa- 
vour of England, or to the largesses of Louis, we sliall not pre- 
tend to determine. We niay likewise observe, that the infamous 
practice of bribing electors had never been so flagrant as in the 
choice of representatives for this prarlianient. '1 his scandalous 
traffic had been chiefly carried on by the whig party, and, therc- 

Sweden ubtniDed, in the nineteenth year of his age. Riga continued inrevtrd 
by the King of Poland, where Peter, the Czar ofMuscovy, made liis appruadivs 
to Narva, at the head of a prodigious army, purposing, in violation of alt 
faith and justice, to share the spoils of the youthful monarch, dairies landed 
at Revel, compelled the Saxons to abandon the siege of Riga, and having sup- 
plied the place, marched, with a handful of troops against the Muscovites, who 
had undertaken the siege of Narva. The Czar quitted his army witli some 
precipitation, as if lie had been afraid of hazarding his person, while Ch.'irlvs 
advanced through ways that were thought impracticable, and surprised the 
enemy. He broke into their camp before they had the least intimation of his, 
approach, and totally routed them, after a short resistance. He took a great 
number of prisoners, with all their baggage, tents, and artillery, and entered 
Narva in triumph. 
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fore, their antagonists resolved to spare no pains in detecting their 
corruption. Sir Edward Seymour distinguished himself by his 
zeal and activity : he brought some of these practices to light, 
and, in particular stigmatized the new East India Company, for 
having been deeply concerned in this species of venality. An en- 
quiry being set on footin the House of Commons, several elec- 
tions were declared void; and divers persons who had been ille- 
gally returned, were first expelled the House, and afterwards de- 
tained in prison. Yet these prosecutions were carried on with 
such partiality, as plainly indicated that they flowed rather from 
party zeal than from patriotism. 

XLII, A great body of the Commons had resolved to present 
an address to his majesty, desiring he would acknowledge the 
King of Spain ; and the motion, in all probability, would have 
Ireen carried by a considerable majority, had not one bohl and 
lucky expression given such a turn to the debate, as induced the 
anti-courtiers to desist. One Mr. Monkton, in the heat of his 
declamation against this measure, said, he expected the next vote 
■would be for owning the pretended Prince of Wales. 'I'hough 
there was little f>r no con'nection between these two subjects, a 
great many members were startled at the insinuation, and desert- 
led the measure, which was dropped accordingly. The king’s 
speech being taken into consideration, the House resolved to sup- 
port his majesty and his government ; to take such effectual mea- 
sures as might best conduce to the interest and safety of England, 
and the preservation of the protestant religion. This resolution 
was presenti d in an addres.s to the king, who received it favoura- 
bly. At the same time, he laid before them a memorial he had 
received from the states general, and desired their advioe and assist- 
ance ID llie points that constituted the substance of this remon- 
strance. 'i'he states gave him to iiiiderstaml, that they had ac- 
knowledged the Duke of Atqou as King of Spain : that France 
had agreed to a negociation, in which they might stipulate the 
necessary conditions for' securing the peace of Europe ; and that 
they were firmly resolved to do nothing without the concurrence 
of his majesty and their 6lher allies. They, therefore,' begged he 
would send a minister to the Hague, with necessary powers and 
instructions to co-operate with them in this iregooiation ; they told 
him that, in case it should j^rbve iueffectilal, or Holland be sud- 
denly invaded by, the trpojis vvhlcli Lduis'had ordered to advance 
towards their frontiers, they 'relied on Ihe assistance of England, 
and hoped his majesty would prepare the succours stipulatei) by 
treaty, to be used; should occasion require. 'Fhe memorial was 
likewise commliuicaled to th^ House 'of Lords. Mean' while, the 
, Commons desired that the treaties between England and the 
states general should be laid before their House. 'Iliese being 
perused, they resolved upo-u an address, to desire his majesty 
would enter into such negociations with the states general, and 
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other potentates, as might most efTcctually conduce to the mutual 
safety of Great Britain and the United Provinces, as well as the 
preservation of the peace of Europe, and to assure him of their 
support and assistance, in performance of the treaty subsisting 
between England and the states general. 'Hiis resolution, how- 
ever, was not carried without great opposition from those who 
were averse to the nation’s involving itself in another war upon 
the continent. The King professed himself extremely well pleased 
with this address, and told them he would immediately order Ins 
ministers abroad to act in concert with the states-general and 
other powers, for tlie attainment of those ends they proposed. 

XLIII. He communicated to the Commons a letter, written 
by the Earl of Melfort to his brother the Earl of Perth, governos 
to the pretended Prince of Wales. It had been mislaid by acci- 
dent, and came to London in the Erench mail. It contained a 
scheme for another invasion of England, together with some rt- 
flectious on the character of the Earl of Middleton, who had sup- 
planted him at the court of St. Germain’s. Melfort was a mere 
projector, and seems to have had no other view than that of re- 
commending himself to King James, and bringing his rival into 
disgrace. 'lire House of Lords, to whom the letter was also im- 
parted, ordered it to be printed. Next day they presented an ad- 
dress, thanking his majesty for his care of the prote.stant religion ; 
desiring all the treaties made since the last war might be laid be- 
fore them ; requesting him to engage in such an alliance a.s he 
should think proper for preserving the balance of power in Eu- 
rope : assuring him of their concurrence ; expressing their acknow- 
ledgment for his having communicated Meifort’s letter; desiring 
he would give orders for seizing the horses and arms of disaffect- 
ed persons ; for removing papists from London ; and for search- 
ing after those arms and provisions of war mentioned in the letter : 
finally, they requested him to equip speedily a sufficient fleet for 
the defence of himself and bis kingdom. They received a most 
gracious answer to this address, which was a further encourage- 
ment to the king to put his own private designs in excutinn ; to- 
wards the same end the letter contributed not a little, by inflaming 
tlie fears and resentment of the nation against France, which in 
vain disclaimed the Earl of Melfort as a fantastical schemer, to 
whom no regard was j>aid at the court of Versailles. The Frenph 
ministry complained of the publication of this letter, as an at- 
tempt to throw jealousy betwien the two crowns; and, as a con- 
vincing proof of their sincerity, banished the Earl of Melfort to 
Angers. 

XLIV. Tlie credit of exchequer bills was so lowered by the 
change of the ministry, and the lapse of the time allotted for their 
circulation, that they fell near twrinty percent, to the prejudice 
of the revenue, ami the discredit of the government in foreign 
countries. ’ The L'oiiunons having taken this affair into considera- 
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tion, voted, That provision should be made from time to time 
for making good the principal and interest due on all parliamen- 
tary funds; and afterwards passed a bill fur renewing the bills of 
credit, commonly called exchequer bills. This was sent up to 
the Lords on the sixth day of March, and on the thirteenth re- 
ceived the royal assent. 'Hie next object that engrossed the at- 
tention of the Commons was the settlement of the succession to 
the throne, which the king had recommended to their considera- 
tion in the beginning of the session. Having deliberated on this 
subject, they resolved, 'Hiat for the preservation of the peace 
^ and happiness of the kingdom, and the security of the protestant 
religion, it was absolutely necessary that a further declaration 
should be made of the limitation and succession of the crown in 
the protestant line, after his majesty and the princess, and the 
heirs of their bodies respectively ; and. That further provision 
should be first made for the security of the rights and liberties of 
the people. Mr. Harley moved, that some conditions of govern- 
, ment .might be settled as preliminaries, before they should pro- 
, ceed to the nomination of the person, that their security might be 
complete. Accordingly, they deliberated on this subject, and 
agreed to the following resolutions : That whoever shall hereafter 
come to the possession of this crown, shall Join in communion 
with the church of England as by law established : that in case 
. the crown and imperial dignity of this realm shall hereafter come 
to any person, not being a native of this kingdom of England, 
tills nation be not obliged to engage in any war for the defence of 
any dominions or territories which do not belong to the crown of 
England, without the consent of parliament : That no person who 
should hereafter come to the possession of the crown shall go out 
of the dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, without con- 
sent of parliament : That, from and after the time that the further 
limitation by this act shall take efiect, all matters and things re- 
lating to the well-governing of this kingdom, which are properly 
, cognizable in the privy-^iouncil, by fhe laws and customs of the 
realm, shall be transacted there, and all resolutions taken there- 
' upon shall be signed by such of the privy-council as shall advise 
and consent to we same ; That, after the limitation shall take ef- 
fect, no person born out of the kingdom of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, or the dominions thereunto belonging, although he be 
naturalized, and made a denizen (except such as are born of Eng- 
lish parents) shall be capable to be of the privy-council, or a 
member of either House of parliament, or to enjoy any office or 

I dace of trust, either civil or military, or to have any grant of 
ands, tenements or hereditaments from the crown to himself, or 
to any others in trust for him : That no person who has an office 
j or place of profit under the king, or receives a pension from the 
crown, shall be capable of serving as member of the House of 
Commons : That, after the limitation shall take effect, judges’ 
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commissions be made quamdiu se dene gesserint, andtheis salaries 
ascertained and established, but, upon the address of both Houses 
of parliament, it may be lawful to remove them : That, no pardon 
under the great seal of Kngland be pleadable to an impeachment 
by the Commons in parliament. Having settled these prelimina* 
ries, they resolved. That the Princess Sophia, Duchess Dowager 
of Hanover, be declared the next in succession to the crown of 
Kngland, in the protestant line, after his majesty, and the prin- 
cess, and the heirs of their bodies respectively : and, 'I'hat the 
further limitation of the crown be to the .said Princess Sophia and 
the heirs of her body, being protestants. A bill being formed on 
these resolutions, was sent up to the House of Ixirds, where it 
met with some opposition from the Marquis of Normanby : a 
protest was likewise entered against it by the Earls of Hunting- 
don and Plymouth, and the Lords Guilford and Jefferies. Never- 
theless, it passed without amendments, and on the twelfth day of 
June received the royal assent : the king was extremely mortified 
at the preliminary limitations, which he considered as an. opep in- 
sult on, his own conduct and administration; not but that they 
were necessary precautions, naturally suggested by the experi- 
ence of those evils to which the nation had been already exposed, 
in consequence of raising a foreign prince to the throne of Eng- 
land. As the torics lay under the imputation of favouring the 
late king’s interest, they exerted themselves zealously on this oc- 
casion, to wipe off the aspersion, and insinuate themselves into 
the confidence of the people ; hoping, that in the sequel, they 
should be able to restrain the nation from engaging too deep in 
the affairs of the Continent, without incurring the charge of dis- 
affection to the present king and government. The act of settle- 
ment being passed, the Earl of Macclesfield was fent to notify, 
the transaction to the Electress Sophia, who likewise received, 
from his hands the order of the garter. 

XLV. The act of succession gave umbrage to all the popish- 
princes. who were more neatly related to the crown than this lady, 
whom the parliament had preferred to all others. The Duchess, 
of Savoy, grand-daughter to King Charles I. by her mother, or- 
dered her ambassador, Count Matfei, to make a protestation to 
the parliament of England, in her name, against all resolutions 
and decisions contrary to her title, as sole daughter to the Prin- 
cess Henrietta, next in succession to the crown of Ei^land, after 
King William and the Princess Anne of Denmark. Two copies 
of this protest Maffei sent in letters to the lord-keeper, and the 
speaker of the L«wer House, by two of his gentlemen, and a 
p^lic nota^, to attest the delivery ; but no notice was taken of 
the declaration, llie Duke of Savoy, while his minister was thus 
employed in England, engaged in an alliance with the crowns of 
France and Spain, on coiidition, ’I'hat his catholic majesty should 
espouse his youngest daughter without a dowry : That he himself 
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' should command die allied army in Italy, and funiish eight thou* 

* sand infantry, \flth live and twenty hundred horse, in coiisideArar 
tion of a monthly subsidy of five thousand crowns. 

XLVI. During these transactions, Mr. Stanhope, envoy ex- 
tranrdinary to the states general, was empowered to treat with tlie 
ministers of France and Spain, according to the addresses of both 
Houses of parliament. He represented, that tliough his most 
Christian majesty had thought fit to deviate from the partition- 
treaty, it was not reasonable tliat the King of England should 
lose the effect of that convention : he, therefore, expected some 
security for the peace of Europe ; and for that purpose insisted 
Upon certain articles, importing, Hiat the French king should 
immediately withdraw his troops from the Spanish Netherlands : 
That, for security of England, the cities of Ostend ahd Nieu- 
port, should be delivered into the hands of his Britannic majesty : 
That no kingdom, provinces, cities, lands, or places/ belonging 
to the crown of Spain, should ever be yielded or transferred to 
the crown of France, on any pretence w hatever ; That the sub- 
jects of his Biitaniiic majesty should retain ail the privileges, 
rights, and ininiumties, with regard to their navigation/ and Coni- 
Uierce in the dominions of Spam, which they enjoyed at the death 
of his late catholic majesty , and also ail such immunities^ eights, 
and franchises, as the subjec ts of France, or any other pc>wer, 
cither |K)ssess for the present, .or may enjoy for ihfc future: That 
all treaties of peace and conventions hei ween England add Spain 
should be renewed ; and, Tiiat a treaty formed on these demands 
should he guaranteed by such powers as one or other of the cun-, 
tractors should solicit and prevail upon to accede. Such likewise 
were the propvisals made by the states general, with thisdiffetei.ee, 
that they demanded, as cautionary towns, all the strongest 'places 
in the Netherlands. Count D’Avaux the French minister. Was so 
surprised at these exorbitant demands, tl»t he coUld not help 
saying, 'tliey could- out liAVe been highet/ if his master had lost 
four successive battles. He assured them, that liis mAsl Christian 
majesty would withdraw IdstroWpa from the Spaiiish Netherlands 
as soon as the King of Spain should have forces' of his oWn suffi- 
cient to guard tbit Country*. Wilh fespeCl-tO the odiOr arfl'Ciies, he 
cHiuid' give- no othbr answer, butthaf he would immediately^ trans- 
mit them to' V^Sailles. Loots was filled with indi^iiatiou at the 
iiisoieut irtrain of theOe proposals, which be considered as a Oure 
mark of Williams hostile iirterilions. He refused to give any Other 
security fot the jieace of Europe than i renewal of the treaty of 
Byswick ; ami he is said to have tain peted, by meaift Of Ms- agents 
and entissariCs, w'lth the meitihira of the English pariiaineht, that 
they-' might oppose all steps tending to a new war ort the con- 
tinent. ' , ‘ 

XLVll. . King William certainly had no expectation that 
France would close will) such proposals i but he was not widioal 
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hope, that her refusal would warm the English nation into a con- 
currence with his designs. He communicated to the House of 
Commons the demand which had been made by him and the 
states general; and gave them to understand, that he would from 
time to time make them acquainted witli the progress of the ne- 
gociation. The Commons, suspecting that his intention was to 
make them parties in a congress which he might conduct to a dif- 
ferent end from that which they proposed, resolved to signify 
their sentiments in the answer to this message. 'Hiey called for 
the treaty of partition, which being read, they voted an address 
of thanks to bis majesty, for his most gracious declaration, that 
he would make them acquainted with the progress of the negoti- 
ation: but they sigivihed their disapprobation of the partition-trea- 
ty, signed with the great seal of England, witliout the advice of 
the parliament which was then sitting, and productive of ill con- 
sequences to the kingdom, as well as the peace of Europe, as it 
assigned over to the French king such a large portion, of tlie Spa- 
nish dominions. Nothing could be more mortifying to the king 
than this open attack upon his own conduct : yet he stippressea 
his resentment, and without taking the least notice of their senti-i 
inents with respect to tlie partition-treaty, assured them, that he 
should be always ready to receive their advice on the negotiation 
which he had set on foot, according to their desire. The debates 
ill the House of Commons upon the subject of the partition-treaty 
rose to such violence, tliat diversmembers in declaiming against 
it, transgressed the bounds of decency. Sir Edward Seymour 
compart the division which had been made of the Spanish terri- 
tories to a robbery on the highway ; and Mr. Howe did not scru- 
ple to say it was a felonious treaty : an e.xpression, which the 
king resented to such a degree, that he declared he would have 
demanded personal satisfaction with bis sword, had nut he been 
restrained by the 'disparity of condition between himself and the 
person who had offered such an outrageous insult to his honour ; 
whether the tories intended to alienate the minds of the nation 
from all foreign connections, or to wreak their vengeance on tlie 
late ministers, whom tliey hated as the chiefs of the whig party, 
certain it is tliey now raised an universal outcry against die parti- 
tion treaty, which was not only condemned in public pamphlets 
and private conversation, but even brought into the House of 
Lords as an object of parliamentary cen.siire. In the month of 
March a warm debate on this subject wa.s begun by Sheffield 
Marquis of Normanby, and carried on with great vehemence by 
other noblemen of the same faction. 'Hiey exclaimed against the 
article by which so many territories were adiled to the crown of 
Fj^nee : they complained, that the emperor had been forsaken : 
that the treaty was not communicated to the privy council or min- 
istry, bait clandestinately transacted by the Earls of Portland and 
Jersey: that the sanction of the great seal had been unjustly and 
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irr(?gul.''rlj' applied, first to blauk powers, and afterwards to the 
treaty itself The courtiers replied, that the king had engaged iu 
a treaty of partition at the desire of the emperor, wlio had agreed 
to every article, except tJiat relating to the duchy of Milan, and 
afterwards desired, that his majesty would procure for him the 
best terms he could obtain ; above all things recommending se> 
crecy, that he might not forfeit his interest in Spain, by seeming 
to consent to the treaty : that foreign negotiations being intrusted 
to die care of die crown, the king lay under no legal obligation to 
communicate sucii secrets of state to Ins council , far less was lie 
obliged to follow their advice : and that the keeper of die great 
seal had no audiority for refusing to apply it to any powers or 
treaty which die king should grant or conclude, unless they were 
contrary to law, which iiad made no provision for such an emei^ 
gcncy *. The Earl of Portland, apprehending that this tempest 
would burst upon his head, declared, on the second day of the 
debate, that he had by die king’s order communicated the treaty, 
before it was concluded, to the Karls of Pembroke and Marlbo* 
rough, the Lords Lonsdale, Somers, Halifax, ami Secretary Ver* 
non I'hcse iiobleiiieii owned, that they had been made acquaint- 
ed widi die substance of it ; that when they excepted to some 
particulars, they were told, nis majesty had carried the matter as 
far as it could be advanced, and that he could obtain no better 
terms; thus assured that evei) article was already settled, they 
said they no longer insisted iipoii particulars, but gave their ad- 
vice that his majesty should nut engage himself in any measure 
dial would produce a new war, seeing the iiatiuii had been so un- 
easy under the last. Alter long debates, and great variety as well 
as virulence of altercation, the House agreed to an adib'ess, in 
which they disapproved of the partitiuii-treuty, as a scheme in- 
consistent with the peace and safety of Europe, as wtll as preju- 
dicial to the interest of Great liritam. 'I'licy cumplained, that 
^ neither the instructions, given to his plenipotentiaries, nor die 

draft of the treaty itself, had been laid liefore his majesty’s coun- 
^ , .I They humbly besought him, that foi the future, he would 
niatl^rs of importance, require and admit the advice of his 
natural-born subjects of known probity and fortune; and that he 
I ’^•ould constitute a council of such persons ; to whom he might 
impart all ali’airs that should any way concern him and his dorai- 
.tfn •.‘''^'I'liioiis. They observed, that interest and natural affection to their 
’’ i would incline them to every ineasnie that might tend to 

* In die course of tliis ilebutc, the Karl of Itocliesier ri pi'elicndod some lords 
^ ’’ye/or sfieukiog di'.iusfiecU'ullv of the I'reiicii kmjr, observing, liiut U was peculiarly 
,,1 incuiubint on |ieeis to treat inuiiarchs with decorum and respect, as they de- 

P** ^'rivi*d llifir dignity from the crow-y. Another attiriihiig, tnat the French king 
W’"' t ■wmi not only to be respected, but iikewise to be feored ; a certain lord replied, 

, . . .„i • •"« hoped no man in Ktiglaiid need to be afraid of the French king, much less 
^ t peer who spoke last, tvho was two much a friend to cliat monarch to fear. 

any tiling (tom his resentment.” 
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lU welAire and prosperity ; whereas strangers could not be so 
much influenced by these considerations that their knowledge of 
the country would render them more capable than foreigners 
could be of advising his majesty touching the true interests of his 
kingdom: tliat tliey had exhibited such repeated demonstrations 
of their duly and aflfection, as must convince his majesty of their 
zeal iu his service ; nor could he want the knowledge of persons 
fit to be employed iu all his secret and arduous affairs : finally, 
as the French king appeared to have violated the treaty of par- 
tition, they advised his majesty, in future negotiations with that 
prince, to proceed with such caution as might imply a real se- 
curity. 

XLVlll. The king received this severe remonstrance with his 
usual phlegm, sayiug, it contained matter of very great moment ; 
and he would take care that all treaties he made should be for 
the honour and safety of Fngland. Though he deeply felt this 
aflront, he would not alter Ins conduct towards the new ministers ; 
but, he plainly perceived their intention was to thwart him in his 
favourite nicasute, aud humble him into a dependence upon their 
interest in parliameut. 

1701. On the last day of March, he imparted to the Commons 
the French king's declaration, tliat he would grant no other 
security than a renewal of the treaty of Ryswick : so that the ne- 
gotiation seemed to be at an end. He likewise communicated 
two resolutions of the states general, with a memorial from their 
envoy in England, relating to the ships they had equipped with a 
view to join the English fleet, and the succours stipulated iu the 
treaty concluded iu the year 1677, which they desired might be 
sent over with all conveuieut expedition. The House having con- 
sidered this message, unanimously resolved to desire his majesty 
would carry on the negotiations in concert with the states gene- 
ral, and take such measures therein as might most conduce to 
their safety : they assured him, they would effectually enable him 
to support the treaty of 1677, by which England was bound to 
assist them with ten thousand men, and twenty ships of war, in 
case they should be attacked, 'i'hough the king was nettled at 
that part of tliis address, which by confining him to one treaty, 
implied tlieir disapprobation of a new confederacy, he discovered 
no signs of emotion; but tliaiiked tliem for the assurance they 
had given, and told tliem he had sent orders to his envoy at the 
Hague, to continue the conferences with the courts of France 
and Spain. On the nineteenth day of April, the Marquis de 
Torcy delivered to the Earl of Manchester, at Paris, a letter from 
the new King of Spain to his Britannic majesty, notifying his 
accession to that throue, and expressing a desire of cultivating 
a mutual friendship with file king and crown of England. 
How averse soever William might have been to any correspon- 
dence of this sort, the Earl of Rochester and the new ministers 
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importunfd’hiiu in such a manner, to acknowledge Philip, that 
be at length complied with their entreaties, and wrote a civil aiv> 
swer to- his most catholic majesty. This was a very alarming in- 
cident to the emperor, who was bent upon a war with the two 
crowi'.s, and had determined to send Prince Eugene with an army 
into Italy, to take possession of the Diichy of Milan, as a fief of 
the empire. The new Pope Clement XI. who had succeeded to 
the papacy in tlie preceding year was attached to the French in- 
terest: The Venetians favoured the emperor; but they refused to 
declare themselves at this juncture, v 

Xl,l.\. 'I’he French king consented to a renewal of the nego^ 
tiutions at the Hague ; but, in the mean time, tampered widi the 
Dutch deputies, to engage them in a separate treaty. Finding 
them determined to act in concert 'with the King of England, he 
protracted the conferences, in order to gain lime, while lie erect- 
ed fortifications, and drew lines on the frontiers of Holland, divi- 
ded the princes of the empire by his intrigues, and endeavoured 
to gain over the slates of Italy. The Dutch, mean while, exert- 
ed themselves in providing for their own security. They rein- 
forecd their garrisons, purchased supplies, aud solicited succours 
from foreigH potentates. 'Hie states wrote a letter to King Wil- 
liam, explaining the danger of their situation, professing the most 
inviolable aMachment to me interest of England, and dMiriiig that 
the stipulated mnnber of tioops should be sent immediately to 
their assistance. 'Fhe three Scottish regiments which he had re- 
tained in his own pay were immediately transported from Scot- 
land. 'I'lie li tter of the states general he communicated to the 
House of Cunimons, who having taken it into consideration,, re- 
solved to assist his majesty to support his allies in niaintainiqg the 
liberty of Knro|>e ; and to provide immediate succours (or the 
states general, according to the treaty of 1677. 'Fhe House of 
Peers, to whom tlie letter was also communicated, carried thei^ 
zeal still farther, 'i’hey presented an address, in which they de- 
sired his nu^sty w'outd not only perform the articles of any for- 
mer treaty witli the states general, but also engage with them in 
a strict league offensive and defensive, for their common preser- 
vation ; and invite into it all the princes and state.s that >Tcre con- ' 
cenied in the present visible danger arising from the union of 
France and Spain. 'Fliey exhorted him to enter into such afliaii- 
ces with the eni|)cror. as his majesty should think necessary, pur-‘ 
suant to the ends of the treaty concluded in the year 1689. 'I'liey 
assured him of their hearty and sincere assistance, not doubting 
that Ahnighty God would protect his sacred person in so righte- 
ous a cause ; and that the unanimity, wealth, and courage of his 
subjects would carry him with honour and success through all 
the difficulties of a just war. Lastly, they took leave humbly to 
represent, that the dangers to which his kingdom and allies had 
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been exposed, were chiefly owing to the fatal counsels tliat pre- 
vented his majesty’s sooner nieeting liis people in parliament. 

L. I'hese proceedings of both Mouses could not but be very 
agreeable to the king, who expressed his satisfaction in his answer 
to each apart. ’I’hey were the more remarkable, as at this time 
considerable progress was made in a design to ini|>each the old 
ministry. This devintion, therefore, fioin the tenor of tiu-ir for- 
mer conduct could be owing to no other motive than a sense of 
their own danger, and resentment against France, which, even 
during the negotiation, had been secretly emjdoyed in making 
preparations to surprise and distress llie stales general. 'Fhe Com* 
mona having expressed theii sentuiieuls on this subject, resumed 
the consideration of the pariitiun treaty. 'They had appointed a 
committee to examine tlie journals of the House of Lords, and to 
report their proceedings in relation to the treaty of partition. 
When the report iras made by Sir Kdward Seymour, the Mouse 
resolved itself into a committee, to consider the state of the na- 
tion: after warm debaiis, they resolved, that William 'Karl of 
Portland, by negotiating and' concluding the treaty of partition, 
was guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor. Tltey ordered Sir 
John Levesou Gower to inipeach him at the baf of the House 
of Lords : and named a committee to prepare the articles of 
his impeachment. Then, in a conference with the Lords, they 
desired to know the particulars of what had passed between the 
J'iarl of Portland and secretary Vernon, in relation to the par- 
tition treaty, as also what other mfurination they had obtained 
concerning negotiations or treaties of partition of the Spanish 
monarchy. The Lords demurring to this demand, the Lower 
Hoii.ve resolved to address the king, That copies of both treaties 
of partition, together with all the powers and imstructions for ne- 
gotiating tiioee treaties, should be laid before them. ’Fhe copies 
were accordingly produced, and the Lords sent down to tlie Com- 
mons two papers, containing the powers granted to the Earls of 
I'ortiaiid and Jersey, for signing both treaties of partition. Ilie 
House afterwards ordered, that Mr. Secretary Vernon should lay 
before them all the letters which had passed between the Earl of 
Portland and him, in relation, to those treaties ; and he Uiought 
proper to obey their command. Nothing could be more scanda- 
lously partial than the conduct of the Commons on this occasion. 
'I'hey resolved to skreen the Earl of Jersey, Sir Joseph William- 
son, and Mr. Vernon, who had been as deeply concerned as any 
others in that transaction ; and pointed all their vengeance against 
the Earls of Portland and Orford, and the Lords Somers and 
Halifax. Some of the members even tampered with Kidd, who 
was now a prisoner in Newgate, to accuse Lord Somers as having 
encouraged him in piracy. He was brought to the bar pf the House, 
and examined : but be declared that he had never spoke to Lord 
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Somers ; and that he had no order from those concerned in the ship) 
but that of pursuing his voyage against the pirates in Madagascar. 
I'inding him unfit for their purpose, they left him to ^e course 
of law ; and he was hanged, with some of his accomplices. 

LI. Lord Somers, understanding that he was accused in the 
House of Commons of having consented to the partition treaty, 
desired that he might be admitted and heard in hu own defence. 
His request being granted, he told the Bouse, that when he re> 
ceived the king's letter concerning tlie partition treaty, with an. 
order to send over the necessary powers in the most secret man- 
ner, be thought it would have been taking too much upon him to 
put a stop to a treaty of such consequence, when the life of the 
King of Spain was so precarious ; for, had the king died before- 
the treaty was finished, and he been blamed for delaying the ne» 
cessary powers, he could not have justified his own conduct, since 
the king’s letter was really a warrant : that, nevertheless, he had 
written a letter to his majesty, objecting to several particulars in. 
the treaty, and proposing other articles which he thought were to. 
the interest of bis country : that he thought himself bound to put 
the great seal to the treaty when it was concluded, tliat, as a pri-> 
vy counsellor, he had offered his best advice, and af chancellor, . 
executed his office according to his duty. After he had with- 
drawn, his justification gave rise to a lung debate, which ended^ 
in a resolution carried by a majority of seven voices, That John 
Lord Somers, by advising his majesty to conclude the treaty of 
partition, whereby large territories of the Spanish monarchy were- 
to be delivered up to France, was guilty of an high crime and. 
misdemeanor. Votes to the same effect were passed against Ed- 
ward Earl of Orfurd, and Charles Lord Hallifax ; and all three 
were impeached at the bar of the Upper House. • 13ut the Com-, 
mons knowing that those impeachments would produce nothing in 
the House pf l.a)rds, where the opposite interest predominated, 
they resolved to proceed against the accused noblemen in a more 
expeditious and effectual way of branding their reputation. 'I'hey 
voted and presented an address to the king, desiring be would re- 
move them from his councils and presence for ever, as advisers, 
of a treaty so pernicious to the trade and welfare of England. 
They concluded, by repeating their assurance, that they would 
always stand by and support his majesty to the utmost of theic 
power, against all his enemies both at home and abroad. The 
king, in his answer, artfully overlooked the first part of tlie re- 
monstrance. He thanked them for their repeated assurances; 
and told them he would employ none in his service but such as 
should be thought most likely to improve that mutual tru.st and 
confidence between him and iiis people, which was so necessary 
Ht this conjucture, both for their own security and tlie preserva- 
tion of their allies. 

LI I. I1ie Lords, incensed at this step of the Commons, which 
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they considered as an insult upon their tribunal, and a violation 
of common justice, drew up and delivered a counter-address, 
'humbly beseeching his majesty, that be would not pass any cen- 
sure upion the accused Lords until they should be tried on the 
impeachments, and judgments be given according to the usage of 
parliament. 'Ilie king was so perplexed by these opposite repre- 
'sentalions, that he knew not well what course to follow. He 
made no reply to the counter-iiddress ; but allowed the names of 
the impeached Lords to remain in the council-books. The Com- 
mons having carried their point, which was to stigmatize those 
noblemen, and prevent their being employed for the future, suf- 
fered the impeachments to be neglected, until they themselves 
•moved for trial. On the fifth day of May the House of Lords 
•sent a message to the Coinnions, importing. That no articles had 
as yet been exhibited against the noblemen whom they had im- 
peached. The charge was iinuiediately drawn up against the 
Earl of Orford : him they accused of having received exorbitant 
grants from tbe crown : of having been concerned with Kidd the 
pirate ; of having ooqimitted abuses in managing and victualling 
the fleet, when it lay on the coast of Spain ; and lastly, of having 
advised the partition treaty. The Earl in his own defence decla- 
red, that he had received no grant from the king, except a very 
distant reversion, and a present of ten thousand pounds, after he 
had defeated thd French at La Hogue; that in Kidd’s affair he 
had acted legally, and with a good intention towards the public, 
though to his own loss : that his accounts witli regard to the fleet 
whic4i he commanded had been examined and passed ; yet he was 
ready to wave the advantage, and justify himself in every particu 
lar ; and he absolutely denied that he had given any advice con- 
cerning the treaty of partition. Lord Somers was accused of 
having set the seals to the powers, and afterwards to the treaties ; 
of having accepted some grants : of having been an accomplice 
with Kidd ; and of having some guilt of partial and dilatory pro- 
ceedings in chancery. He answered every article in the charge ; 
but no replication was made by the Commons, either to him or 
to the Earl of Orford. Wheif the Commons were stimulated by 
another message from the peers, relating to the impeachments of 
the Earl of Portland and Lord Halifax, they declined exhibiting 
articles against the former, on pretence of respect to his majesty ; 
but on the fourteenth of June the charge against Halifax was 
sent up to th^ Lords. He was taxed with possessing a grant in 
Ireland, without paying the produce of it, according to the law 
lately enacted concerning those grants: with enjoying another 

5 rant out of tbe forest of Deane, to tbe waste of the timber and 
le prejudice of the navy ; with having held places that were in 
compatible, by being at the same time commissioner of the trea- 
sury, and chancellor of the exchequer : and vrith having advised 
the two treaties of partition, He answered, that bis grant in Ire- 
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luid was of debts aod sums of money, and within the act con- 
cerning confiscated estates ; that all he had ever received from it 
did not exceed four hundred pounds, which, if he' was bound to 
repay, a common action would lie against him ; but every man 
was not to be impeached who did not discharge his debts at die 
very day of payment. He observed, that as his grant in the forest 
of Deane extended to weedings opiy, it could occasion no waste 
of timber, nor prejudice to the navy ; that the auditor’s place was 
held by another person, until he obtained the king’s leave to with- 
draw from the treasury : that he never saw the first treaty of par- 
tition, nor was his advice asked upon the subject ; that he had ne- 
ver heard of the second but once before it was concluded : and 
then he spoke his sentiments freely on the subject. Tliis answer, 
like die others, would have been neglected by the Coimnous, 
wliose aim was now to evade die trials, had not the Lords press- 
ed them by messages to expedite the articles. They even aj>- 
pointed a day for Orfoid’s trial, and signified their resolution to 
die Commons. Tliese desired diat a Committee of both Houses 
should be named fur settling preliminaries, pne of which was. 
That the l/>rd to be tried should not sit as a peer : and die other 
imported. That those Lords impeached for the same matter 
should nut vote in the trial of each other. Tliey likewise desired, 
that Lord Somers should be first tried, llie Lords made no 
objection to this last demand ; but they rqected die proposal of a 
committee consisUng of both Houses^ miegiiig, that the Com- 
iiioiis were parties, aud had no title to sit in c()uality with die 
judge, or to settle matters relating to die trial ; that this was' a 
demand contrary to the principles of law and rules of justice, and 
never practised in any court or .nation. Tlie Lords, indeed, had 
yielded to thU expedient in the popisli plot, because it was a case 
.of treason, in which the kipg’s life and safety of the kingdom were 
concerned, while the people were jealous of the court, ami the 
whole nation was in a feriuent : but at present the times were 
quiet, and the charge ajiiountcd to nothing more tliaii niisde- 
nieauors; dierelore, . the, Lords could nut assent to such a propo- 
sal as was derogatory from their jurisdiction. Neither would they 
agree to. the, preli 4 ii»mics ; hut, on the twclftli day of June, re- 
solved, That.no peer, inipeached fui high crimes and misdemea- 
nors, should, upon his. trial, be without the bar; and. That no 
-peer .impeached could he precluded from voting on any occasion, 
.except ill his ownlrial. , Divers messages passed between the two 
iliouses; the Cuniiiiuns still insisting upon a comrdlttee to settle 
preliminaries : at length die dispute was brought to a free coii- 
:fereiice. 

., LIH. Mean while, the king going to the House of Peers, gave 
the royal assent to the bill of succession. In his speech he e.\- 
pressed his warm acknowledgments for their repeated assurance of 
supporting him in such alliances as should be most proper for 
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the preservation of the liberty of Europe, and for the security of 
England and the states general. He observed, that the season 
of the year was advanced : that the posture of affairs absolutely 
requir^ his presence abroad : and he recommended dispatch of 
the public business, especially of those matters which were of the 
greatest importance. The Commons thanked him in an address 
for having approved of thoir |>roceedings : they declared they 
would support him in such alliances as he should think lit to 
make in conjunction with the emperor and the stales general, for 
the peace of Europe, and reducing the exorbitant power of France. 
Then they resumed their dispute with the Upper House. ■ in tlie 
free conference, Lord 11 aversham happened to 'tax the Commons 
with partiality, in impeaching some Lords and screeukig others, 
who were equally guilty of the same misdemeanors. Sir Chris- 
topher Musgrave and the managers for the Commons immediate- 
ly withdrew : tliis unguarded sally being reported to tlie House, 
they immediately resolved, 'i'hatjohn Lord H aversham had utter- 
ed most scandalous reproaches and false expressions, highly re- 
flecting upon the honour and justice of the House of Commons, 
tending to a breach in the go^ correspondence between the two 
Houses, and to the interruption of die public justice of the na- 
tion : 'Hiat the said Lord Haversham should be charged before 
the Ixirds for the said words : That the Lords should be desired 
to proceed in justice against him, and to inflict up<m him such 
punishment as so high an ofTence against the Commons did de- 
serve. Tlie Commons had now found a pretence to justify their 
delay ; and declared they would not renew the conference until 
they should have received satisfaction. Lord Haversham offered 
to submit to a trial; but insisted on their first proving the words 
which he was said to have spoken. When this deolaratioii was 
imparted to the Commons, they said, the Lords ought to liave 
censured him in a summary way, and still refused to renew the 
conference. 'I'he Lords, on the other hand, came to a resolution. 
That there should not be a committee of both Houses coiiceiniiig 
the trial of the ini[>eached Lords. Then they resolved. That 
Lord Somers should be tried at WeRtniinster-hall, on Tuesday 
the seventeenth day of June, and sigiiitied this resolution to the 
Lower-House ; reminding them, at the same time, of the articles 
against the Earl of Portland. The Commons refused to appear, 
alleging, they were the only judges, and that the evidence was 
not yet prepared. They sunt up the reasons of their non-apqiear- 
ance to the House of Lords, where they were supported by the 
new ministry and all the malcontents, and produced very warm 
debates. The majority carried their point piecemeal, by dint of 
different votes, against wnich very severe protests were entered. 
On the day appointed for the trial, they sent a message to the 
Commons, that they were going to Westminster-hall. , J'he other 
impeached Lords asked leave and were permitted to.withdraw. 
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llie articles of inipeachinciit agaiust Lord Somers, and his an* 
swers, being read in VVcstniinstcr-hall, and the Commons not ap- 
pearing to prosecute, the Lords adjourning to their own House, 
where they debated concerning the question that was to be put. 
'lliis being settled, they returned to W'estminster-hail ; and the 
question being put, “ 'Jliat John Lord Somers be acquitted of the 
“ articles of iinpo.'ichment against him, exhibited by the House of 
“ Commons, and all things therein contained ; and, tliat the ini- 
“ peachment be dismissed,” it was carried by a majority of tliii tv- 
live. The Commous, exasperated at these proceedings, resolved, 
Tliat the Lonls iud refused justice to the Commons : That they 
had endeavoui ref to overturn tlie right of inipeachinent lodged in 
the Commons by the ancient constitution of the kingdom : Tl.at 
all the ill consequences which might attend the delay of tiie sup- 
plies given for the preservation of the public peace, and tlic 
maintenance of the balance of Lnrope, would be owing to those 
who, to procure an iiideniiiity fur their own crimes, had used 
tlieir utmost endeavours to make a breach between the two Hou- 
ses. 'Hie Lords sent a message to the Commons, giving them to 
undcisiand, 'that they had acquitted Lord Somers, and dismissed 
the impiachment, ns nobody had appeared to support the arti- 
cles, and that they had appointed next Monday for the trial of 
the I'larl of Orford. 'lliey resolved, 'I'hat unless the charge 
agam^l Lord Haversham should be prosecuted by the Commons, 
before the end of the session. The l-ords would adjudge him in- 
iioceit' 'I'hat the resoliilions of the Commoiis in their lute votis 
contanird most unjust retlectiuus on tl.e liunonr and justice of the 
Peers; that they were contrived to cover their allected and unrea- 
sonable delays in prosecuting the impeached lords : That they 
manifestly tended to the dcstruclion of the judicature of the Lords; 
to the rendering trials on impeachments impracticable fur the 
future, and to- the subverting the coiistitutiun of the Liighsli 
government : 'i'hat, Hiercfure, whatever ill consequeiices might 
arise from the so long deferring ihe supplies for this year's service, 
were to be attributed to the fatal counsel of the putting otf the 
meeting of a parliament so long, and to the unnecessary delays 
of the House of Commons. On llie twenty-lliird day of June, 
the articles of impcacluneut against Ldward Karl of Orford were 
read in Westminster-hall ; but the House of Commons having 
previously ordered that none of the meiiibers should appear at tius 
pretended trial, those articles were nut supported : so that his 
lordship was acquitted, and the impeachment dismissed. Ne^t 
day, the impeachiiieiits agaiust the Duke of Leeds, which had 
lain seven years neglected, togetlier with those against the Karl of 
Portland and Lord Halifax, as well as the charge against i^urd 
Haversham, were dismissed for want of prosecution. Each 
House ordered a narrative of these proceedings to be published ; 
and their mutual animosity had proceeded to such a degree of ran- 
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, cour, as seemed to preclude all possibility of reconciliation. Tlie 
Commons, in the whole course of this transaction, had certainly 
acted from motives of faction and revenge ; for nothing could be 
more unjust, frivolous, and partial, than the charge exhibited in 
the articles of impeachment, their anticipating address to the king, 
and their affected delay in the prosecutions. Their conduct on this 
occasion tlras so flagrant as to attract the notice of the common 
people, and inspire the generality of the nation with disgust. 
Tliis the whigs did not fail to augment by the arts of calumny, 
and, in particular, by irsiiiuatiiig that the court of Versailles had 
found means to engage the majority of the Commons in its in- 
terest. 

LIV. This faction hadj since the beginning of this session, em- 
ployed their emissaries in executing a popular aversion to tlie 
tory ministers and members, and succeeded so well in their en- 
deavours that they formed a scheme of obtaining petitions from 
different counties, and corporations, that should induce the Com- 
mons to alter their conduct, on the supposition that it was con- 
trary to the sense of the nation. In execution of this scheme a 
petition, signed by the deputy-lieutenants, above twenty justices 
of the peace, the grand jury and freeholders of the county of Kent, 
had been presented to the House of Commons on the eighteenth 
day of May, by five gentlemen of fortune and distinction. The 
purport of this remonstrance was to recommend union among 
themselves, and confidence in his majesty, whose great actions for 
the nation could never be forgotten without the blackest ingrati- 
tude ; to beg tliey would have regard to the voice of the people ; 
as their religion and safety might be effectually provided for ; 
that their loyal addresses might be turned into bills of supply ; 
and that his most sacred majesty might be enabled powerfully to 
assist his allies before it should be too late. The House was so 
incensed at the petulance of the petition, that they voted it scan- 
dalous, insolent, and seditious ; and ordered the gentlemen who 
had presented it to be taken into custody. They were afterwards 
committed to the gatehouse, where they remained till the proro- 
gation of parliament: but they had no reason to repine at their 
imprisonment, which recommended them to the notice and es- 
teem of the public. They were visited and caressed by the chiefs 
of the whig interest, and considered as martyrs to the liberties of 
the people. 'ITieir confinement gave rise to a very extraordinary 
paper, intitled, “ A memorial from the gentlemen, freeholders, 

“ and inhabitants, of the counties of , in behalf of themselves, 

“ and many thousands of the good people of England.” It was 
signed Legion, and sent to the speaker, commanding him, in the 
name of two hundred thousand Englishmen, to deliver it to the 
House of Commons. In this strange expostulation, the House 
was charged with illegal and unwarrantable practices, in fifteen 
particulars ; a new claim of right was ranged under seven heads : 
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and die Commons were admonished to apt according to their du- 
ty, as specified in this memorial, on pain of incurring the resent- 
ment of an injured nation. It was concluded in these words: 
" For Englishmen are no more to be slaves to parliaments than to 
“ Icings — our name is Legion, and we are many.’’ The Com- 
mons were equally provoked and intimidated by this libel, which 
was the production of one Daniel de Foe, a scurrilous party-wri- 
ter, in very little estimation. They would not, however, deign to 
take notice of it in the House : but a complaint being made of 
endeavours to raise tumults and seditions, a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up an address to his majesty, informing him of 
those seditious endeavours, and beseeching him to provide for the 
public peace and security. 

LV. The House, however, perceiving plainly that they had in- 
curred the odium of the nation, which began to clamour for a war 
with France, and dreading the popular re.sentmeiit, thought fit to 
change their measures with respect to this object, and present the 
address, we have already mentioned, in which they promised lo 
support him in the alliances he should contract w ith the emperor 
and other states, in order to bridle the exorbitant power of France. 
They likewise proceeded in earnest upon the supply, and voted 
funds for raising about two millions seven hundred thousand 
pounds to defray the expences of the ensuing year. They voted 
thirty tliousand seamen, and resolved that ten thousand troops 
should be transported from Ireland to Holland, as the auxiliaries 
stipulated in the treaty of lti77 with the states-general. The fmids 
were constituted of a land-tax, certain duties on merchandize, and 
a weekly deduction from tlie excise, so as to bring down the civil 
list to six hundred thousand pounds; as the Duke of Gloucester 
was dead, and James’s queen refused her allowance. They pass- 
ed a bill for taking away all privilege of parliament in legal pro- 
secutions, during the intermediate prorogations ; their last strug- 
gle with the Lords was concerning a bill for appointing commis- 
sioners to examine and state the public accounts. The persons 
nominated for this purpose were extremely obnoxious to Uie ma- 
jority of the Peers, as violent partisans of the tory faction: w4bb 
the bill, therefore, was sent up to the Lords, they made some 
amendments, which the Commons rejected. 'J 'he former animo- 
sity between the two Houses began to revive, when the king in- 
terrupted their disputes, by putting. an end to the session, on the 
twenty-fourth day of June, after having thanked the parliament 
for their zeal in the public service, and exhorted them to a dis- 
charge of their duties in their several counties. He was, no doubt 
extremely pleased with such an issue of a session that had b^un 
with a very inauspicious aspect. His health daily declined: but 
he concealed the decay of his constitution, that his allies might , 
not be discouraged from en^ging in a confederacy of which he 
was deemed the head and chief support. He conferred the com- 
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mnd of the ten thousand troops destined for Holland upon the 
Earl of Marlborough, and appointed him at the same time his 
plenipotentiary to the statea-general ; a choice that evinced his 
diacenitneiit and discretion ; for that nobleman surpassed all his 
contemporaries, both as a general and a politician. He was cool, 
penetrating, intrepid, and persevering, plansible, insinuating art* 
fnl, and dissembling. 

LVI. A Regency b^ng established, die king embarked for 
Holland in the beginning of July. On his arrival at the Hague 
he assisted at an assembly of tbe<- statea-general, whom he baran- 
gned in veiy affectionate terms, and was answered with great cor- 
diality ; then he made a progress round the frontiers, to examine 
the state of the garrisons ; and gave such orders and directions as 
he judged neceisary for ^ defence of the country.' Mean while, 
the French minister D^vaux, being recalled from the Hague, 
delivered a letter to the states from the French king, who com- 
plained that they had often interrupted the conference, from which 
no good fruits were to be expected : but he assured them it 
wholly depended upon themselves, wliether they should oontinue 
to receive marks of bis ancient friendship for their republic. The 
letter was accompanied by an insolent memorial, to which the 
arates-general returned a very spirited answer. As they expected 
nothing now but hostilities from France, they redoubled their di- 
ligence in making preparations for their own defence. Tliey re- 
paired their fortifications, augmented their array, and hired auxilia- 
ries. King William and they had already engaged in an alliance with 
the king of Denmark, who undertook to furnish a certain number 
of troops, in consideration of a subsidy ; and they endeavoured 
to mediate a peace between Sweden and Poland ; but this they 
eonid not effect. Franca had likewise offered her mediation be- 
tween those powers, in hopes of bringing over Sweden to her 
interest ; and the court of Vienna had tampered with the King of 
Poland ; but he persisted in hit resolution to prosecute tlie war. 
'Hie Spaniards began to be very uneasy under the dominion of 
their new master. They were shocked at the insolence of his 
French ministers and alteiidanta, and much more at the manners 
and fashions which they introduced. The grandees found tbem- 
aelves very little considered by their sovereign, and reseutcil his 
economy ; for be had endeavoured to retrench the expence of the 
cowrt, which had used to support their magnificence. Prince 
Eugene, at the head of the imperial army, had entered Italy by 
Vicenza, and passed the Adige near Carpi, where he defeated a 
body of five thousand French forces. The enemy were command- 
ed ^ the Duke of Savoy, assisted by Mareschal Catinat,. and the 
Prince of Vaudemont , who did not think proper to hazard an 
• engagement : but Mareschal Villeroy arriving in the latter end of 
August, with orders to attack the imperialists, Catinat retired in 
disgust. The new general marched immediately towards Ghiari, 
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where Prince Eugene was intrenched, and attacked his camp ; 
but met with such a reception, that he was obliged to retire with 
the loss of five thousand men. Towards the end of the campaign 
the prince took possession of all the Mantuan territories, except 
Mantua itself, and Goito, the blockade of which he formed. 
He reduced all the places on the Oglio, and continued in the field 
during the whole winter, exhibiting repeated marks of the most 
invincible courage, indefatigable vigilance, and extensive capacity 
in the art of war. In January he had well nigh surprized Cre- 
mona, by introducing a body of 4iien through an old aqueduct. 
They forced one of the gates, by which the prince and his follow- 
ers entered :' Villeroy being wakened by the noise, ran out into 
the street, where he was taken ; and the town must have been in- 
fallibly reduced, had Prince Eugene be^ joined by another body 
of troops, which he had ordered to niWch from the Parmesan, 
and secure the bridge. 'I'hese not striving at the time appointed, 
an Irish regiment in the I'rench service took possession of the 
Jbridge, and the prince was. obliged to retire with his prisoner. 

LVJl. The French king, alarmed at the activity and military 
genius of the imperial genearl, sent a reinforcement to his army 
ill Italy, and the Duke of V endome to command his forces in 
tliat country : he likewise importuned the Duke of Savoy to as- 
sist him eifectHaJly : But tJiat prince having obtained all he could 
expect from F'rance, became cold and backward. His second 
daughter was by this time married to tlie new King of Spain, who 
met her at Barcelona, where he found himself involved in dispute 
with the states o^ Catalonia, who refused to pay a tax he had im- 
posed, until their privileges should be confirmed ; and he was 
obliged to gratify them in this particular. The' war continued to 
rage in ilie North. The young king of Sweden routed the Saxons 
upon the river Danu : thence he marched into Courland, and 
took possession of Mittau without opposition : while the King of 
Poland retired into Lithuania. In Hungary the French emissa- 
ries ende&voured to sow the seeds of a new revolt. They exerted 
themselves with indefatigable industry in almost every court of 
Christendom, lliey had already gained over the Elector of Ba- 
varia, and his brother, tlie Elector of Cologn, together with the 
Dukes of V\ olfenbuttle and Saxe-Gotha, who professed neutrali- 
ty, while they levied troops, and made such preparations for war, 
as plainly indicated that they had received subsidies from France. 
Louis bad also extorted a treaty of alliance from the King of Por- 
tugal, who was personally attached to the Austrian interest : but 
this weak prince was a slave to his ministers, whom the French 
King had .corrupted. During this summer the French coasts 
were over-awed by the combined fleets of .England and Holland, 
under the command of Sir George Rooke, who sailed down the 
channel in the latter end of August, and detached Vice-Anmiral 
Benbow with a strong squadron to the West-Indies. In order to 
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deceive the French king, with regard to the destination of this 
fleet. King William demanded the free use of the Spanish har- 
bours, as if his design had been to send a squadron to the Medi- 
terranean : but he met with a repulse, while the French ships were 
freely admitted. About this period the king revoked his letters 
patent to the commissioners of ll>e admiralty, and constituted the 
Earl of Pembroke Lord High Admiral of England, in order to 
avoid the factions, the disputes, and divided counsels of a board. 
The Earl was no sooner promoted to this oflice, than he sent 
Captain Loades with three frigates to Cadiz to bring home the 
sea-stores and effects belonging to the English in that place, be- 
fore the war should commence ; and this piece of service was 
successfully performed. The French king, in order to enjoy all 
the advantages that coul(j be derived from his union with Spain, 
established a company, to open a trade with Mexico and Peru ; 
and concluded a new Assiento treaty for supplying the Spanish 
plantations with Negroes. At llie same time, he sent a strong 
squadron to the port of Cadiz. The French dress was introduced 
into the court of Spain ; and, by a formal edict, the grandees of 
that kingdom and the peers of France were put on a level in each 
nation. 'ITiere was no vigour left in the councils of Spain ; her 
finances were exhausted ; and her former spirit seemed to be quite 
extinguished ; the nobility were beggars, and the common peo- 
ple overwhelmed with indigence and distress. The condition of 
France was not much more prosperous. She had been harassed 
by a long war, and now saw herself on the eve of another, which 
in all probability would render her completely miserable. 

LVlll. These circumstances were well known to the emperor 
and the maritime powers, and served to animate their negotiations 
for another grand alliance. Conferences were opened at tlie 
Hague ; and, on the seventh ilay of September, a treaty was con- 
cluded between his imperial majesty, England, and the states 
general. The objects pioposed, were to procure satisfaction to 
tlic emperor in the Spanish succession, and sufticient security for 
the dominions and commerce of the allies. They engaged to use 
their endeavours for recovering the Spanish Netherlands, as a 
barrier between Holland and I'rancc; and for putting the em- 
peror in possession of the Duchy of Milan, Naples, and Sicily, 
with the lands and islands upon the coast of Tuscany belonging 
to the Spanish dominions. They agreed, that the King of Eng- 
land and the states-general, should keep and possess - whatever 
lands and cities they could conquer from the Spaniards in the In- 
dies. That the confederates should faithfully communicate their 
designs to one another : That no party should treat of peace, or 
truce, but jointly with the rest : I’hat they should concur in pre- 
venting the union of France and Spain under the same government ; 
^d hinder the French from possessing the Spanish Indies : 'I’hat 
in concluding a peace, the confederates should provide for the 
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maintenance of the commerce carried on by the maritime powers 
to the dominions taken from the Spaniards, and secure the state 
by a barrier : That they should, at tlie same time, settle the exei^ 
cise of religion in the new conquests ; That they should assist one 
another with all their forces, in case of being invaded by the 
French king, or any other potentate, on account of lliis alliance : 
That a defensive alliance should remain between them, even after 
the peace: That all kings, princes, and states should be at liber- 
ty to engage in this alliance. Tliey determined to employ two 
months, to obtain, by amicable means, the satisfaction and secu- 
rity which they deiiuinded ; and stipulated, that within six weeks 
the treaty should be ratified. 

LiX. On the sixteenth day of September, King James expired 
at St. Germain’s, after having laboured pnder a tedious indi^io- 
eition. This unfortunate monarch, since the miscarriage of his 
last attempts for recovering his throne, had laid aside ail thoughts 
of worldly grandeur, and devoted his whole attention to the con- 
cerns of his soul. Though he could not prevent the busy genius 
of liis queen from planning new schemes of restoration, he was 
always best pleased when wholly detached from such chimerical 
projects. Hunting was bis chief diversion ; but religion was his 
constant care. Nothing could be more harmless then the life he 
led ; and, in the course of it, he subjected himself to uncommon 
penance and mortification. He frequently visited the poor monks 
of La Trappe, who were much edified by his humble and pious 
deportment. His pride and arbitrary temper seem to have vanish- 
ed with his greatness. He became affable, kind, and easy to ail 
his dependents; and his religion certainly opened and improved 
the virtues of his heart, though it seem^ to impair the faculties 
of his soul. In his last illness he conjured his son to prefer his 
religion to every worldly advantage, and even to renounce all 
thoughts of a crown, if he could not enjoy it without offering vio- 
lence to his feith. He recommended to him the practice of jus- 
tice and Christian forgiveness ; he himself declaring, that he hear- 
tily forgave the Prince of Orange, the emperor, and all his ene- 
mies. He died with great marks of devotion, and was interred, 
at his own request, in the church of the Englisli Benedictines in 
Paris, without any funeral solemnity. 

LX. Before his death he was visited by the French king, who 
seemed touched with his condition, and declared, that, in case of 
bis death, he would own his son as King of England. This pro- 
mise James’s queen had already extorted from him, by the interest 
of Madame de Maintenon and the daupliin. Accordingly, when 
James died, the pretended Prince of Wales was proclaimed King 
of England at St. Germain’s, and treated as such at the court of 
Versailles. His title was likewise recognized by the King of 
Spain, the Duke of Savoy, and the Pope. William was no sooner 
informed of this transaction, than be dispatched a courier to the 
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King nf Sweden, as guarantee of the treaty of Ryswick> to com- 
plain of this manifest violation. At the same time, he recalled 
the Earl of Manchester from Paris, and ordered him to return 
without taking an audience of leave. That nobleman immediate- 
ly withdrew, after having intimated to the Marquis de Torcy the 
order he had received. Louis, in vindication of his own conduct, 
dispersed through all the courts of Europe a manifesto, in which 
he aflirmed, that in owning the Prince of AVales as King of Eng- 
land he had not infringed any article of the treaty of Ryswick. 
He coitfessed, .that in the fourth article he had promised that he 
would not disturb the King of Great Britain in the peaceable pos- 
session of his dominions ; and he declared his intention was to ob- 
serve that promise punctually. He observed, tliat his generosity 
would not allow him to abandon the Prince of Wales or his fami- 
ly : that he could not refuse him a title which was due to him by 
birth ; that he had more reason to complain of the King of Great 
Britain, «iid the states general, whose declarations and prepara- 
tions in favour of tlie emperor might be regarded as real contra- 
ventions to treaties: finally, he quoted some instances from histo^ 
ry, in which the children enjoyed llie titles of kiiigdoins which 
tlieir fathers had lost. ITiese reasons, however, would hardly 
have induced the Erench King to take such a step, had not he 
perceived that a war with England was inevitable ; and that he 
should be able to reap some advantages in tlie course of it, from 
espousing the cause of tlie Pretender. ' 

LXI. The substance of the French manifesto was published in 
London, by Poussin, the secretary of Tallard, who had been left 
in England, as agent for the court of Versailles. He was now 
ordered to leave the kingdom, which was filled with indignation 
at Louis, for having pretended to declare who ought to be their 
sovereign. The city of London presented an address to the lords 
justices, expressing the deepest resentment of the French king’s 
presumption ; assuring his majesty, that they would, at all times, 
exert the utmost of their abilities for the preservation of his per- 
son, and the defence of his just rights, in opposition to all inva- 
ders of his crown and dignity. Addresses of the same nature were 
sent up from all parts of the kingdom, and could not but be 
agreeable to William. He had now concerted measures for act- 
it^ with vigour against France ; and he resolved to revisit his 
kingdom, after having made a considerable progress in a treaty of 
perpetual alliance between England and the states general, which 
■^vas afterwards brought to perfection by his plenipotentiary, the 
Earl of Marlborough. Hie king’s return, however, was delayed 
• a whole month by a severe indisposition, during which the Spanish 
ntinister l)e Quiros hired certain physicians, to consult together 
upon the state and nature of his dis'temper. They declarer^ that 
he could not live inany weeks; aud this opinion was transmitted 
to Madrid. William, %>wever, bafBed the prognostic, thoug}^ 
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his constitution had sustained such a rude shock, that he himself 
perceived his end was near. He told the £arl of Portland he 
found himself so weak, that he could not expect to live anodier 
summer : but charged him to conceal this circumstance until be 
should be dead. Notwithstanding this near approach to dissolu- 
tion, he exerted himself with surprising diligence and spirit in 
establishing the confederacy, and settling the plan of operations. 
A subsidy treaty was concluded with the King of Prussia, who 
engaged to furnish a certain number of troops. The cynperor 
agreed to maintain ninety thousand men in the field against France, 
"the proportion of the states was limited to one humlred and two 
thousand : and that of England did not exceed forty thousand, to 
act in conjunction with the allies. 

LXII. On the fourth day of November the king arrived in 
England, which he found in a strange ferment, produced from the 
mutual animosity of the two factions. They reviled each other 
in words and writings with all the falsehood of calumny, and all 
the bitterness of rancour : so that truth, candour, and temperance, 
seemed to be banished by consent of both parties, llie king had 
found himself deceived in his new ministers, who had opposed his 
measures with ail their influence. He was particularly disgusted 
with the deportment of the Earl of Rochester, who proved alto- 
gether imperious and untractable; and, instead of moderating, 
inflamed the violence of his party. The king declared, the year 
in which that nobleman directed his counsels, was the uneasiest 
of his whole life. He could not help expressing his displeasure 
in such a coldness of reserve, that Rochester told him he would 
serve his majesty no longer, since he did not enjoy his confidence. 
William made no answer to this expostulation, but resolved he 
should see him no more. 'Ffae earl, however, at the desire of 
Mr. Harley, became more pliant luid sulimissive ; and, after the 
king’s departure for Holland, repaired to his government of Ire- 
land, in which he now remained, ex^ing all his endeavours to 
acquire popularity. William foreseeing notliing but" opposition 
from the present spirit of the House of Commons closeted some 
of their leaders, with a view to bespeak their compliance : but 
finding them detennined to pursue tlieir former principles, and to 
insist upon their impeachments, he resolved, with the advice of 
his friends, to dissolve the parliament. This step he was the more 
easily induced to take, as the Commons were become extremely 
odious to the nation in general, \7liich breathed nothing but war 
and defiance against the French monarch. The parliament was 
accordingly dissolved by proclamation, and another summoned to 
meet on the thirtieth day of December. 

LXIII. Never did the twq parties proceed with such heat and 
violence against each other, as in their endeavours to influence the 
new elections. ITie whigs, however, obtained the victory, as 
they included the monied interest, which will always prevail 
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tmong the borough electors. Corruption was now reduced into 
an open and avowed commerce ; and, had not the people been so 
universally venal and profligate, that no sense of shame remained, 
the victors must have blushed for their success. Though the ma- 
jority thus obtained was staunch to the measures of the court, the 
choice of speaker^Il upon Mr. Harley, contrary to the inclina- 
tion of the king, who favoured Sir 'I'homas Lyttletou : but his 
majesty’s speech was received with universal applause. It was so 
much admired by the well-wishers to the revolution, that they 

I trinted it with decorations, in the English, Dutch and French 
anguages. It appeared as a piece of furniture in all their houses, 
and as the king’s last legacy to his own and all protestant people. 
In this celebrated harangue he expatiated upon the indignity offer- 
ed to the nation by the French king’s acknowledging the pretend- 
ed Prince of Wales : he explained- the dangers to which it was 
exposed, by his placing his grandson on the throne of Spain : he 
gave them to understand he had concluded several alliances, ac- 
cording to the encouragement given him by botli Houses of par- 
liament, which alliances should be laid before them, together with 
other treaties still depending. He observed, that the eyes of all 
Europe were upon this parliament : and all matters at a stand, 
until their resolution should be known : therefore, no time ought 
to be lost. He told them they had yet an opportunity to secure 
for themselves and their posterity, tlie quiet enjoyment of their 
religion and liberties, if they were not wanting to themselves, but 
would exert the ancient vigour of the English nation ; but he de- 
clared his opinion was, that should they neglect this occasion, 
they had no reason to hope for another. He said it would be 
necessary to maintain a great strength at sea, and a force on land 
proportionable to their allies. He pressed the Commons to sup- 
port the public credit, which could not be preserved without 
keeping sacred that maxim. That they shall never be losers who 
trust to the parliamentary security. He declared, that he ncvei 
asked aids of his people without regret ; that what he desired was 
for their own safety and honour, at such a critical time ; and that 
the whole should be appropriated to the purposes for which it 
was intended. He expressed his willingness that the accounts 
should be yearly submitted to the inspection of parliament. He 
again recommended dispatch, together with good bills for em 
ploying the poor, encouraging trade, and suppressing vice. He 
expressed his hope that they were come together, determined to 
avoid disputes and differences, and to act with a hearty concur- 
rence for promoting the common cause. He said he should think 
it as great a blessing as could befal England, if they were as much 
inclined to lay aside those unhappy fatal animosities which divi- 
ded and weakened them, as he was disposed to make all his sub- 
jecU safe aud easy, as to any, even the highest offences commit- 
ted against his person. He conjured them to disappoint the 
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bopes of their enemiet by tbeir unRoimity. As he had always 
ihown, and always would show, how desirous he was to be the 
common father of all his people, he desired they would lay aside 
parties and divisions, so as that no distinction should be heard of 
amongst them, but of those who were friends to the protestant 
religion and present establishment, and of those who wished for 
a popish prince and a French government. He concluded by 
affirming, that if they, in good earnest, desired to see England 
hold the balance of Europe, and be indeed at the head of the 
protestant interest, it would appear by their improving the pre- 
sent opportunity. The Lords immediately drew up a warm and 
affectionate address, in which they expressed their reseutment of 
the proceedings of the P'rench king, , in owning the pretemled 
Prince of Wales for King of England. They assured his majesty 
they would assist him to the utmost of their power against all his 
enemies : and when it should please God to deprive them of his 
majesty’s protection, they would vigorously assist and defend 
against the pretended Prince of Wales, and all other pretenders 
whatsoever, every person and persons who had right to succeed 
to the crown of England, by virtue of the acts of parliament for 
establishing and limiting the succession. On the fifth day of Ja- 
nuary, an address to the same effect was presented by the Coui- 
mons, and both met with a very gracious reception from his ma- 
jesty. 'I'he Lords, as a further proof of their aeal, having taken 
into consideration the dangers that threatened Europe, from the 
accession of the Duke of A.njou to the crown of Spain, drew 
up another address, explaining tlieir sense of that danger ; stig- 
matizing the French king as a violator of treaties ; declaring tlieir 
opinion, that his majesty, his subjects, and allies, could never 
be safe and secure, until the House of Austria should be restored 
to tbeir rights, and the invader of the Spanish monarchy brought 
to reason ; and assuring his majesty that no time should be lost, 
nor any thing wanting on their parts, which might answer tlie rea- 
sonable expectations of their friends abroad j not doubting but to 
support the reputation of the English name, when engaged under 
so great a prince, in the glorious cause of mauitainiiig the liberty 
of Europe. 

LX IV. The king, in order to acquire the confidence of the 
Commons, ordered Mr. Secretary Vernon to lay before them 
Copies of the treaties and conventions he htkd lately concluded, 
which were so well approved, that the House unanimously voted 
the supply. By aftother vote, they autliorized the exchequer to 
borrow six hundred thousand pounds at six per cent, for the ser- 
vice of the fleet, and fifty thousand pounds for the subsistence of 
guards and garrisons. They deliberated upon the state of the navy, 
with the debt due upon it, and examined an estimate of what 
Would be necessary for extraordinary repairs. They called for an 
account of that part of the national debt for which no provisioo 
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had been made. They ordered the speaker to write to the tro»> 
tees fur the forfeited estates in Ireland, to attend the House with 
a full detail of their proceedings in tlie execution of that act o> 
parliament. On the ninth day of January, they unanimously re- 
solved, That leave be given to bring in a bill for securing his 
majesty’s person, and the succession of the crown in the protea- 
tant line, for extinguishing the hopes of the pretended Prince of 
Wales, and all other pretenders, and their open and secret abet- 
tors. lliey resolved to address his majesty, that he would insert 
an article in all his treaties of alliance, importing, ’Fhat no peace 
should be made with France, until his majesty and the nation 
have reparation for the great indignity offered by the French king, 
in owning, and declaring the pretended Prince of Wales King of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. They agreed to maintain forty 
thousand men for the sea service, and a like number by land, to 
act in conjunction with the forces of die allies, according to the 
proportions settled by the contracting powers, llie supplies were 
raised by an imposition of four shillings in the pound upon lands, 
annuities, pensions, and stipends, and on the profits arising from 
the different professiohs : by a tax of two and one-half per cent, 
on all stock in trade, and money at interest ; of five shillings in the 
pound on all salaries, fees, and perquisites ; a capitation tax of 
four shillings; an iniposhion of one per cent, on all shares in the 
capital stock of any corporation or company which should be 
bought, sold, or bargained for ; a d>ity of sixpence per bushel on 
malt, and a further duty on mum, cider, and perry. 

LXV. The Commons seemed to vie witli the Lords in their 
zeal for the government. They brought in a bill for attainting 
the pretended Prince of Wales, which being sent up to the other 
House, passed with an additional clause of attainder against tlie 
queen, who acted as regent for the pretender. This, however, 
was not carried without great opposition in the House of Lords. 
When the bill was sent back to tlie Commons, they excepted to 
the amendment as irregular. The^ observed, that attainders by 
bill constituted the most rigorous part of the law ; and that the 
stretching of it ought to be avoided. I'hey proposed, that tlie 
queen should be attainted by a separate bill. The Lords assent- 
ed to the proposal : and the bill against the pretended Prince of 
Wales passed. The Lords passed another for attainting the queen; 
however, it was neglected in the House of Commons. But the 
longest and warmest debates of this session were produced by a 
bill, which the Lords brought in, for abjuring the pretended 
Prince of Wales, and swearing to the king, by Ae title of right- 
ful and lawful king, and his heirs, according to the act of settle- 
ment. It was proposed, that this oath should be voluntarily ten- 
dered to all persons, and their subscription or refusal recorded 
without any other penalty. 'This article was violently opposed by 
the Earl of Nottingham, and other lords of the toiy interest. 
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Tliey observed, that the government was first settled with another 
oath, which was like an original contract : so that there was no 
occasion for a new imposition : that oaths relating to men’s opi>' 
nions had been always considered as severe impositions ; and that 
a voluntary oath was in its own nature unlawful. During these 
disputes, another bill of abjuration was brought into the Douse 
of Commons by Sir Charles Hedges, that should be obligatory on 
all persons who enjoyed employments in church or state ; it like- 
wise included an obligation to maintain the government in King, 
Lords, and Commons, and to maintain the church of England, 
together with the toleration for dissenters. Warm debates arose 
upon the question, Whether the oath should be imposed or vo- 
luntary ; and at length it was carried for imposition, by the ma- 
jority of one voice. They agreed to insert an additional clause, 
declaring it equally penal to compass or imagine the death of her 
Royal Highness the Princess Anne of Denmark, as it was to com- 
pass or imagine the death of the king’s eldest son and heir. In 
the House of Peers this bill was strenuously opp6scd by the to- 
nes ; and, when after long debates it passed on the twenty-fourth 
day of February, ten lords entered a protest against it, as an un- 
necessary and severe imposition. 

LX VI.* ITie w hole nation now seemed to joined in the cry for 
a war with France. Party heats began to abate : the factions in 
the city of London were in a great measure moderated by the 
union of the two companies trading to the East Indies, which 
found their mutual interest required a coalition. The tories in 
the House of Commons, having 'concurred so heartily with the 
inclinations of the people, resolved, as far as it lay in their power, 
to justify the conduct of their party in the preceding parliament. 
’They complained of some petitions atld addresses which had re- 
flected upon the proceedings of the last House of Commons, arid 
particularly of the Kentish petition. 'I'he majority, however, de- 
termined, that it was the undoubted right of the people of Eng- 
land to petition or address the king, fur the calling, sitting, or 
dissolving of parliaments, and fur the redressing of grievances ; 
and that every subject under any accusation, either by impeach- 
ment or otherwise, had a right to be brought to a speedy trial. 
A complaint being likewise made, that the Lords had denied the 
Commons justice in the matter of the late impeachments, a furi- 
ous debate ensued ; and it was carried by a very small majority 
that justice had not been denied. In some points, however, they 
succeeded : In the case of a controverted election at Maidstone, 
between Thomas Blisse and Thomas Culpepper, the House re- 
solved, 'I'liat the latter had been not only guilty of corrupt, scan- 
dalous, and indirect practices, in endeavouring to procure him- 
self to be elected a burgess, but likewise, being one of the instru- 
ments in promoting and presenting tlie scandalous, insolent, and 
'seditious petition, commonly called the Kentish petition, to the 
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last House of Commons, was guilty of promoting a scandalous, 
villainous, and groundless reflection upon that House by aspersing 
the members with receiving rrencli money, or being in the inter.- 
est of France ; for which offence he was ordered to be committed 
to New’gate, and to be prosecuted by his majesty’s attorney- 
general. They also resolved. That to assert that the House of 
Commons is not the only representative of the Commons of Eng- 
land, tends to the subversion of the rights and privileges of the 
House of Commons, and the fundamental constitution of the 
government of this kingdom : That to assert, tliat the House of 
Commons have no power of commitment, but of their own mem- 
bers, tends to the subversion of the constitution of the House of 
Commons: That to print or publish any books, or libels, reflect- 
ing upon the proceedings of the House of Commons, or any 
member thereof, for or relating to his service therein, is a high 
violation of the rights and privileges of the House of Commons. 
Notwithstanding these transactions, they did not neglect the vi- 
gorous prosecution of the war. They addressed his majesty to 
interpose with his allies, that they might increase their quota of 
land forces, to be put on board the fleet in proportion to the 
numbers his majesty should embark. When they had settled the 
sums appropriated to the several uses of the war, they presented 
a second address, desiring he would provide for the half-pay offi- 
cers in the first place, in the recruits and levies to be made. The 
king assured them it was always his intention to provide for those 
officers. He went to the House of Peers, and gave the royal 
assent to an act, appointing commissioners to take, examine, and 
determine the debts due to the army, navy, and the transport ses- 
vice ; and also to take an account of prizes taken during the war. 

LXVil. The affairs of Ireland were not a little embarrassed 
by the'conduct of the trustees appointed to take cognizance of the 
forfeited estates. Their office was extremely odious to the people, 
as well as to the court, and their deportment was arbitrary and 
imperious. Several individuals of that kingdom, provoked by the 
insolence of the trustees on one hand, and encouraged by the 
countenance of the courtiers on the other, endeavoured, by a cir- . 
cular letter, to spirit up tlie grand jury of Ireland against the act 
of resumption : petitions were presented to the king, couched |in 
very strong terms, affirming, that it was injurious to the protestant 
interest, and had been obtained by gross misinformations. The 
king havina communicated these addresses to the House they were 
immediately voted scandalous, false, and groundless : and the 
Commons resolved, 'That, notwitlistanding the complaints and 
clamours against the trustees, it did not appear to the House but 
those complaints were groundless : nevertheless, they afterwards 
received several petitions, imploring relief against the said act ; 
and they ordered that the petitioners should be relie veck according- 
ly. Proposals were delivered in for incorporating such as shouui 
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purchase the said forfeitures, on certain terms therein specified, 
according to the rent-roll, when verified and made good to the 
purchasers : but whereas in this rent-roll the value of the estates 
had been estimated at something more than seven hundred and 
sixteen thousand pounds, tliose who undertook to make the pur- 
chase affirmed thev were not worth five hundred thousand pounds ; 
and thus the affair remained in suspense. 

LXVIII. With respect to Scotland, the clamours of that king- 
dom had not yet subsided. When the bill of abjuration passed 
the House of Peers, the £ari of Nottingham had declared, that 
although he differed in opinion from the majority in many parti- 
culars relating to that bill, yet he was a friend to the design of it ; 
and, in order to secure a protestant succession, he thought an 
union of the whole island was absolutely necessary. He there- 
fore moved for an address to the king, ffiat he would dissolve the 
parliament of Scotland now sitting, as the legality of it might be 
called in question, on account of its having been originally a con- 
vention; and that a new parliament should be summoned, that 
they might treat about an union of the two kingdonts. The kina 
bad this affair so much at heart, that even when he was disabled 
from going to the parliament in person, he sent a letter to the 
Commons, expressing an eager desire that a treaty for this pur- 
pose might be set on foot, and earnestly recommending this af- 
fair to the consideration of the House : but, as a new parliament 
in Scotland could not be called without a great risque, while the 
nation was in such a ferment, the project was postponed to a 
more favourable opportunity. 

LXIX. Before the king’s return from Holland, he had con- 
certed with his allies the operations of the ensuing campaign. He 
had engaged in a negotiation with the Prince of Hesse D’Arm- 
stadt, who assured him, that if he would besiege and take tadiz, 
the Admiral of Castile, and divers other grandees of Spain, would 
declare for the House of Austria. The allies had also determin- 
ed upon the siege of Keyserswaert, which the Elector of Cologn 
had delivered into the hands of the French: the Elector of Han- 
over had resolved to disarm the Princes of Wolfenbuttls: the 
king of the Romans and Prince Louis of Baden, undertook to 
invest Landau : and theemparor promised to send a powerful re- 
mfoKement to Prince Eugene in -Italy: hut WUliam did not live 
to see these schemes put in execution. His constitufion was by 
fiiis time almost exhausted, though he endeavoured to conceal 
the effects of his malady, and to repair his health by exercise. 
On the twenty first day of February, in riding to Hampton-Court 
from Kensington, his horse fell under him, and he himself was 
thrown upon the ground with such violence, as produced a frac- 
ture in his coHar-bone. His attendants conveyed him to the pa- 
lace of Hampton-Court, where the fracture was reduced by Ron- 
jat, his seigeanUsurgeon. In the evening he relumed to Kensing- 
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ton ID liis coach, and the tvio ends of the fractured bone having 
been disunited by the jolting of the carriage, were replaced uiidcr 
die inspection of Bidloo, his physician. He seemed to be in a 
fair way of recovering till the first day of h'larch, when his knee 
appeared to be inflamed, with great pain and weakness, ^ext 
day he granted a commission under the great seal to several Peers, 
for passing the bills to which both Houses of parliament had 
agreed, namely, the act of attainder against the pretended Prince 
of Wales ; and another in favour of the quakers, enactuig. That 
their solemn affirmation and declaration sliould be accepted in- 
* stead of an oath in the usual form. 

LXX. On the fourth day of March the king was so well re- 
covered of his lameness, that he took several turns in the gallery 
at Kensington ; but, sitting down on a couch where he fell asleep, 
he was seized with a shivering, which terminated in a fever and 
diarrhoea. He was attended by Sir Thomas Millington, Sir Rich- 
ard Blackniore, Sir Theodore Colledon, Dr. Bidloo, and other 
eminent physicians ; but their prescriptions proved ineffectual. 
On the sixth he granted another commission for passing the bill 
for, the malt-ux, and the act of abjuration ; and being so weak 
that he could not write his name, he, in presence of the lord 
keeper, aud the clerks of parliament, applied a stamp prepared 
for the purpose. The £arl of Albemarle arriving frotn Holland, 
conferred with him in private on the posture of affairs abroad • 
but he received his informations with great coldneu, and said, 
" Je tire ven ma fin. — I approach the end of my life.” In the 
evening he tlianked Dr. Bidloo for his care and tenderness, saying, 
“ 1 know that you and the other learned, phyucians have done 
all that your art can do for my relief; but, finding ail means in. 
effectual, 1 submit.” He received spiritual consolation .'rom 
Archbishop Tenison, and Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury: On Sun- 
day morning tlie sacrament was administered to him. Tlie Lords 
of the privy-council, and divers noblemen attended in the adjoin- 
ing apartments, and to some of them who were admitted he spoke 
a little. ILe thanked Lord Auverquerque for his long and faith- 
ful services : he delivered to Lord Albemarle the keys of his clo- 
set and scrutoire, telling him he knew what to do witli them. He 
enquired for the Earl of Portland : but, being speechless before 
that nobleman arrived, lie grasped his hand, and laid it to his 
heart, with marks of the most tender affection. On the eighth 
day of March he expired, in the fifty-eecond year of his age, after 
having reigned thirteen years. The Lords Lexington and Scar- 
borough, who were in waiting, no sooner perceived the king was 
dead, tlian they ordered Koujat to untie from his left arm a black 
ribbon, to which was affixed a ring, containing some hair of the 
late Queen Mary. The body being opened and embalmed, lay 
in state for some time at Kensington ; and on the twelfth day of 
April was deposited in a vault of Henry’s chapel in Westminster 
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Abbey. In the beginning of May, a will which be had entrusted 
with Monsieur Schuylertiberg, was opened at the Hague. In this 
he had declared his cousin Prince Prison of Nassau, Stadtholder 
of Friesland, his sole and universal heir, and appointed the states- 
general his executors. By a codicil annexed, he had bequeathed 
the lordship of Breevert, and a legacy of two hundred thousand 
guilders, to the Karl of Albemarle. 

LXXI. William HI. was in his person of the middle stature 
thin body, a delicate constitution, subject to an asthma and con- 
tinual cough from his infancy. He had an aquiline nose, spark- 
ling eyes, a large forehead, and a grave solemn aspect. He was 
very sparing .of speech ; his conversation was dry, and his man- 
ner disgusting, except in battle, when his deportment w as free, 
spirited, and animating. In courage, fortitude, and equanimity, 
he rivalled the most eminent warriors of antiquity; and his natural 
sagacity made amends fur the defects in his education, which had 
not been properly superintended. He was* religious temperate 
generally Just and sincere, a stranger to violent transports of pas’ 
sion, and might have passed for one of the best princes of the 
age in which lie lived, had he never ascended the throne of Great 
Britain. But the distinguishing criterion of his character was am- 
bition. To this he sacriticed the punctilios of honour and deco- 
rum, in deposing his own father-in-law and uncle ; and tliis he 
gratified at the expence of the nation that raised him to sovereign 
authority. He aspired to the honour of acting as umpire in all tJie 
contests of Europe ; and the second object of bis attention was, 
the prosperity of that country to which he owed his birth and ex- 
traction. Whether he really thought the interests of the continent 
and Great-Britain were inseparable, or sought only to drag Eng- 
land into the confederacy as a convenient ally, certain it is he in- 
volved these kingdoms in foreign connections, w hich in all proba- 
bility, will be productive of their ruin. In order to establish this 
favourite point, he scrupled not to employ all the engines of co> . 
niptioin by which the morals of the nation were totally debauch- 
ed. He procured a parliamentaiy sanction for a standing army, 
which now seems to be interwoven in the constitution. He intro- 
duced the pernicious practice of borrowing upon remote funds; 
an expedient that necessarily hatched a brood of usurers, brokers, 
contractors, and stock jobbers to prey upon the vitals of their 
country. He entailed upon the nation a growing debt, and a sys- 
tem of politics big with misery, despair, and destruction. 'I'o sum 
up his character in a few words — William was a fatalist in reli- 
gion, indefatigable in war, enterprising in politics, dead to all the 
warm and generous emotions of the human heart, a cold relation, 
an indifferent husband, a disagreeable man, an ungracious prince, - 
and an imperious sovereign. 
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CHAP. VII. 

I. yimie succeeds to the Throne. II. She resolves to fulfil the En- 
gagements of her Predecessor with his Allies. 111. A French 
ifmorial •presented to the States-Gencral. IV. Ihe Queen’s 
Inclination to the Tories. V. IVar declared against France. 
VI. The Parliament prorogued. VII. fVarm (^position to the 
Ministri/ in the Scottish Parliament. VIII. jhei/ recognize 
her Majesty's Authority. IX. The Queen appoints Commis- 
sioners to treat of an Union between England and Scotland. X. 
State oj Affairs on the Continent. XI. Keisersrcaert and Lan- 
dau taken by the Allies. XII. Progress of the Earl of Marl- 
borough in Flanders. XIII. lie narrowly escapes being taken 
by a French Partisan. XIV. The Imperialists are worsted at 
Fridlingnen. XV. Hattie of Luzzara, in Italy, XVI. The 
King of .Szceden defeats Augustus at Lissonin Folund. XVII. 
Fruitless Expedition to Cadiz by the Duke of Ormond and Sir 
George Hooke. XVIll. They take and destroy the Sf)anish 
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in the thirty-eighth year of her age, to the general satisfaction of 
all parties. Even the Jacobites seemed pleased with her elevation, 
on the supposition, that as in all probability she would leave no 
heirs of her own body, the dictates of natural aflcctiun would in- 
duce her to alter the succession in favour of her own brother. 
She had been taught to cherish warm sentiments of the tories, 
whom she considered as the friends of monarchy, and the true sons 
of the church ; and they had always professed an inviolable attach- 
ment to her person and interest; but her conduct was wholly in- 
fluenced by the Countess of Marlborough, a woman of an impe- 
rious temper, and intriguing genius, who had been intimate with 
the princess from her tender years, and gained a surprising ascen- 
dancy over her. Anne had undergone some strange vicissitudes 
of fortune iii_consequence of her father’s e.xpulsion, and sustained 
a variety of mortifications in the late reign, during which she con- 
ducted herself with such discretion, as left little or no pretence 
for censure or resentment. Such conduct, indeed, was, in a great 
measure, owing to a natural temperance of disposition, not easily 
ruffled or infiained. She was zealously devoted to the Church of 
England, from which her father had used some endeavours to de- 
tach her before the revolution ; and she lived in great harmony 
with her husband, to whom she boreaeven cliildren, all of whom 
she had already survived. William had no sooner yielded up his 
breath, than the privy-council in a body waited on the new queen, 
who, in a short, but sensible speech, assured them, that no pains 
nor diligence should be wanting on her part, to preserve and sup- 
port the religion, laws, and liberties of her country, to maintain 
the succession in the protestant line, and the gorermiient in church 
and state, as by law established. She declared her resolution to 
carry on the preparations for opposing the exorbitant power of 
France, and to assure the allies, that she would pursue the true 
interest of England, together with theirs, for the support of the 
common cause. Tlie membera of the privy-council having taken 
the oaths, she ordered a proclamation to be published signifying _ 
her pleasure, that all persons in oflice of authority or government,, 
at the decease of the late king, should so continue till further di- 
rection. By virtue of an act passed in the late reign, the parlia- 
ment continued sitting even after the King’s death. Both Houses 
met immediately, and unanimously voted an address of condolence 
and congratulation ; and, in the afternoon, the queen was pro- 
claimed. Next day, the Lords and Commons severally attended 
her with an adilress, congratulating her majesty’s accession to tlie 
throne ; and assuring her of their firm resolution to support her 
against all her enemies whatsoever. The Lords acknowledgect, 
that tlreir great los.s was no otherwwe to be repaired but by a vi- 
gorous adherence to her majesty and her allies, in the prosecution 
of those measures already concerted to reduce the exorbitant 
power of France. The Commons declared, they would maintain 
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the succession otUic crown in the protestant line, and efFectual* 
ly provide for the public credit of the nation, lliese addrMses 
were graciously received by the queen, who, on the eleventh day of 
March, went to the House of Peers with the usual solemnity, 
where, in a speech to both Houses, she expressed her satisfaction 
at their unanimous concurrence with her opinion, that too much 
could not be done for the encouragement of their allies in hum- 
bling the power of France ; and desired they would consider of _ 
pro|>cr methods towards obtaining an union between England and 
Scotland. She observed to the Commons, that the revenue for 
defraying the expcnces of civil government was expired ; and slie 
relied entirely on their affection for iu being Supplied in such a 
manner as should be most suitable to the honour and dignity of 
the crown. She declared it should be her constant endeavour to 
make them the best return for their duty and affection, by a care- 
ful and diligent administration for the good of all her subjects. 

" And as 1 know my own heart to be entirely English (continued 
“ she) I can very sincerely assure you, there is not any thing you 
can expect or desire from me, which 1 shall not be ready to do 
for the happiness and prosperity of England ; and you shall al- 
“ ways find me a strict and religious observer of my word." These 
assurances were extremely agreeable to the parliament ; and she 
received the thanks of both Houses. Addresses of congratulation 
were presented by the bishop and clergy of London ; by the dis- 
senters in and about that city ; and, by all the counties, cities, 
towns, and corporations of England, she declared her attachment 
to the church : she promised her protection to the Dissenters ; and 
received the compliments of all her subjects with such affability as 
insured their affection. 

11. William’s death was no sooner known at the Hague, than 
all Holland was filled with consternation. 'I'he states immediate- 
ly assembled, and for some time, gazed at each other in silent fear 
and astonishment. ITiey sighed, wept, and interchanged embraces 
and vows, that they would act with unanimity, and expend their 
dearest blood in defence of their country. Then they dispatched 
letters to the cities and provinces, informing tliem, of this unfor- 
tunate event, and exhorting them to union and perseverance. 'Hie 
express from England having brought the queen’s speech to her 
privy-council, it was translated and publish^, to revive the droop- 
ing spiriu of the people. Next day Pensionary Fagel imparted 
to the states of Holland a letter which he bad received from the 
Earl of Marlborough, containing assurances, in the Queen's name, 
of union and assistance. In a few days, the Queen wrote a letter 
in the French language to the states, coiihrmiiig these assurances: 
it was delivered by Mr. Stanhope, whom she had furnished with 
fresh credentials as envoy from England. Thus animated, the 
States resolved to prosecute vigorous measures : their resolutions 
were still more inspirited by the arrival of the Earl of Marlbo- 
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rougii, whom the queen-honoured with the order of the garter, 
and invested with the character of ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the states -gencnil: he was likewise declared 
captain-general of her forces both at home and abroad. He as- 
sured the states, that her Britannic majesty would maintain the 
alliances which had been concluded by the late king, and do every 
thing that the common concerns of Europe required. The speech 
was answered by Dickvelt, president of the week, who, in the 
name of the states, expressed their hearty thanks to her majesty : 
and their resolutions of concurring with her in a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the common interest. 

III. The importance of William’s life was eviiiced hy the joy 
that diffused itself through the kingdom" of France at the news of 
his decease. The person who first brought the tidings to C.'ilais 
was imprisoned by the governor, until his information was con- 
firmed. The court of Versailles could hardly restrain their tran- 
sports so as to preserve common decorum : the people of Paris 
openly rejoiced at the event : all decency was laid aside at Rome, 
where this incident produced such indecent raptures, that Car- 
dinal Grimani, the imperial minister, complained of them to the 
pope, as an insult on his master the emperor, who was Williaiu’a 
friend, confederate, and ally. The French king dispatched cre- 
dentials to Barre, whom the Count U'Avaux had left at the 
Hague to manage the affairs of F'lance, together with instructions 
to renew the negotiation with tlie states, in hope of detaching 
them from the alliance. This minister presented a memorial, im- 
plying severe reflections on King W illiam, and the past conduct 
of the Dutch ; and insinuating, that now they had recovered their 
liberty, the court of France hoped tliey would consult their true 
■interest. 'Fhe Count de Goes, envoy from the emperor, animad- 
verted on these expressions in another memorial, which was like- 
wise published : the slates produced in public an answer to the 
same remonstrance, expressing their resentment at the insolence 
of such insinuations, and their veneration fur the memory of their 
late atadholder. The Earl of Marlborough succeeded m every 
part of his negotiation. He animated the Dutch to a full exertion 
of their vigour ; he concerted the operations of the campaign : he 
agreed witli the states-gencral and the imperial minister, that war 
should be declared against France on the same day, at Vienna, 
London, and the Hague; and on the third of April embarked for 
England, after having acquired the entire confidence of those who 
governed the United Provinces. , 

1702. IV. By this time the House of Commons in England 
had settled the civil list upon the queen for her life. VN hen the 
bill received the royal assent, she assured them, that one hundred 
thousand pounds of this reveuue should be applied to the public 
service of tlie current year : at tlie same time, she passed another 
bill, for receiving and examining the public accounts. A com-; 
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mission for this purpose was granted in the preceding reign, Init 
had been for some years discontinued ; and, indeed, always pro- 
ved ineffectual to detect and punish those individuals who shame- 
fully pillaged their country. The villainy was so complicated, the 
vice so general, and the delinquents so powerfully screened by 
artifice and interest, as to elude all enquiry. On the twenty-fourth 
day of March the oath of abjuration was taken by the speaker and 
members, according to an act for the further security of her majesr 
ty’s person, and the succession of the crown in the protestant line, 
and for extinguishing the liopes of the pretended Prince of Wales. 
The queen’s inclination to the tories plainly appeared in her choice 
of ministers. Doctor John Sharp, archbishop of York, became 
her ghostly director and counsellor in all ecclesiastical affairs. 'The 
Earl of Rochester was continued lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and 
enjoyed a great sliare of her majesty’s conhdence : the privy-seal 
was entrusted to the Marquis of Normanby : the Earl of Notting- 
ham and Sir Charles Hedges were appointed secretaries of state: 
The Earl of Abingdon, Viscount Weymouth, Lord Dartmouth,, 
fsir Christopher Musgrave, Grenville, Howe, Gower, and Ilar- 
court, were admitted as members of the privy-council, together 
witlr Sir Edward Seymour, now declared comptroller of the 
household. 'I'lie Lord Godolphin declined accepting the office of 
lord high treasurer, until he was over-ruled by the persuasions of 
Marlborough, to whose eldest daughter his son was married. This 
nobleman refused to command the forces abroad, unless the trea- 
sury should be put into the hands of Godolphin, on whose punc- 
tuality in point of remittances he knew he could depend. George 
Prince of Denmark, was invested with the title of generalissimo 
of all the queen’s forces bv sea and land ; and afterwards created 
lord high admiral, the Earl of Pembroke having been dismissed 
from tliis office with the offer of a large pension, which he gene- 
rously refused. Prince George, as admiral, was assisted by a 
council, consi.sting of Sir George Rooke, Sir David Michel, 
George Churchill, and Richard Hill. 'I'hough the legality of 
this board was doubted, the parliament had such respect and 
veneration for the queen, that it was suffered to act without ques- 
tion. 

V. A rivalship for the queen’s favour already appeared between 
the Earls of Rochester and Marlborough, 'llic former, as first 
cousin to the queen, and chief of the tory faction, maintained con- 
siderable influence in the council : but even there the interest of 
his rival predominated. Marlborough wa.s not only the better 
courtier, but, by the canal of his countess, actually directed the 
qiieeii in all her resolutions. Rochester proposed in council, that 
tlic English should avoid a declaration of war with France, aqd 
act as auxiliaries only. He was seconded by' some other meiti- 
bers: buA the- opinion of Marlborough preponderated. He ob- 
served, that the honour of the nation was concerned to fulfil the 
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late king’* engagemenU ; and affirmed that France could never be 
reduced within due bounds, unless the English would enter as 
principals in the quarrel. This allegation was supported by the 
Dukes of Somerset and Devonshire, the Earl of Pembroke, and 
the majority of the council. The queen being resolved to de- 
clare war, communicated her intention to the House of Com- 
mons, by whom it was approved; and on the fourth day of May 
the declaration was solemnly proclaimed. The King of France 
was, in this proclamation, taxed with having taken possession of 
great part of the Spanish dominions ; with designing to invade 
the liberties of Europe, and obstruct the freedom of navigation 
and commerce ; with having offered an unpardonable insult to the 
queen and her throne, by taking upon him to declare the pretend- 
ed Prince of Wales King of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
three declarations of the emperor, England, and the states-gene- 
ral, which were published in one day, did not fail to disconcert, 
as well as to provoke, the French monarch. When his minister 
de Torcy recited them in his hearing, he spoke of the queen with 
some acrimony ; but with respect to tlie states-general, he decla- 
red with great emotion, that “ Messieurs the Dutch merchants 
“ should one day repent of their insolence and presumption, in 
“ declaring war against so powerful a monarch he did not, 
however, produce his declaration till the third day of July. 

VT. The House of Commons, in compliance with the queen’s 
desire, brought in a bill, empowering her majesty to name com- 
missioners to treat with the Scots for an union of the two king- 
doms. It met with warm opposition from Sir Edward Seymour, 
and other tory members, who discharged abundance of satire and 
ridicule upon the Scottish nation : but the measure seemed so 
necessary at that juncture, to secure the protestant succession 
against the practices of France, and the claims of the pretender, 
fhat the majority espoused the bill, which passed through both 
Houses, and on the sixth day of May received the royal assent, 
together with some bills of less importance. The enemies of the 
late king continued to revile his memory *. They even charged 
him with having formed a design of excluding the Princess Anne 
from the throne, and of introducing the Elector of Hanover as 
bis own immediate successor. This report had been so industri- 
onsly circulated, that it began to gain credit all over the kingdom. 
Several peers interested themselves in William’s character ; and a 
motion was made in the Upper House, that the truth of this re- 
port should be enquired into. The House immediately desired 

* In tlieir hours of debauch the; dmnk to the health of Sorrel, meaning the 
horse thnt fell with the king; and, under the appellation of the little gentleman 
ill velvet, toasted the mole timt raised tlic bill over which the horse Irad stum- 
bled. As the beast had formerly belonged to Sir John Fenwick, they insinu- 
ated that William's fate was a judgment upon him, for his cruelty to that gen- 
tleman ; and a lAtin epigram wot written on the occasioii. 
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Uiat those Lords who had visited llie late king's papers wonld in- 
timate whether or not they had found any among them relating to 
t!ie queen’s succession, or to tlie succession of the house of Han- 
over. 'i'hey forthwith declared, that nothing of tliat sort appear- 
ed. ’’Ilien the House resolved. That the report was groundless, 
false, villainous, and scandalous, to the dishonour of the late 
king's memory, and highly lending to die disservice of her present 
majesty, whom they besougiit to give order that the authors or 
publishers of such scandalous reports sliould be prosecutcti by 
the attorney-genera!. Hie same censure was passed upon some 
libels and pamphlets, tending to inflame the faction of the king- 
dom, and to propagate a spirit of irreligion *. On the twenty 
first day of May, the Coninions, in an address, advised her majes- 
ty to engage the emperor, the states-geiieral, and her other allies, 
to join with her in prohibiting all intercourse with Trance and 
Spain ; and to concert such methods with the states-geiieral as 
might most elfecinaily secure the trade of her subjects and allies. 
The Lords presented another address, desiring the queen would 
encourage her subjects to equip privateers, as the preparations of 
the enemy seemed to be made for a piratical war, to the internip- 
tion of commerce : they likewise exhorted her majesty to grant 
coniniissioiis or charters to all persons who sliould make such ac- 
qiiisiti-ons in the Indies, as slie in her great wisdom sliould judge 
most expedient for llie good of her kingdoms. On tlie twenty- 
fifth day of May, the queen having passed several public and pri- 
vate + bills, dismissed the parliament by prorogation, after having, 
in a sliorl speech, thanked ihcni for their zeal, recommended 
unanimity, and declared she would carefully preserve and main-, 
tain the act of toleration. 

Vll. Ill Scotland a warm contest arose between the revolu- 
tioners and those in the opposition, coiiceniiiig the existe'nce of 
the present parliament, 'i'he qtiecii had signilied her accession to 
the throne, in a letter to her privy-council for Scotland, desiring 
tliey would contiime to act in that office, until she should send a 
new comission. Mean while she authorized them to publish a 
proclamation, ordering all officers of state, counsellors, and 
magistrates, to act in all things conforniably to the coniniissioiis 
and instructions of his late majesty, until new commissions should 

* Doctor Rinkes, in n sermon preached before tlie Convocation, on the tliir- 
tietl) day of January, drew a parallel lietween the sun'eriiigs of Christ and those 
of King Charles, to which hast he gave the preference, in point of right, diame- 
ter, and station. 

t During this short session, the queen gave her assent to an act for laving a 
duty upon land ; to another for encouraging the Greenland trade: to a third 
for making good the deficiencies, and the puhlic credit : to a fourth for continu- 
ing the imprisonment of Counter, and other conspirators against King William: 
to a fifth for the relief of protesiant purchasers of the forfeited estates of Ire- 
land : to a sixth, enlarging the time for taking the oath of abjuration : to a se. 
venth, obliging the Jews to maintain and provide for their protestant children. ' 
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b« prepared. She likewise assured them of her firm resolution 
to protect them in their religion, laws, and liberties, and in the 
established government of the church. She had already in pre- 
sence of twelve Scottish counsellors, taken the coronation oath 
for that kingdom : but those who wanted to embroil the affairs of 
their country affirmed, that this was an irregular way of proceed- 
ing, and that the oath ought to have been tendered by persons de- 
puted for that purpose, either by the parliament, or the privy- 
council of the kingdom. 'I'he present ministry, consisting of the 
Duke of Queensberry, the Earls of Marchmont, Melvil, Sea- 
field, Hyndford, and Selkirk, were devoted to revolution prin- 
ciples, and desirous that tlie parliament should continue, in pur- 
suance of a late act for continuing tlie parliament that should be 
then in being, six months after the death of the king ; and that it 
should assemble in twenty days after that event. 'I'he queen had, 
by several adjournments, deferred the meeting almost three months 
after the king’s decease ; and, therefore, the anti-revolutioners 
affirmed that it was dissolved. 'Fhe Duke of Hamilton was at the 
head of this party, which clamoured loudly for a new parliament. 
This noblem.m, together with the Marquis' of 'I’weedale, the 
Earls Marshal and Rothes, and many other noblemen, repaired 
to London, in order to make the queen acquainted with their ob- 
jections to the continuance of the present parliament. She ad- 
mitted them to her presence,, and calmly heard their allegations: 
but ehe was determined, by the advice of her privy-council for 
that kingdom, who were of opinion that the nation was in too 
great a ferment to hazard the convocation of a new parliament. 
According to the queen’s last adjouniment, the parliament met at 
Edinburgh on the ninth day of June, the Duke of Queensberry 
having been appointed bigh-commissioner. Before the queen’s 
commission was read, the Duke of Hamilton, for himself and his 
adherents, declared their satisfaction at her majesty’s accession to 
the throne, not only on account of her undoubted right by de- 
scent, but likewise because of her many personal virtues and roy- 
al qualities. He said they were resolved to sacrifice their lives 
and fortunes in defence of her majesty’s right against all her ene- 
mies whatever; but at the same time, they thought themselves 
bound in duty to give tlieir opinion, that tiiey were not warranted 
by law to sit and act as a parliament, lie then read a paper to 
the following effect : That forasmuch as, by tlie fundamental laws 
and constitution of this kingdom, all parliaments do dissolve on 
the death of their sovereign, except in so far as innovated by an 
act in the preceding reign, that the parliament in being at his ma- 
jesty’s decease should meet, and act what might be needful for 
the defence of the true protestant religion, as by law established, 
and for the maintenance of the succession to the crown, as settled 
by the claim of right, and for the preservation and security of 
4he public peace : and seeing these ends arc fully answered by her 
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majesty’s succession to the throne, we conceive ourselves not now 
warranted by law to meet, sit, or act ; and, therefore, do dissent 
trom any thing that shall be done or acted. The Duke having 
recited this paper, and formally protested against the proceedings 
of the parliament, withdrew with seventy-nine members, amidst 
die acclamations of the people. 

Notwithstanding their secession, the commissioners, who re- 
tained a much greater number, produced the queen’s letter, sig- 
nifying her resolution to maintain and protect her subjects in the 
full possession of their religion, laws, liberties, and the presby- 
terian discipline. She informed them of her having declared war 
against France: she exhorted them to provide competent supplies 
for maintaining such a number of forces as might be necessary for 
disappointing the enemies’ designs, and preserving the present ha{>- 
py settlement ; and she earnestly recommended to their considera- 
tion an union of thejwo kingdoms. The Duke of Queensberry 
and the Earl of Marchmont having enforced the different articles 
of this letter, committees were appointed for the security of the 
kingdom, for controverted elections, fur drawing up an answer 
to her majesty’s letter, and for revising the minutes. Mean while, 
the Duke of Hamilton and his adherents sent the Lord lllantyre 
to l..oiidon, with an address to the queen, who refused to receive 
it, but wrote another letter to the parliament, expressing her re- 
solution to maintain tlieir dignity and authority against all oppo- 
sers. They, in answer to the former, had assured her, that the 
groundless' secession of some members should increase and 
strengthen their care and zeal for her majesty’s service. Tliey ex- 
pelled Sir .Alexander Jiruce, for having given vent to some re- 
flections against presbytery. The lord advoeate prosecuted the 
faculty of advocates before the parliament, for having passed a 
vote among themselves in favour of the protestation and address of 
the dissenting members. The faculty was severely reprimanded; 
but the whole nation seemed to resent the proseelition. 'Fhe par- 
liament passed an act for recognizing her majesty’s royal authori- 
ty ; another for adjourning the court of jiidicainrc called the ses- 
sion ; a third declaring this meeting of parliament legal ; and for- 
bidding any person to disown, quarrel, or impugn the dignity and 
authority thereof, under the penalty of high treason : a fourth fur 
securing the true protestant religion and presbyterian church gov- 
emmeut ; a fifth fora land-tax: and a sixth enabling her majesty 
to appoint commissioners for au union between the two king- 
doms. , 

IX. The Earl of Marchmont, of his own accord, and even con- 
trary to the advice of the high commissioner, brought in a bill for 
abjuring the pretended Prince of Wales; but this was not support- 
ed by tile court party, as the comniissiontr had no instructions 
how to act on the occasion. Perhaps the queen and her English 
niiaistry resolved to keep the succession open in Scotland, as a 
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check upon the whigs a>id house of Hanover. On the thirtieth 
day of June, the commissioner adjourned the parliament, after 
having thanked them for their cheerfulness and unanimity in their 
proceedings ; and the chiefs of the opposite parties hastened to 
London to make their different representations to the queen and 
her ministry. In the mean time, she appointed coniissioners for 
treating about the union ; and they met at the cockpit on the 
twenty-second day of October. On the twentieth day of the next 
month, they adjusted preliminaries, importing, Tliat nothing 
agreed on among themselves should be binding, except ratified 
by her majesty and the respective parliaments of both nations ; 
and that, unless all the heads proposed for the treaty were agreed 
to, no particular thing agreed on should be binding. The queen 
visited them in December, in order to quicken their mutual en- 
deavours. They agreed, that the two kingdoms should be inse- 
parably united into one monarchy, under her majesty, her heirs, 
and successors, and under the same limitations, according to the 
acts of settlement ; but, when the Scottish commissioners propo- 
sed that the rights and privileges of their company trading to Afri- 
ca and the Indies should be preserved and maintained, such a diffi- 
culty arose as could not be surmounted, and no further progress 
was made in this commission. The tranquillity of Ireland was 
not interrupted by any new commotion. That kingdom was ruled, 
by justices whom the Earl of Rochester had appointed ; and the 
trustees for the forfeited estates maintained their authority. 

X. While Britain was engaged in these civil transactions, her 
allies were not idle on the continent, lire old Duke of Zell, and 
his nephew, the Elector of Brunswick, surprised the Dukes of 
Wolfenbnttle and Saxe-Gotha, whom they compelled to renounce 
their attachments to' France, and concur in tire common-councils 
of the Empire. Thus tlie north of Germany was re-united to the 
interest of the confederates ; and the princes would have been in a 
condition to assist tliem effectually, had not tlie neighbourhood 
of the war in Poland deterred them from parting with their for- 
ces. England and the states-general endeavoured in vain to me- 
diate a peace between the Kings of Sweden and Poland. Charles 
was become enamoured of war, and ambitious of conquest. He 
threatened to invade Saxony through the dominions of Prussia. 
Augustus retired to Cracow, while Charles penetrated to Warsaw, 
and even ordered the Cardinal-primate to summon a diet for choos- 
ing a new king. The situation of affairs, at this juncture, was 
far from being favourable to the allies. The court of Vienna had 
tampered in vain with the Elector of Bavaria, who made use of 
this negotiation to raise his terms with Louis. His brother, the 
Elector of Cologn, admitted French garrisons into Liege, and. all 
his places on the Rhine. The Elector of Saxony was too hard 
pressed by the King of Sweden, to spare his full proportion of 
troops to the allies ; the King of Prussia was over-awed by the 
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vicinity of the Swedish conqueror : the Duke of Savoy had joined 
his forces to those of France, aud over-run the whole state of 
Milan ; and the pope, though he professed a neutrality, evinced 
himself strongly biassed to the French interests. 

XI. The war was begun in the name of the Elector Palatine 
with the siege of Keiserswaert, which was invested in the month 
of April by the Prince of Nassau-Saarburgh, Mareschal-du-Camp 
to the emperor : under this officer the Dutch troops served as 
auxiliaries, because war had not yet been declared by the states- 
geiieral. The French garrison made a desperate defence. They 
worsted the besiegers in divers sallies, and maintained the place 
until it was reduced to a heap of aslies. At length the allies made 
a general attack upon the counterscarp and ravelin, which they 
carried after a very obstinate engagement, with the loss of two 
thousand men. 'Hien the garrison capitulated on honourable 
terms, and the fortifications were razed. During this siege, which 
lasted from the eighteenth day of April to the middle of June, 
Count 'I'allard posted himself on the opposite side of tlie Rhine, 
from w hence he supplied tlie town with fresh troops and ammu- 
nitiuii, and annoyed the besiegers with his artillery : but finding 
it impossible to save the place, he joined the grand army, com- 
manded by the Duke of Burgundy in the Netherlands. The siege 
of Keiserswaert was covered by a body of Dutch troops under the 
Earl of Athlone, who lay encamped in the duchy of Cleve. Mean 
while General Coehorn, at the head of another detachment, en- 
tered Flanders, demolished the French lines between the forts of 
Donat and Isabella, and laid tlie chatellanie of Bruges under con- 
tribution : but a considerable body of French troops advancing 
under the Marqufs de Bedmar, and the Count de la Motte, he 
overdowed the country, and retired under the walls of Sluys. 
'J'he Duke of Burgundy, who had taken the coniniand of die 
French army under Boufflers, encamped at Zanten, near Cleve, 
and laid a scheme for surprising Nimeguen; in which, however, 
he was- baffled by the vigilance and activity of Athlone, who, 
guessing his design, marched thidier, and encamped under the 
cannon of the town. In the beginning of J une, Landau was in- 
vested by Prince Louis of Baden; in July, the King of the Ro- 
mans arrived in the camp of the besiegers, with such pomp and 
magnificence as exhausted his father’s treasury. ^On the nindi 
day of September, the citadel was taken by assault; and then the 
town surrendered. 

Xlf. When the Earl of Marlborough arrived in Holland, the 
Earl of Athlone in quality of Vcldt-Marcschal, insisted upon an 
equal command with the English general : but the states obliged 
him to yield this point in favour of Marlborough, whom they de- 
clared generalissimo of all their forces. In the beginning of July 
he repaired to the camp at Nimeguen, where he soon assembled 
an army of sixty thousand men, well provided with all necessaries; 
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Uicii he convoked a council of the general officers, to concert the 
operations of the campaign. On the sixteenth day of the month 
he passed the Maese, and encamped at Over-asselt, within two 
leagues and a half of the enemy, wlio had entrenched themselves 
between Goch and Geuap. He afterwards repassed the river be- 
low the Grave, and removed to Gravenbroeck, where he was 
Joined by the British train of artillery from Holland. On the se- 
cond day of August, he advanced to Petit-Brugel, and the French, 
retired before him, leaving Spanish Guelderland to his discretioih 
He had resolved to hazard an engagement, and issued orders ac- 
cordingly : but he was restrained by the Dutch deputies, vho 
were afraid of their own interest, in case the battle should have 
proved unfortunate, llie Duke of Burgundy finding himself obli- 
ged to retreat before the allied army, rather than expose himself 
longer to such a mortifying indignity, returned to Versailles, leav- 
ing the command to Boufflers, who lost the confidence of [..ouis 
by the ill success of this campaign. I'he deputies of the states- 
general having represented to the Earl of Marlborough the advan- 
tages that would accrue to Holland, from his dispossessing the 
enemy of the places tliey maintained in the Spanish Guelderland, 
by which the navigation of the Maese was obstructed, and the 
important town of Maestricht in a manner blocked np, he resolved 
to deliver them from such a troublesome neighbourhood. He de- 
tached General Scultz with a body of troops to reduce the town 
and castle of VVerk, which were surrendered after a slight resis- 
tance. In the beginning of September he undertook the siege of 
Venlo, which capitulated on" the twenty-fifth day of the month, 
after fort St. Michael had been stormed and taken by Lord Cults, 
and the English volunteers, among whom the young Earl of Hun- 
tingdon distinguished himself by very extraordinary acts of valour. 
Then the general invested Ruremonde, which he reduced after a 
very obstinate defence, together, with the fort of Stevenswaei t, 
situated on the same river. Boufflers, confounded at the rapidity 
of Marlborough’s success, retired towards Liege, in order to cover 
that city : but at the approach of the confederates, he retired with 
precipitation to Tongeren, from whence he directed his route to- 
wards Brabant, with a view to defend such places as the allies 
had no design to attack. - When the Earl of Marlborough arri- 
ved at i-iege, he found the suburbs of St. Walburgh had been set 
on fire by the French garrison, who had retired into the citadel 
and the Chartreux. The allies 'took immediate possession of the 
city ; and in a few days opened the trenches against tlie citadel, 
which was taken by assault. On this occasion, the Hereditary 
prince of Hesse Cassel charged at the head of the grenadiers, and 
was the first person who mounted the breach. Violani the go- 
vernor, and the Duke of Charost, were made pri.soners. Three 
Imndred thousand florins in gold and silver were found in the cita- 
del, besidcs-notes fur above one million, drawn upon substantial 
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mercliants in Lijgc, who paid the money. Immediately after 
this exploit, the garrison of the Chartreux capitulated on honour- 
able terms, and were conducted to Antwerp. By the succeas of 
this campaign, the Earl of Marlborough raised his military cha- 
racter above all censure, and confirmed himself in the entire con- 
fidence of the states-general, who, in the beginning of the season, 
had trembled for Nimeguen, and now saw the enemy driven back 
into their own dominions. 

XIII. IVhen the army broke up in November, the general re- 
paired to Maesiricht, from whence he proposed to return to the 
Hague by water. Accordingly, he embarked in a large boat, 
with five-and-tweniy soldiers, under the command of a lieutenant. 
Next morning he was joined at Kuremonde by Coehorn, in a 
larger vessel, with sixty men: and they were moreover escorted 
by fifty troopers who rode along the bank of the river. The large 
boat outsailed the other, and the horsemen mistook their way in 
the dark. A rrench partisan, witli five and -thirty men from 
Guelders, who lurked among the rushes in wait for prey, seized 
the rope by which the boat was drawn, hauled it ashore, dischar- 
ged their small arms and hand-grenades, then rushing into it, se^ 
cured the soldiers before they could put themselves into a posture 
of defence. The Earl of Marlborough was accompanied by 
General Opdam, and Mynheer Guelderinalsen, one of the depu- 
ties, who were provided with passports. The earl had neglected 
this precaution ; but recollecting he had an old passport for his 
brother General Churchill, he produced it without any emotion ; 
and the partisan was in such confusion that he never examined 
the date. Nevertheless, he rifled their baggage, carried off the 
guard as prisoners, and allowed the boat to proceed. The gover- 
nor of Venlo receiving information that the earl was surprised by 
a party, - and conveyed to Gueldres, immediately marched out 
with his whole garrison to invest that place. The same imperfect 
account being transmitted to Holland, filled the whole province 
with consternation. The states forthwith assembling, resolved 
that all their forces should march immediately to Gueldres, and 
threaten the garrison of the place with the utmost extremities, un- 
less they would immediately deliver the general. But, before these 
orders could be dispatched, the Earl arrived at the Hague, to the 
inexpressible joy of the people, who already looked upon him as 
dieir saviour and protector. 

XIV. The French arms were not quite so unfortunate on the 
Hhine as in Flanders. The elector of Bavaria surprised the city 
of Ulm in Stiabia, by a stratagem, and then declared for France, 
which h.ad by this time complied w ith all his demands. The diet 
of the empire assembled at Katisbon were so incensed at his con- 
duct in seizing tlie city of Ulm by perfidy, that they presented a 
memorial to his imperial majesty, requesting he would proceed 
•gaiust the elector, according to the constitutions of the empire. 
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HieT resolved, by a plurality of voices, to declare war in the 
name of the empire, against the French king and the Duke of 
Anjou, for having invaded several fiefs of the empire in Italy, tiie 
arcnbi.shopric of Cologn, and the diocese of Liege : and they for- 
bad ills ministers of Bavaria and Cologn to appear in the general 
diet. In vain did tliese powers protest against their proceedings. 
I'he empire’s declaration of war was published and notified, in 
the name of the diet, to the Cardinal of Liicberg, tlie emperor’s 
commissioner. Mean while the French made themselves masters 
of Neuburgh, in the circle of Suabia, while Louis Prince of Ba- 
den, being weakened by sending off detachments, was obliged to 
lie inactive in his camp near Fndlinguen. Tlie French army was 
divided into two bodies, command^ by the Marquis de Villars 
and the Count de Guiscard ; and the prince, thinking himself in 
danger of being enclosed by the enemy, resolved to decamp. Vil- 
lars immediately passed the Rhine, to fall upon him in his retreat; 
and an obstinate engagement ensuing, the imperialists were over- 
powered by numbers. The prince, having lost two thousand men, 
abandoned the field of battle to the enemy, together with his bag- 
gage, artillery, and ammunition, and retired towards Staiiffen, 
without being pursued. Tlie French army, even after they had 
gained the battle, wore unaccountably seized with such a panic, 
that if the imperial general had faced them with two regiments, 
he would have snatched the victory from Villars who was upon 
this occasion saluted Mareschal of France by the soldiers ; and 
neat day the town of Fridlinguen surrendered. The prince being 
joined by some troops under General llmngen, and other rein- 
forcements, resolved to give battle to the enemy ; but Villars de- 
clined an engagement, and repassed the Rhine. Towards the 
latter end of October, Count Tallard, and the Marquis de Lo- 
rn aire, with a body of eighteen thousand men, reduced Triers and 
Traerbach : on the other hand, tlie Prince of Hesse Cassel, with 
a detachment from the allied army at Liege, retook from the 
French the towns of Zinch, Lintz, Brisac, and Andernach. 

XV. In Italy, Prince Eugene laboured under a total neglect 
of the imperial court, where his,enemies, on pretence of support- 
ing the King of the Romans in his first campaign, wean^ the 
emperor’s attention c.itirely from his affairs on the other side of 
the Alps ; so tliat he left his best army to- moulder away for want 
of recruits and reinforcements. I’he prince, thus abandoned, 
could not prevent the Duke de Vendome from relieving Mantua, 
and was obliged to relinquish some other places he had taken. 
Philip King of Spain, being inspired with the ambition of putting 
an end to the war in this country, sailed in person for Naples, 
where he was visited by the Cardinal-legate, with a compliment 
from the pope; yet he could not obtain tlie investiture of the 
kingdom from his holiness. 'Die emperor, however, was so dis- 
gusted at the embassy which the pope had sent to Philip, that he 
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ordered his ambassador at Rome to withdraw. Philip proceeded 
from Naples to Pinal, under convoy of the French fleet, which 
had brought him to Italy : Here he had an interview witli the 
Duke of Savoy, who began to be alarmed at the prospect of the 
king’s being master of the Milanese; and in a letter to the Duke 
de Veiidonie, he forbade him to engage Prince Kiigene until he 
himself should arrive ni the camp. Prince Eugene understanding 
that the French army intended to attack Luzarra and Guastalhi, 
passed the Po, with an army of about half the number of the 
enei'iy, and posted himself behind the --jlyke of Zero, in such a 
manner that the French were ignorant of his situation. He con- 
cluded, that on tiieii arrival at the ground they had chosen, the 
horse would march out to forage, w hile the rest of the anny would 
be employed in pitching tents, and providing for their refreslinieiit. 
His design was to seize that opportunity of attacking them, not 
doubting that he sliouhl obtain a complete victory : but he tvas 
disappointed by mere accident. An adjutant, with an advanced 
guard, had the curiosity to ascend the dyk?, in order to view the 
country, when he discovered the imperial infantry lying on their 
faces, and their liorse in the rear, ranged in order of battle. Tlie 
French camp was immediately alarmed ; and as the intermediate 
ground was covered with hedges, which obliged the assailants to 
defile, the enemy were in a posture of defence, before the impe- 
rialists could advance to action ; nevertheless, the prince attacked 
them with great vivacity, in hopes of disosdering their line, which 
gave way in several places : but night interposing, he was obliged 
to desist ; and in a few days the F’rench reduced Luzarra and 
Guastalla. 'I'he prince, however, maintained his post, and Phi- 
lip returned to Spain, without having obtained any considerable 
advantage. 

XVI. ’Hie French king employed all his artifice and intrigues 
ill raising up new enemies against the confederates. He is said 
to have bribed Count Mansfield, president of the council of war 
at Vienna, to withhold the supplies from Prince Eugene in Italy. 
At the Ottoman Porte he had actually gained over the Vizir who 
engaged to renew the war with the emperor. But the Mufti and 
all the other great officers were avefse to this design, and the Vi- 
zir fell a saciitice to their resentment Louis continued to em- 
broil the kingdom of Poland 'by means of the cardinal primate. 
The young King of Sweden advanced to Lissaii, where he defeat- 
ed Augustus. Then he took possession of Cracow’, and raised 
contributions ; nor could he be persuaded to retreat, altliougli the 
Muscovites and Lithuanians had ravaged Livonia, and even made 
an irruption into Sweden. 

XVII. The operations of, the combined squadrons at sea did 
not fully answer the expectation of the public. On the twelfth 
day of May, Sir John Mundeii sailed with twelve ships to iuter- 
cept a French squadron appointed as a convoy to a new viceroy 
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uf Mexico, from Corunna to the West Indies. On the tvfenty 
eighth day of die month, he chased fourteen sail of French ships 
into Corunna, llien he called a council of war, in which it was 
•greed, that as the place was strongly fortified, and by the inteU 
ligence they had received it appeared that seventeen of the enemy’s 
ships of war rode at anchor in the harbour, it would be expedient 
for them to follow the latter part of their instructions, by which 
they were directed to cruise in soundings for the protection of the 
trade. They returned accordingly, and being distressed by want 
uf provisions, came into port, to the general discontent of the na- 
tion. For the satisfaction of the people. Sir John Mundeii was 
tried by a court-martial, and acquitted : but as Uiis miscarriage 
had rendered him very unpopular. Prince George dismissed hnii 
from the service. We have already hinted, that King William 
had projected a scheme to reduce Cadiz, with intention to act af- 
terwards against the Spanish settlements in the West-Indies. 'Fliis 
design Queen Anne resolved ,to put in execution. Sir George 
Hooke coininanded the fleet, and the Duke uf Ormond was ap- 
pointed general of the land forces destined for tliis expedition. 
'J'lie combined squadrons amounted to fifty ships of the line, ex- 
clusive uf frigates, fire-ships, and smaller vessels ; and the num- 
ber of soldiers embarked was nut far short of fourteen thousand. 
In the latter end of June the fleet sailed from St. Helen’s; on 
the twelfth of August they anchored at the distance of two leagues 
from Cadiz. Next day the Duke of Ormond summoned the Duke 
de Brancaccio, who was governor, to submit to the house of 
Austria ; but that officer answered, he would acquit himself ho- 
nourably of the trust reposed in him by the king. On the fifteenth 
the Duke of Ormond landed with his forces in Lite bay of Bulls, 
under cover of a smart fire from some frigates, and repulsed a 
boily of Spanish cavalry : then he summoned the governor of Fort 
St. CatlKirine's to surrender : and receivea an answer, ini|>orting, 
that the garrison was prepared for his reception. A declaration 
was published in the Spanish language, intimating, that the allies 
did not come as enemies to Spain but only to free tliem from tins 
yoke of France, and assist iheq^ in establishing themselves under 
the government of the House of Austria. These professions pro- 
duced very little effect among the Spaniards, who were either 
cooled in their attachment to that family, or provoked by the ex- 
cesses of the English troops. These having taken possession of 
Fort St. Catharine, and Port St. Mary’s instead of protecting, 
plundered the natives, notwithstanding the strict orders issued by 
the Duke of Ormond, to prevent this scandalous practice ; even 
some general officer.s were concerned in the pillage. A battery 
was raised against Montagorda-fort opposite to the Piintal: but 
the attempt miscarried, and the troops were re-embarked. 

XVlil. Captain Hardy having been sent to water in Lagoa- 
bay, received intelligence that the galleons from tlie West Indies 
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had put into Vi^o, under convoy of a French aquadroii. He sail- 
ed immediately in quest of Sir George Roofce, who was now on 
his voyage back to England, and falling in with him on the sixth 
day of October, communicated the substance of what he had 
learned. Rooke immediately called a council of war, in which it 
was determined to alter their course, and attack the enemy at 
Vigo. He forthwith detached some small vessels for intelligence 
and received a confirmation, that the galleons, and the squadron 
commanded by Chateau Renault, were actually in the harbour. 
They sailed thither, and appeared before the place on the eleventh 
day of October. The passage into the harbour was narrow se- 
cured by batteries, forts, and breast-works on each side ; by a 
strong boom, consisting of iron chains, topmasts, and cables 
moored at each end to a seventy-gun ship ; and fortified within by 
five ships of the same strength, laying athwart the channel with 
their broad-sides to the offing. As the first and second rates of 
the combined fleets were too large to enter, the admirals shifted 
their flags into smaller ships ; and a division of five-and-twenty 
English and Dutch ships of the line, with their frigates, fireships, 
and ketches, was destined for the service. In order to facilitate 
the attack, the Duke of Ormond landed widi five-and-twenty hun- 
dred men, at the distance of six miles from Vigo, and took by as- 
sault a fort and platform of forty pieces of cannon, at the entrance 
of the harbour. The British ensign was no sooner seen flying at 
the top of this fort, than the ships advanced to the attack. Vice- 
Admiral Hopson, in the Torbay, crowding all his sail, ran direct- 
ly against the boom, which was broken by the first shock ; then 
the whole squadron entered the harbour, through a prodigious fire 
from the enemy’s ships and batteries. These last, however, were 
soon stormed and taken by the grenadiers who had been landed. 
The great ships lay against the forts at each side of the harbour, 
which in a little time they silenced ; though Vice-Admiral Hop^ 
son narrowly escaped from a fireship by which he was boarded. 
After a very vigorous engagement, the French, finding themselves 
unable to cope with such an adversary, resolved to destroy their 
ships and galleons, that they mighbnot fall into the hands of the 
victors. They accordingiy burned and ran ashore eight ships and 
as many advice boats ; but ten ships of war were taken, together 
with eleven galleons. Though they had secured the best part of 
their plate and merchandise before the English fleet arrived, the 
value of fourteen millions of pieces of eight, in plate and rich 
commodities, was deabroyed in six galleons that perished ; and 
about half that value was brought off by tlie conquerors : so that 
this was a dreadful, blow to the enemy, and a noble acquisition to 
the allies. Immediately after this exploit Sir George Hooke was 
joined by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, who had been sent out with a 
rquadron to intercept the galleons. Tliis officer was left to bring 
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home the prizes, and dismantle the fortifications, while Rooke re- 
turned in triumph to England. 

XIX. The glory which the English acquired in this expedition 
was in some measure tarnished by the conduct of some officers in 
the West-Indies. Thither Admiral Benbow had been detached 
with a s(]|uadron of ten sail in the course of the preceding year. 
At Jamaica he received intelligence, that Monsieur du Casse was 
in the neighbourhood of Hispaniola, and resolved to beat up to 
that island. At Leogane he fell in with a French ship of fifty 
guns, which her captain ran ashore and blew up. He took seve- 
ral other vessels, and having alarmed Petit-Guavas, -bore away 
for Donna Maria bay, where he understood that Du Casse had 
sailed for the coast of Carthagena. Benbow resolved to follow 
the same course ; and on the nineteenth of August discovered the 
enemy’s squadron near St. Martha, consisting of ten sail, steering 
along shore. He formed the line, and an engagement ensued, in 
which he was very ill seconded by some of his captains. Never- 
theless, the battle continued till night, and he determined to renew 
it next morning, when he perceived all his ships at the distance 
of three or four miles astern, except, the Ruby, commanded by 
Captain George Walton, who joined him in plying the enemy 
with chase guns. On the twenty-first these two ships engaged the 
French squadron ; and the Ruby was so disabled, that the admi- 
ral was obliged to send her back to Jamaica. Next day the 
Greenwich, commanded by VV'ade, was five leagues astern: and 
the wind changing, the enemy had the advantage of the weather- 
gage. On the twenty-third the admiral renewed the battle with 
his single ship, uiisu.stained by the rest of the squadron. On the 
twenty-fourth his leg was shattered by a chain-shot ; notwitlistand- 
ing w hich accident, he remained on the quarter-deck in a cradle, 
and continued the engagement. One of the largest ships of the 
enemy lying like a wreck upon the water, four sail of the English 
squadron poured their broadsides into her, and then ran to lee- 
ward, without paying any regard to the signal for battle. Then 
tlie F'rench bearing down upon the admiral with their whole force, 
shot away his main-tup-sail-yard, and damaged his rigging in such 
a manner, that he was obliged to lie by and refit, while they took 
their disabled ship in ''tow. During this interval, he called a 
council of his captains, and expostulated with them on their be- 
haviour. They observed that the French were very strong, and 
advised him to desist. He plainly perceived that he was betrayed, 
and with the utmost reluctance returned to Jamaica, having not 
only lost a leg, but also received a large wound in his face, and 
another in his 'arip, while he in person attempted to board the 
French admiral. Exasperated at the treachery of his captains, he 
granted a commission to Rear-Admiral Whetstone, and other of- 
ficers, to hold^ court-martial, and try them for cowardice. Hud- 
son of the P«tdennis, died, before his trial : Kirby and Wade 
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were convicted, and sentenced to be sliot: Constable, of the Wind-' 
sor, was cashiered and impriaoned ; Vincent, of the Falmouth, 
and Fogg, the admiral’s own Captain of the Breda, were convict- 
ed of having signed a paper, that they would not light under 
Benbow’s command ; but as they behaved gallantly in the action, 
the court inflicted upon them no other puniehinent than that of a 
provisional suspension. Captain Walton had likewise joined in 
the consfHracy, while he was heated with the fumes of intoxica- 
tion ; but he afterwards renotinoed the engagement, and fought 
with admirable conrage until bis ship was disabled. The boister- 
ous manner of Benbow had produced this base confederacy. He 
was a rough seaman ; but remarkably brave, honest, and experi- 
enced *. He took this miscarriage so much to heart, that he be- 
came melancholy, and his grief co-operating with the fever occa- 
siouetTby his wounds, put a period to his life. Wade and Kirby 
were sent home in the Bristol ; and, on tlieir arrival at Plymouth, 
shot on board of die stiip, by virtue of a dead warrant for their 
immediate execution, which had lain there for some time. The 
same precaution had been taken in ail the western ports, in order 
to prevent applicetkms in their favour. 

XX. During these transactions, the queen seemed to be hap- 
py in the afiections of her subjects. Though the coiftinuauce of 
tte parliament was limited to six months after the king’s decease, 
she dissolved it by proclamation before the term was expired : and 
issued writs for electing another, in which the tory interest pre- 
dominated. In the summer the queen gave audience to the Count 
de Platens, envoy extraordinary from the Elector of Hanover: 
then she made a progress with her husband to Oxford, Bath, and 
Bristol, where she was received with all the marks of the most 
genuine affection. The new parliament meeting on the twentieth 
day of October, Mr. Harley was chosen speaker. I1ie queen in 
her speech declared, she had aummoned them to assist her in car- 
rying on the just and necessary war in which the nation was en- 
gage. She desired the Commons would inspect the accounts of 
the public receipts and payments, that if any abuse had crept in- 
to the management of the finances, they might be detected, and 
the offenders punished. She told them, that the funds assigned in 

1 

• When one of his lieutenants expressed his sorrow for the loss of the ndmi- 
ml's leg, “ lain sorry br it too, (replied thegailanl Benlmw,) bat I had rattier 
“ have lost tliem both than have seen tltis dislionuur brought upon Hie Eiigllih 
“ nation. But, do you bear! If anotlicr shot should (/ake me off, behave like 
“ brave men, and fight it out.” When Du Caiise Arrived at Curthageiin ; be 
wrote a letter to Benbow to this effect : 

“Sia, 

“ I had little hope on Monday last but to hare supped in your cabin ; hot 
“ it pleased God to order it otherwise. I am lliankf'ul for it. As for those 
“cowardly Captains wlio deserted you, hang them upj for, by Gjd, they de- 

“ serve it. 


Dh - rrf , C ,:iOg|p 


Tour's, 


DU CASSE.' 
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the last parliament had not produced tlie sums granted ; and that 
the deficiency was not supplied even by the hundred thousand 
pounds which she had paid from her own revenue for tlie public 
service She expressed her concern for the disappointment at 
Cadiz, as well as for the abuses committed at Port St. Mary’s, 
which had obliged her to give directions for the strictest examina- 
tion of the particulars. She hoped they would tind time to con- 
sider of some better and more cHectual method to prevent the ex- 
portation of wool, and improve that manufacture, which she was 
determined to encourage. She professed a firm persuasion, that 
the afl'ection of her subjects was the surest pledge of their duty 
and obedience. She promised to defend aud maintain the church 
as by law established : and to protect her subjects in the full en- 
joyment of all their rights and liberties. She protested, that she 
relied on their care of her : she said her interest and their'S were 
inseparable ; and that her endeavours should never be wanting to 
make them all safe and happy. She was presented with a very 
aflcctionatc address from either House, congratulating her upon 
the glorious success of her arms, and those of her allies, under 
the command of the Earl of Marlborough : but that of the Com- 
mons was distinguished by an implicated reproach on the late 
reign, importing that the wonderful progress of her majesty’s arms 
under the Earl of Marlborough had signally “retrieved” the an- 
cient honour and glory of the English nation. This expression 
had excited a warm debate in the Jlousc, in the course of which 
many severe rcllections were made on the memory of King Wil- 
liam. At length, the question was put, whether the word “ Re- 
trieved” should remain f and carried in the affirmative, by a ma- 
jority of one hundred. 

XXI. 'I’he strength of the tories appeared in nothing more 
conspicuous than in their enquiry concerning controverted elec- 
tions. 'I’iie Borough of Hiiidon, near Salisbury, was convicted 
of bribery, and a bill brought in for disfranchising the town ; yet 
no vote passed against the person who exercised this corruption, 
because he happened to be a tory. Mr. Howe was declared duly- 
elected for Gloucestershire, though the majority of the electors 
had voted for tlie other candidate. Sir John Packington exhibit- 
ed a complaint against the Bishop of Worcester and his son, for 
having endeavoured to prevent his election : the Commons having 
taken it into consideration, resolved, that the proceedings of 
William Lord Bishop of Worcester, and his son, had been ma- 
licious, unchristian, and arbitrary, in high viclation of the liber- 
ties and privileges of the Commons of England. They voted an 
address to the queen, desiring her to remove the father from the 
office of Lord Almoner; and they ordered the attorney-general 
to prosecute the son, after his privilege as member of the con- 
vocation should be expired. A counter-address was immediately 
voted, and presented by the Lords, beseeching her majesty would 
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not remove the Bishop of Worcester from the place of Lord 
Almoner, until he should be found guilty of some crime by due 
course of law ; as it was the undoubted right of every lord of 
parliament, and of every subject of England, to have an oppor- 
tunity to make his defence before he suffers any sort of punish- 
ment. 'Die queen said she had not as yet received any complaint 
against the Bishop of Worcester : but she looked upon it as her 
undoubted right to continue or displace any servant attending up- 
on her own person, when she should think proper. The Peers 
having received this answer, unanimously resolved. That no lord 
of their house ought to suffer any sort of punishment by any 
proceedings of the House of Commons, otherwise than according 
to the known and ancient rules and methods of pailiainent. When 
the .Commons attended the queen with their address against the 
bishop, she said she was sorry there was occasion for such a re- 
monstrance, and that tlie Bishop of Worcester should no longer 
continue to supply the place of her almoner. This regard to 
their address was a flagrant proof of her partiality to the lories, 
who seemed to justify her attachment by their compliance and 
liberality. 

XXII. In deliberating on the supplies, they agreea to all the 
demands of the ministry. *riiey voted forty thousand seamen, and 
the like number of land forces, to act in conjunction with those 
of the allies. For the maintenance of these last, they granted 
eight hundred and thirty-three thousand cigl^ hundred and twen* 
ty-six pounds; besides three hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
for guards and garrisons ; seventy thousand nine hundred and se- 
venty-three pounds for ordnance ; and fifty-one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-three pounds for subsidies to the allies. Lord 
Shannon arrived with the news of the success at Vigo ; the queen 
appointed a day of thanksgiving for the signal success of her arms 
under the Earl of Marlborough, the Duke of Ormond, and Sir 
George Rooke; and, on that day, which was the twelfth of No- 
vember, she went in state to St. Paul’s church, attended by both 
Houses of Parliament. Next day the Peers voted the thanks of 
their House to the Duke of Ormond for his services at Vigo; 
and, at the same time, drew up an’address to the queen, desiring 
she would order the Duke of Ormond and Sir George Rooke to 
lay before them an account of their proceedings : a request 
with which her majesty complied. Those two oflicers were like- 
wise thanked by tlie House of Commons : Vice Admiral Hop 
son was knighted, and gratified with a considerable pension. The 
Duke of Ormond, at his return from the expedition, complained 
openly of Rooke’s conduct, and seemed determined to subject 
him to a public accusation ; but that oflicer was such a favourite 
among the Commons, tliat the court was afraid to disoblige them 
by an impeachment, and took great pains to mitigate the Duke's 
resentment. This nobleman was appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
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Ireland, and Rooke was admitted into the privy-council. A mo- 
tion, however, being made in the House of Loi^s, that the Admi- 
ral’s instructions and journals relating to the last expedition might 
be examined, a committee was appointed for that purpose, and 
prepared an unfavourable report : but it was rejected by a ma- 
jority of the House; and they voted, 'That Sir George Rooke had 
done his duty pursuant to the councils of war, like a brave officer, 
to the honour of the British nation. 

XXIII. On the twenty-first day of November, the queen sent, 
a message to tlie House of Commons by Mr. Secretary Hedges, 
recommending further provision for the prince her husband, in 
case he should survive her. ITiis message being considered, Mr. 
Howe moved, That the yearly sum of one hundred thoii.sand 
pounds should be settled on the prince, in case he should survive 
her majesty. No opposition was made to the proposal : but warm 
debates were excited by a clause in the bill, exempting die prince 
from that part of the act of succe-ssion by which strangers, though 
naturalized, were rendered incapable of holding employments, 
lliis clause related only to tho.se who should be naturalized in a 
future reign ; and indeed was calculated as a restriction upon the 
Ifouse of Hanover. Many members argued against the clause 
of exemption, because it seemed to imply, that persons already 
naturalized would be excluded from em|tloymeuts in the next 
. reign, though already possessed of the right of natural-born sub- 
jects, a consequence plainly contradictory to the meaning of the 
act. Others opposed it, because the Lords had already resolved 
by a vote, That they would never pass any bill sent up from the 
Commons, to u hich a clause foreign to the bill should be tacked ; 
and this clause they affirmed to be a tack, as an incapacity to hold 
employments was a circumstance altogether distinct from a settle- 
ment in money. 'I'be queen expressed uncommon eagerness in 
belialf of this bill ; and the court influence was managed so sne- 
cessfully, that it pa.ssed through both Houses, though not without 
an obstinate opposition, and a formal protest of seven-and-twenty 
Peers. 

XXIV. The Earl of Marlborough arriving in England about 
the latter end of November, received the thanks of the Commons 
for his great and signal services, which were so acceptable to the 
queen, that she created him a duke, gratified him with a pen- 
sion of five thousand pounds upon the revenue of the post-office 
during his natural life; and, in a message to the Commons, ex- 
press^ a desire, that they wo.uld find some method to settle it on 
the heirs-male of his body. 'I'his intimation was productive of 
warm debates, during which Sir Christopher Musgrave observed, 
that he would not derogate from the duke’s eminent services ; 
but he affirineil his grace had been very well paid for them, by 
the profitable employments which he and his duchess enjoyed. 
'Phe duke, uiidcrstaiKiing that the Commons were heated bv the 
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sul^ect, begged hei majesty would rather forego her gracious 
message in his behalf, than create any uneasiness on bis account, 
which might embarrass her affairs, and be of ill consequence to 
the public. Then she sent another message to the House, sig- 
nifying, that the Duke of Marlborough bad declined her interpo- 
sition. Notwithstanding this declaration, the Commons in a bo- 
dy presented an address, acknowledging the eminent services of 
die Duke of Marlborough, yet expressing their apprehension of 
making a precedent to alienate tlie revenue of the crown, which 
had been so much reduced by the exorbitant grants of the late 
reign, and so lately settled and secured by her majesty’s unparal- 
leled grace and goodness. The queen was salistied with their ' 
apology ; but their refusal in all probability helped to alienate the 
duke from the tories, with whom he had been hitherto connected. 

XXV. In the beginning of January, the queen gave the 
House of Commons to understand, that the states-general had 
pressed her to augment her forces, as the only means to render 
hicftectual the great and early preparations of the enemy. The 
Commons immediately resolved. That ten thousand men should 
be hired, as an augmentation of the forces to act in coujunction 
with the allies ; but on condition that an immediate stop should 
be put to all commerce and correspondence with France and 
Spain on the part of, the states-geneial. The Lords presented an 
address to the queen on the same subject, and to tlie same effect; 
and she owned that the condition was absolutely necessary fur 
the good of the whole alliance. The Dutch, even after the de- 
claration of war, had carried on a traffic with the French ; and, at 
this v ery juncture, Louis found it impossible to make remittances 
of money to the Elector of Bavaria in Germany, and to his forces 
in Italy, except through the channel of English, Dutch, and Ge- 
neva merchants. The states-general, though shocked at the im- 
perious maimer in which the parliament of England prescribed 
tlieir conduct, complied with the demand without hesitation, and 
published a prohibition of all commerce with the subjects of 
France and Spain. 

XXVI. The Commons of this parliament had noffiing more 
at heart than a bill against occasional conformity. The tories 
affected to distinguish themselves as the only true friends to the 
church and monarchy; and they hated the dissenters with a mix- 
ture of spiritual and political ffisgust. They looked upon these 
last as an intruding sect, which constituted great part of the whig 
faction that extorted such immense sums of money from the na- 
tion in the late' leign, and involved it in pernicious engagements, 
from whence it' hi^ no prospect of deliverance. They considered 
them as encroaching schismatics that disgraced and endaugered 
the hierarchy ; and those of their own communion who rccoiu- 
ineiided moderation, they branded with the epitlicts of lukew arm 
Christians, betrayers, and apostates. They now resolved to ap- 
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prove themselves zealous sons of the church, by seizing the first 
opportunity that was in their power to distress the dissenters. Id 
order to pave the way to this persecution, sermons were preached, 
and pamphlets vi'ere printed, to blacken the character of the sect, 
and inflame the popular resentment against them. On the fourth 
day of November, Mr. Bromley, Mr. St. John, and Mr. Annes- 
)ey, were ordered by the House of Commons to bring in a bill 
for preventing occasional conformity. In the preamble all per* 
secution for conscience-sake was condemned : nevertheless, it en- 
acted, That all those who had taken the sacrament, and test for 
offices of trust, or the magistracy of corporations, and afterwards 
frequented any meeting o( dissenters, should be disabled frona 
holding their employments, pay a fine of one hundred pounds, 
and five pounds for every day in which they continued to act ia 
their employments after having been at any such meeting ; they 
were also rendered incapable of holding any other employment, 
till after one whole year’s conformity ; and, upon a relapse, the 
penalties and time of incapacity were doubled. The promoters 
of the bill alleged, that an established religion and national 
church were absolutely necessary, when so many impious men 
pretended to inspiration, and deluded such numbers of the peo- 
ple: that the most eflectual way to preserve this national church, 
would be the maintenance of the civil power in the bands of those 
who expressed their regard to the church in their principles and 
practice : that the parliament, by the corporations and test-acts, 
thought they had raised a sufficient barrier to the hierarchy, never 
imagining that a set of men would rise up, whose consciences 
would be too tender to obey the laws, but hardened enough to 
break them : that as the last reign began with an act in favour of 
dissenters, so tlie Commons were desirous that in the beginning of 
her majesty’s auspicious government, an act should pass in favour 
of the church of England ; that this bill did not entrench on the 
act of. toleration, or deprive the dissenters of any privileges they 
enjoyed by law, or add any thing to the legal rights of the church 
of England i that occasional conformity was an evasion of the 
bw, by which the dissenters might insinuate themselves into the 
management of all corporations : that a separation from the 
church, to which a man’s conscience will allow him occasionally 
to conform, is a mere schism, which in itself was sinful, without 
the superaddition of a temporal bw to make it an ofience : that 
the toleration was intended only for the ease of tender conscien- 
ces, and not to give a licence for occasional conformity : that con- 
forming and non conforming were contradictions ; for nothing but 
a firm persuasion that the terms of communion required are sinful 
and unlawful could justify the one ; aud this plainly condemns the 
other. 'I'he members who opposed the bill argued, lliat the 
dissenters were generally well affected to the present constitution: 
that to bring any real hardship upon them, or give rise to jealou? 
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sies ahd fears at such a juncture, might be attended with danger- 
ous consequences : that the toleration had greatly contributed to 
the security and reputation of the church, and plainly proved, 
that liberty of conscience and gentle measures were the most 
effectual means for increasing the votaries of the church, and di- 
minishing the number of dissenters ; that the dissenters could not 
be termed schismatics without bringing a heavy charge upon the 
church of England, which had not only tolerat^ such schism, but 
even allowed communion with the reformed churches abroad ; 
that the penalties of this bill were more severe than those which 
the laws imposed on papists, for assisting at the most solemn 
act of their religion : in a word that toleration and tenderness 
had been always productive of peace and union, whereas persecu- 
tion had never failed to excite disorder, and extend superstition. 
Many alterations and mitigations were proposed, without effect. 
In the course of the debates the dissenters were mentioned and 
reviled with great acrimony ; and the bill passed the Lower House 
by virtue of a considerable majority. 

XWll. The Lords, apprehensive that the Commons would 
tack it to some money-bill, voted. That the annexing any clause 
to a money-bill was contrary to the constitution of the English 
government, and the usage of parliament. The bill met with a 
very warm opposition in the Upper House, where a considera- 
ble portion of the whig interest still remained. These members 
believed that the intention of the bill was to model corporations, 
so as to eject all those who would not vote in election for the lo- 
ries. Some imagined tliis was a preparatory step towards a repeal 
of the toleration ; and others concluded that the promoters of the 
bill designed to raise such disturbances at home, as would discou- 
rage the allies abroad, and render the prosecution of the war im- 
practicable. llie majority of the bishops, and among these Bur- 
net of Sarnm, objected against it on the principles of moderation, 
and from motives of conscience. Nevertheless, as the court sup- 
posed this measure with its whole power and influence, the bill 
made its way through the House, though not without alterations 
and amendments, which were rejected by the Commons. 'Hie 
Lower House pretended that the Lords had no right to alter any 
fines and penalties that the Commons should fix in bills sent up 
for their concurrence, on the supposition, that those were mat- 
ters concerning money, the peculiar province of the Lower 
House: the Lords ordered a minute enquiry to be made into all 
the rolls of parliament since the reign of Henry the Seventh ; and 
a great number of instances were found, in which the Lords had 
begun the clauses imposing fines and penalties, altered tlie penal- 
ties which had been fixed by the Commons, and even changed the 
uses to which they were applied, 'lliese precedents were enter- 
ed in the books ; but the Commons resolved to maintain their 
poinu without engaging in any dispute upon the subject, After 
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warm debates, and a free conference between the two Houses, 
the Lords adhered to their amendments, though this resolution 
was carried by a majority of one vote only : the Commons per- 
sisted in rejecting them ; the bill miscarried ; and both Houses 
published their proceedings, by way of appeal to the nation *. 
A bill was now brought into the Lower House, granting another 
year’s consideration to tliose who had not taken the oath abjuring 
the pretended Prince of Wales. Tlie Lords added three clauses, 
importing, Tliat those porsoiis who should take the oath within 
the limited time might return to tlieir benefices and employments, 
unless they should be already legally filled ; that any jierson en- 
deavouring to defeat the succession to the crown, ns now limited 
by law, should be deemed guilty of high treason ; and that the 
oath of abjuration should be imposed upon the subjects in Ire- 
land. 'idle Commons made some opposition to the fu.sl clause ; 
but, at length, the question being put. Whether they should agree 
to the amendments, it was carri^ in the aiHrmativc by one voire. 

XXVIII. No object engrossed more time, or produced more 
violent debates, than did the enquiry into the public accoiuils. 
'Hie commissioners appointed for this purpose pretended to have 
made great discoveries. 'I'hey charged the Earl of Ranclagh, pay- 
master-general of the array, with flagrant niisnianagenient. He 
acquittevi himself in such a manner as screened him from all se- 
venty of punishment : nevertheless, lliey expelled him from the 
House for a high crime and inisdeameanor, in applying several 
sums of the public money ; and he thought proper to resign his 
employment. A long address was prepared and presented to the 
queen, attributing the national debt to mismanagement of the 
funds ; complaining that the old methods of the exchequer had 
been neglected; and that iniquitous frauds had been committed 
by the commissioners of the prizes. Previous to this remon- 
strance, the House, in consequence of the report of the commit- 
tee, had passed several severe resolutions, particularly against 
Charles Lord Halifax, auditor of tlie receipt of the exchequer, 
as having neglected his duty, and been guilty of a breach of trust. 
For these reasons, they actually* besought the queen, in an address, 
that she would give directions to the attorney-general to prosecute 
him for the said offences; and she promised to comply with their 
request. On the other hand, the Lords appointed a committee 
to examine all the observations which the commissioners of ac- 
counts had ofi’ered to both Houses. They ascribed the national 

• VVliile this bill was depeniling, Itaniel de Foe publikhed a pamplilet, inti- 
tuled, “ The slmrtest M'ay with the Dissenters ; or proposals for the establisli- 
ineiit of the Church." The piece was a severe satire on the violence of the 
church-party. The Commons ordered it to be hunted by the Imnds of the 
cominoji hangman, and the author to be prosecuted, lie was accordingly 
committed toNewgate, tried, condemned to pay a fine of two hundred pounds, 
and stand in the pillory *’ 
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debt to debcienees in tlie funds : they acquitted Lord Halifax, 
the Lords of the treasury, and their officers, whom the Commons 
had accused ; and represented these circumstances in aa address 
to the queen, which was afterwards printed with the vouchers to 
every particular. Thb difference blew up a fierce flame of dis- 
cord between the two Houses, wliich manifested their mutual 
animosity in speeches, votes, resolutions, and conferences. Tlie 
Commons affirmed. That no cognizance the Lords could take of 
the public accounts would enable them to supply any deticieiicy, 
or appropriate any surplusage of the public money : that they 
could neither acquit nor condemn any person whausoever, upon 
any enquiry arising originally in their own House ; and that tlicir 
attempt to acquit Charles Lord Halifax was unparliamentary. 
The Lords insisted upon their right to take cognizance originally 
' of all public accounts: they affirmed, that in their resolutions, 
with respect to Lord Halifax, they had proceeded according to 
the rules of justice. They owned, however, that their resolu- 
' lions did not amount to any judgment or acquittal ; but that find- 
ing a vote of the Commons reflected upon a member of their 
House, they thought fit to give their opinion in their legislative 
capacity. The queen interposed by a message to the Lords, 
desiring they would dispatch the business in which they were en- 
gaged. The dispute continued even after this intimation : one 
conference was held after another, till at length both sides de- 
spaired of an accommodation. The Lords ordered their proceed- 
ings to be printed, and the Commons followed their example. 
On the twenty-seventh day of February the queen, having passed 
all the bills that were ready for the Royal assent, ordered the 
lord-keeper to prorogue the parliament, after having pronoun- 
ced a speech, in the usual style. She thanked them for their zeal, 
affection, and dispatch : declared she would encourage and main- 
tain the Church as by law established ; desired they would con- 
sider some further laws for restraining the great licence assumed 
for publishing scandalous pamphlets and libels, and assured them, 
that all her share of the prizes which might be taken in the war 
should be applied to the public service. By this time the Earl 
of Rochester was entirely moved from the queen’s councils. Find- 
ing himself out-weighed by the interest of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough and Lord Godolphin, he had become sullen and intracta- 
bly i and, rather tlian repair to his government of Ireland, chose 
to resign the office, which, as w'e have already observed, was 
conferred upon the Duke of Ormond, an accomplished nobleman, 
who had acquired great popularity by the success of the expedi- 
tion to Vigo. The parties in the House of Lordi wereso nearly 
matched, that tlie queen, in order to ascertain an undoubted ma- 
jority in the next session, created four new Peers, * who had 

• These were John Granville, created Baron Granville orPotberidge in the 
county of Devon : Heneage Finch, Baron of Guernsey in the county of ^utb> 
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signalized themselves by the violence of their speeches in thh 
House of Commons. 

XXIX. The two Houses of convocation, which were sunv- 
moned with the parliament, bore a strong affinity witli this as- 
sembly, by the different interests that prevailed in the upper and 
lower. The last, in imitation of the Commons, was desirous of 
branding the preceding reign ; and it was with great difficulty 
that they concurred with the prelates in an address of congratu- 
lation to her majesty. Then their former contest was revived. 
The Lower House desired, in an application to tlie Archbishop 
of Canterbury and his suffragans, tliat the matters in dispute con- 
cerning the manner of synodical proceedings, and the right of the 
Lower House to hold intermediate assemblies, might be taken in- 
to consideration, and speedily determined, 'llie bishops propo- 
sed, that in the intervals, of sessions, the Lower House might 
appoint Committees to prepare matters ; and when business 
should be brought regularly before them, the archbishop would 
regulate the prorogations in such a manner, that tliey should have 
sufficient time to sit and deliberate on the subject. This offer 
did not satisfy the Lower House, which was emboldened to per- 
sist ill its demand by a vote of the Commons. These, in conse- 
quence of an address of thanks from the clergy, touching Mr. 
Lloyd, son to the Bishop of Worcester, whom they ordered to 
be prosecuted after his privilege, as member of the convocation 
should be expired, had resolved, Tliat they would, on all occa- 
sions, assert the just rights and privileges of the Lower House of 
convocation, llie prelates refused to depart from the arch- 
bishop’s right of proroguing the whole convocation with consent 
of his suffragans. The Lower House proposed to refer the con- 
troversy to tlie queen’s decision. Tlie bishops declined this ex- 
pedient, as inconsistent with the episcopal authority, and the pre- 
sidence of the archbishop. The Lower House having incurred 
the imputation of favouring presbytery, by this opposition to the 
bishops, entered in their books a declaration, acknowledging the 
order of bishops as superior to presbyters, and to be a divine 
apostolical institution. 'I'licn they desired the bishops, in an ad- 
dress, to concur in settling the doctrine of the divine apostolical 
right of episcopacy, that it might be a standing rule of the church. 
They likewise presented a petition to tlie queen, complaining, that 
in the convocation called in the year 1700, after an interruption 
of ten years, several questions have arisen concerning the rights 

ampton; Sir Jolm Leveson Gower Baron Goner of Sittenimm in Yorkshire; 
and Francis Seymour Conway, youngest son of Sir Edward Seymour, made 
Baron Conway of Kagley in the county of Warwick. At the same time, how- 
ever, John Uarvey, of the opposite faction, was created Baron of Ickworth in 
the county of Suffolk ; and tlie Marquis of Noroiauby was boooured with the 
title of Duke of Bockiagbamshire. 
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and liberties of the Lower House, the bidiops had refused a verb- 
al conference ; and afterwards declined a proposal to submit the 
dispute to her majesty’s determination ; they, therefore, fled for 
protection to her majesty, begging she would call the question 
into her own royal audience. The queen promised to consider 
their petition, which was supported by the Earl of Nottingham ; 
and ordered tlieir council to examine the aflair, how it consisted 
witli law ami < ustom. Whether their report was unfavourable to 
the Lower House, or the queen was unwilling to encourage the 
division, no other answer was made to their address, 'nie arch- 
bishop replied to their request presented to the Upper House, 
concerning the divine right of presbytery, that the preface to the 
form of ordination contained a declaration of three orders of mi- 
nisters from tlie times of the apostles ; namely, bishops, priests, and 
deacons, to which they had subscribed : but he and his brethren 
conceived, that without a royal licence, they had not authority to 
attempt, enact, promulge, or execute any canon, which should 
concern either doctrine or discipline. The Lower House an- 
swered this declaration in very petulant terms; and the dispute 
subsisted when the parliament was prorogued. But these contests 
produced divisions through the whole body of the clergy, who 
ranged themselves in different factions, distinguished by the names 
of high church and low church. The first consisted of ecclesias- 
tical torics; the other included those who profe.ssed revolution 
principles, and recommended moderation towards the dissenter.s. 
'I'he high church part^ reproached the other as time-servers, and 
Presbyterians in disguise ; and were, in their turn, stigmatised as 
the friends and abettors of tyranny and persecution. At present, 
however, the tories, both in church and state, triumpiied in the 
favour of their sovereign. The right of parliaments, the memory 
of the late king, and, even the act limiting the succession of the 
House of Hanover, became the subjects of ridicule. The queen 
was flattered as possessor of the prerogatives of the ancient mon- 
archy : the history .written by her grandfather, the Earl of Claren- 
don, was now, for tlie first time, published, to inculcate the prin- 
ciples of obedience, and inspire the people with an abhorrence 
of opposition to an anointed sovereign. Her majesty’s heredita- , 
ry right was deduced from Eldward the confessor, and, as heir of 
his pretended sanctity and virtue, she was persuaded to touch 
persons aflBicted with the king’s evil, according to the office insert- 
ed in the Liturgy for this occasion. 

' XXX. The change of the ministry in Scotland seemed favour- 
able to the episcopalians and anti-revolutioners of that kingdom. 

’The Earls of Marchmont, Melvil, Selkirk, Leven, and Hynd- 
ford were laid aside: the Earl of Seafield was appointed chancel- 
lor: the Duke of Queensberry, and tlie Lord Viscount Tarbat, 
was declared secretaries of state: The Marquis of Annandale was 
made president of the council, and the Earl of Tullibardin Lord 
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prm-scal. A new pariiament having been summoned, the Earl 
of Seafield employed his influence so successfully, that a great 
number of anti-revolutioners were returned as members, lire 
Duke of Hamilton had obtained from the queen a letter to the 
privy council in Scotland, in which she expressed her desire, that 
the presbyterian clergy should live in brotherly love and commu- 
nion with such dissenting ministers of the reformed religion, as 
were in possession of benefices, and lived with decency, and sub- 
mission to the law. The episcopal cleigy, encouraged by these 
expressions in their favour, drew up an address to the queen, im- 
ploring her protection ; and humbly beseeching her to allow those 
parislies in which there was a majority of episcopal freeholders, 
to bestow the benefice on ministers of their principles. This 
petition was presented by Dr. Skeen, and Doctor Scott, who 
were introduced by the Duke of Queensberry to her majesty. She 
assured them of her protection and endeavours to supply their ne- 
cessities ; and exhorted them to live in peace and Christian love 
with the clergy, who were, by law, invested with the church 
government in lier ancient kingdom of Scotland. A proclamation 
uf indemnity having been published in March, a great number of 
jacobites returned from Fiance and other countries, pretended to 
have changed their sentiments, and took the oaths, that they might 
'* be qualified to sit in pariiament. They formed an^ accession to 
the strength of the anti-revolutioners and episcopalians, who now 
hoped to outnumber the presbyterians, and outweigh their inter- 
est. Hut this confederacy was composed of dissonant parts, from 
which no harmony could be expected. The presbyterians and 
rcvohitioners were headed by the Duke of Argylc. The country 
party of malcontents, which took its rise from the disappoint- 
ments of the Darien settlement, acted under the auspices of the 
Duke of Hamilton and Marquis of Tweedale; and the Earl of 
Hume appeared as diief of the anti-revolutioners. The different 
parties, who now united, pursued the most opposite ends, 'llie 
majority of the country-party ^vere friends to the revolution, and 
sought only redress of the grievances which the nation had sus- 
tained in the late reign. The anti-revolutioners considered the 
accession and government of King William as an extraordinary 
event, which they were willing to forget, believing that all parties 
were safe under the shelter of her majesty’s general indemnity. 
The jacobites submitted to the queen, as tutrix or regent for the 
Prince of Wales, whom they firmly believed she intended to es- 
tablish on the throne. The whigs, under Aigyle, alarmed at the 
coalition of all their enemies, resolved to procfu'e a parliamentary 
sanction for the revolution. ‘ 

1703. XXXI. 'Tlie pariiament being opened on the sixth day 
of May at Edinburgh, by the Duke of Queensberry as commis- 
sioner, the queen’s letter was read, in wliich she demanded a sup- 
ply fur the maintenance of the forces, advised them to encoun^e 
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trade, and exhorted them to proceed with wisdom, prndence, and 
unanimity. The Duke of Hamilton immediately offered die draft 
of a bill for recognizing her majesty’s undoubted right and title to 
the imperial crown of Scotland, according to the declaration of 
the estates of the kingdom, containing the claim of right. It was 
immediately received ; and at the second reading, the queen’s 
advocate offered an additional clause, denouncing the penalties 
of treason against any person who should question her majesty’s 
right and title to the crown, or her exercise of the government, 
from her actual entry to the same. This, after a long and warm 
debate, was carried by the concurrence of the anti-revolutioners. 
Then the Ear! of Hume produced the draft of a bill for the sup- 
ply : immediately after it was read, the Marquis of Tweedale 
made an overture, that, before all other business, the parliament 
would proceed to make such conditions of government, and regu- 
lations in the constitution of the kingdom, to take place after the 
decease of her majesty, and the heirs of her body, as should be 
necessary for the preservation of their religion and liberty. This 
overture, and the bill, were ordered to lie upon the table ; and, 
in the mean time, the commissioner found himself involved in 
great perplexity. The Duke of Argyle, the Marquis of Annan- 
dale, and the Earl of Marchmont, gave him to understand in 
private, that they were resolved to move fur an act, ratifying the 
revolution ; and for another confirming the presbyterian govern- 
ment : that they would insist upon their being discussed before 
the bill of supply, and that they were certain of carrying the 
points at which they aimed. The commissioner now found him- 
self reduced to a very disagreeable alternative. There was a ne- 
cessity for relinquishing all hope of a supply, or abandoning the 
anti-revolutioners, to whom he was connected by promises of con- 
currence. The whigs were determined to oppose all schemes of 
supply that should come from the cavaliers ; and these last re- 
solved to exert their whole power in preventing the confirmatioa 
of the revolution, and the presbyterian discipline. He foresaw, 
that, on this occasion, the whigs would be joined by the Duke of 
Hamilton, and his party, so as to preponderate against the cava- 
liers. He endeavoured to cajole both parties : but found the task 
impracticable. He desired in parliament, that the act for the 
supply might be read, promising that they should have full time 
afterwards to deliberate on other subjects. The Mai^uis of Twee- 
dale insisted ypon bis overture ; and, after warm debates, the 
House resolved to proceed with such acts as might be necessary 
for securing the religkm,' ' liberty, and trade of the nation, before 
any bill for supply or other business should be discussed, llie 
Marquis of Athol offered an act for the security of the - kingdom, 
in case of her majesty’s decease ; but, before it was read, the 
Duke of Argyle presented his draft of a bill for ratifying the revo- 
lution, and all the acts follow^ thereupon. An act for limiting 
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the succession after the death of her majesty, and the heirs of her 
body, was produced by Mr. Fletcher of Saltoun. The Earl of 
Rothes recommended another, importing, that, after her majes- 
ty’s death, and failing heirs of her body, no persons coming to 
the crown of Scotland, being, at the same time, king or queen of 
England, should, as king or queen of Scotland, have power to 
make peace or war without tlie consent of parliament, ^e Earl 
of Marchmont recited the draft of an act for securing the true 
protestant religion, and presbyterian government: one was also 
suggested by Sir Patrick Johnston, allowing the importation of 
wines and other foreign liquors. All these bills were ordered to 
lie on the table. Then the Earl of Strathmore produced an act 
for toleration to all protestants in the exercise of religious worship. 
But against this the general assembly pre.seiited a most violent re- 
monstrance; and the promoters of the bill foreseeing that it would 
meet with great opposition, allowed it to drop for the present. 
On the third day of June, the parliament passed the act for pre- 
serving the true reformed protestant religion, and confirming pres- 
byterian church government, as agreeable to the word of God, 
and the only government of Christ’s church, within the kingdom. 
’Tlie same party enjoyed a'further triumph in the success of Ar- 
gyle’s act, for ratifying and perpetuating the first act of King ' 
William’s parliament; for declaring it high treason to disown the 
authority of that parliament, or to alter or renovate the claim of 
right, or any article thereof. 'Fliis last clause was strenuously op- 
posed ; but at last the bill passed with the concurrence of all the 
ministry, except the Marquis of Athol and tlie Viscount Tarbat 
who began, at this period, to correspond with the opposite party. 

XXXll. 'Die cavaliers, thinking themselves betrayed by the 
Duke of Queensberi^, who had assented to these acts, £rst ex- 
postulated with him on his breach of promise, and then renounced 
his interest, resolving to separate themselves from the court, and 
jointly pursue such measures as might be for the interest of theit 
party. But of all the bills that were produced in the course of 
this remarkable session, that which produced the most violent al. 
tercation, was the act of security, calculated to abridge the pre- 
rogative of the crown, limit the successor, and throw a vast ad- 
ditional power into the hands of the parliament. It was consider- 
ed paragraph by paragraph ; many additions and alterations were 
proposi^, and some adopted : inflammatory speeches were utter- 
ed ; bitter sarcasms retorted from party to party ; and different 
votes passed on different clauses. Atlength, in spite of the most ob- 
stinate opposition from the ministry and the cavaliers, it was passed 
by a majority of fifty-nine voices. The commissioner was impor- 
tuned to mve it the royal assent ; but declined answering their en- 
treaties till the tenth day of September. Then he made a speech 
in parliament, giving them to understand that he had received the 
queen’s pleasure, and was empowered to give tlie royal assent, to 
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all the acts voted in this session, except to the act for the security 
of the kingdom. 

A motion was made, to solicit the royal assent in an address to 
her majesty : but the question being put, it was carried in the ne- 
gative by a small majority. On tlie sixth day of the same month, 
the Earl of Marclmiont had produced a bill to settle the succes- 
sion on the House of Hanover. At first the import of it was not 
known ; but, when the clerk in reading it mentioned the Princess 
Sophia, the whole liouse was kindled into a flame. Some pro- 
posed that tlie overture should be burned: others moved that the 
earl might be sent prisoner to the castle ; and a general dissatis- 
faction appeared in the whole assembly. Not that the majority 
in parliament were averse to the succession in the House of Han- 
over : but they resolved to avoid a nomination without stipulated 
conditions ; and they had already provided, in the act of security,^ 
that it should be high-treason to own any person as king and queen 
after her majesty’s decease, until he or she should take the corona- 
tion oath, and except' the terms of the claim of right, and such 
conditions ns should be settled in this or any ensuing parliament. 

XXXHI. Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun, a man of undaunted 
.courage and inflexible integrity, who possessed republican prin- 
ciples, and seemed designed by nature as a member of some Gre- 
cian commonwealth, after having observed that the nation would 
be enslaved, should it submit either willingly or by commission, 
to the successor of England, without such conditions of govern- 
ment as should secure them against the influence of an English 
ministry, oflered the draft of an act, importing, 'Hiat after the 
decease of her majesty, without heirs of her body, no person 
being successor to the English throne should succeed to the crown 
of Scotland, but under the following limitation, which, together 
with the coronation-oath and claim of right, they should swear to 
observe ; namely, Tliat all oflices and places, civil and military, 
as well as pensions, should for the future be conferred by a par- 
liament to be chosen at every Michaelmas head-court, to sit on 
the first day of November, and adjourn themselves from time to 
time, till the ensuing Michaelmas : That they should choose their 
own president : That a committee of sk-and-thirty members, cho- 
sen out of the whole parliament, without distinction of estates, 
should, during the intervals of parliament, be vested, under the 
king, with the administration of the government, act as his coun- 
cil, be accountable to parliament, and call it together on extraor- 
dinary occasions. He propo.sed that the successor should be 
nominated by the majority : declaring for .himself, that he would 
rather concur in nominating the most rigid papist with those con- 
ditions than the truest protestant without them. The motion was 
seconded by many members ; and though postponed for the pre- 
sent, in favour of an act of trade, under the consideration of the 
House, it w'as afterwards resumed with great wanuth. In vain 
VOL. 1. y 
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tlie lord-treasurer represented that no funds were as yet provided 
for the army, and moved for - a reading of Uie act presented for 
that purpose : a certain member observed, that this was a very 
unseasonable juncture to propose a supply, when the House had 
so much to do for the security of the nation : he said they nad very 
little encouragement to grant supplies, when they found them- 
selves frustrated of all their labour and expcnce for tliese several 
months ; and when the whole kingdom saw that supplies served 
for no other uses but to gratify the avarice of some insatiable mi* 
nisters. Mr. Fletcher expatiated npon the good cunseqiiences 
that would arise from the act which he had proposed. I'lie chan- 
cellor answered, that such an act was laying a scheme fur a com- 
monwealth, and tending to innovate the constitution of the mo- 
narchy. The ministry proposed the stale of a vote, whethei- they 
should first give a reading to Fletclier’s act or to the act of sub- 
sidy. The country-party moved that the question hiight be, 
“ Overtures for subsidies, or overtures^for liberty.” Fletcher with- 
drew his act, ratlier than people should pervert the meaning of 
laudable designs. The House resounded with the cry of “ Liber- 
ty or Subsidy.’’ Bitter invectives were uttered against llie minis- 
try. One member said it was now plain the nation was to expect, 
no other return for their expence and toil, than that of being 
loaded with a subsidy, and being obliged to bend their necks un- 
der the yoke of slavery, which was prepared for them from that • 
throne : another observed, that as their liberties were suppressed, 
so the privileges of parliament were like to be torn from then) : 
but that he would venture his life in defence of his birtliright, and 
rather die a free man than live a slave. When the vote was de- 
manded and declined by the commissioner, the Earl of Roxburgh 
declared, that if there was no other way of obtaining so natural 
and undeniable a privilege of parliament, they would demand it 
with their swords in their hands. The commissioner, foreseeing 
this spirit of freedom and contradiction, had ordered the foot-guard 
to be in readiness, and placed a strong guard upon the eastern 
gate of the city. Notwithstanding these precautions, he ran tlie 
risque of being torn in pieces ; and, in this apprehension, ordered 
the chancellor to inform the House, that the parliament should 
proceed upon overtures for liberty at their next sitting. 'I’his 
promise allayed the ferment which had begun to rise. Next day 
the members prepared an overture, implying. That the elective , 
members should be chosen for every scat at the Michaelmas headr 
courts: That a parliament should be held once in two years at 
least : That the short adjournments de die in diem should be made 
by the parliaments themselves, as in England; and that no officer 
in tlie army, customs, or excise nor any gratuitous pensioner, 
should sit as an elective member. The commissioner being ajv 
prised of their proceedings, called for such acts as he was em- 
powered to pass, and having given the royal assent to them, pro- 
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rogued the parliament to the twelfth day of October. * Such wai 
the issue of this remarkable session of the Scottish parliaments in 
which the Duke of Queensberry was abandoned by the great«M 
|»rt of the ministry ; and such a spirit of ferocity and opposition 
prevailed, as threatened the whole kingdom with civil war and 
confusion. The queen conferred titles upon those t who appear- 
ed to have influence in the nation, and attachment to her govern- 
ment, and revived the order of the thistle, which the late king bud 
drtyped. 

XXXIV. Ireland was filled with discontent, by the behaviour 
and conduct of the trustees for the forfeited estates. The Earl of 
Rochester had contributed to foment the troubles of (he kingdom, 
by encouraging the factions w hich had been imported from Eng 
land. The Duke of Ormond was received with open arms, as 
heir to the virtues of his ancestors, who had been the bulwarks 
of the protestant interest in Ireland, lie opened the parliament 
on the ‘twenty-first day of September, with a speech to both 
Houses, in which he told them, that his inclination, his interest, 
and the examples of his progenitors, were indispensable obliga- 
tions upon him, to improve every opportunity to the advantage 
and prosperity of his native country. The Commons having cho- 
sen Allen Broderick to be their speaker, proceeded to draw up 
very affectionate addresses to the queen and the lord-lieutenant. 
In that to the queen they eomplained, that their enemies had mis- 
represented them, as desirous of being independent of the crown 
of England : tiiey, therefore, to vindicate themselves from such 
false as(>ersion8, declared and acknowledged, that^tlic kingdom of 
Ireland was annexed and united to the imjierial crown of England. 
In order to express their hatred of the trustees, tliey resolved. 
That all the protestant freeholders of that kingdom had been false- 
ly and maliciously misrepresented, traduced, and abused in a 

• Though the queen refuted to p.ns5 the act of security, the royal nssi nt was 
granted to an uct of limitation on the successor, in which it uas declared that 
no king or queen of Scotland should have power to make war or peace without 
consent of parliamenl. Anutlier law was enacted, allowing French wines and 
other liquors to be imported in neutral bottoms. Without this expedient, it 
was alleged that tlie revenue would liave been insudicient to maintain the 
government. An act passed in favi or of the coinpuiiy trading to Africa and 
tlie Indies; another for a commission, concerning the public nccuuots; a third 
for punishing slanderous speeches and .vriiiii-s. The comiuirsion for treating 
of an union with England was v.icnlcd, ith a prohitjitio > to grant any other 
cuminissiun fur time purpose witjc.ur co ‘seiic of perliimuiit ; a.' d no supply 
lihviiig been provided before tbe n'ljuumincnt, the army and expence of govern- 
iiient were niaiulaiiied upon credit. 

t Tlie Marquis of Athol, ami the Maripiis of Douglas, though this last was 
a minor, were created dukes. Lord Turbat was invested witli the title of Earl 
of Cromarty : the Viscounts Stair and Uoseherry were promoted to the same 
dignity, Lord Boyle was created Eail of Glasgow; .lames Stuart, of Bute, Earl , 
of Bute; Claries Hope, of Uopetoun, E.arl of llo|ietoun; Jrjhn Crawford.'bf 
Kilberiiie, V'iscount Cnrnock ; and Sir James Primrose, of Carrington, Vis- 
count Primrose. 
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book intituled, “ The Heport of tl>e Commissioners appointed to 
enquire into the Irish I’orfeitures and it appearing that Francis 
Annesley, member of tlie House, John Trenchard, Henry Lan^ 
ford, and James Hamilton, were authors of that book, they fur- 
ther resolved. That tliese persons had scandalously and maliciously 
misrepresented and traduced the protestant freeholders of that 
kingdom, and endeavoured to create a misunderstanding and jea- 
lousy between the people of England and the prolestants of Ire- 
land. Annesley was expelled the House, Hamilton was dead, 
and Trenchard had returned to England. They had finished the 
enquiry before the meeting of this parliament ; and sold, at an un- 
der value, the best of the forfeited estates to the sword-blade 
company of England. This, in a petition to the Irish parliament, 
prayed that heads of a bill be brought in for enabling them to take 
conveyances of lands in Ireland : but the parliament was very lit- 
tle disposed to confirm the' bargains of the trustees, and the jie- 
tition lay neglected on the table. The House expelled John As- 
gill, who, as agent to the sword-blade company, had offered to 
lend money to the public in Ireland, on condition that the parlia- 
ment would pass an act to confirm the company’s purchase of the 
forfeited e.states. His constitueiits disowned his proposal: and 
when he was summoned to appear before the House, and answer 
for his prevarication, he pleaded his privilege, as member of the 
Engli.sh parliament. The Commons, in a representation of the 
state and grievances of the nation, gave her m.ajtsty to understand, 
that the constitution of Ireland had been of late greatly shaken, 
and their lives, liberties, and estates, called in question, and tried 
in a manner unknown to their ancestors ; ‘that the cxpence to 
which they bad been unnecessarily exposed by the late trustees 
for the forfeited estates, in defending their just rights and titles, 
had exceeded in value the current cash of the kingdom : that 
their trade was decayed, their money exhausted ; and that they 
were hindered from maintaining their own manufactures : that 
many protestant families had seen constrained to ^uit the king- 
dom, in order to earn a livelihood in foreign countries : that the 
want of frequent parliaments in Ireland had encouraged evil mind- 
ed men to oppress the subject : that many civil officers had ac- 
quired great fortunes in that impoverished country, by the exer- 
cise of corruption and oppression ; that others, in considerable 
employments, resided in another kingdom, neglecting personal 
attendance on their duty, while their offices were ill executed, to 
the detriment of the public, and the. failure of justice. They de- 
clared, that it was from her majesty’s gracious interposition alone 
they proposed to themselves relief from those their manifold griev- 
ances and misfortunes. The Commons afterwards voted the ne- 
cessary supplies, and granted one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds to make good the deficiencies of the necessary branches of 
the establishment. 
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XXXV. They appointed a committee to inspect the public 
accounts, by which they discovered, that above one hundred 
thousand pounds had been falsely charged as a debt upon tlic na- 
tion. 'I'he committee was thanked by the House for having saved 
this sum, and ordered to examine what persons were concerned in 
such a misrepresentation, which was generally imputed to those 
who acted under the Duke of Ormond. He himself was a noble- 
man of honour and generosity, addicted to pleasure, and fond of 
popular applause : but he was surrounded by people of more sor- 
did principles, who had ingratiated themselves into his confidence 
by the arts of adulation. The Commons voted a provision for 
the half-pay officers ; and abolished pensions to the amount of 
seventeen thousand pounds a year, as unnecessary branches of the 
establishment. They passed an act, settling the succession of the 
crown, after the pattern set them by England: but the most 
imporlaiit transaction of this session was a severe bill to prevent 
the growth of popery. It bore a strong affinity to that which 
had passed three years before in England ; but contained more 
effectual clauses. Among others, it enacted. That all estates of 
papists should be equally divided among the children, notwith- 
standing any settlement to the contrary, unless the persons on 
whom they might be settled should qualify themselves by taking 
the oaths, and communicating with the church of England. The 
bill was not at all agreeable to the ministry in England, who ex- 
pected large presents from the papists, by whom a considerable 
sum had been actually raised for this purpose. But, as they did 
not think proper to reject such a bill w hile the English parliament 
was sitting, they added a clause which they hoped the parliament 
of Ireland would refuse: namely that no persons in that kingdom 
should be capable of any employment, or of being in the magis- 
tracy of any city, who did not qualify themselves by receiving the 
sacrament, according to the test-act passed in England. Though 
this was certainly a great hardship on the dissenters, the parlia- 
ment of Ireland sacrificed this consideration to their common se- 
curity against the Uonian catholics, and accepted the amendment 
without hesitation. This affair being discussed, the Commons 
of Ireland passed a vote against a book intituled, “ Memoirs of 
the late King .james 11 .” as a seditious libel. They ordered it 
to be burned by the hands of the common hangman; and the 
bookseller and printer to be prosecuted. When this motion was 
made, a member informed the House, that in the county of 
Limerick, the Irish papists had begun to form themselves into 
bodies, to plunder the protestants of their arms and money ; and 
to maintain a correspondence with the disaffected in England. 
The House immediately resolved. That the papists of the kingdom 
still retained hopes of the accession of the person known by the 
name of the priiiec of Wales in the life-time of the late King 
Janies, and now by the name of James III. in the midst of this 
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zeal again<it popery and the pretender, they were sudileiily adjourn- 
ed by the command of the lord-iieuteuant, and broke up in great 
animosity against that nobleman. * 

XXXVl. The attention of the EnglLsh ministry had been for 
some time chiefly engrossetl by the affairs of the continent. The 
emperor agreed with the allies, that his son the Archduke Charles 
should assume the title of King of Spain, demand the Infanta of 
Portugal in marriage, and undertake something of importance, with 
the assistance of the maritime powers. Mr. Methuen, the"*Eng. 
lish minister at Lisbon, had already made some progress in a trea^ 
ly with his Portuguese majesty : and the court of Vienna promised 
to send such an army into the field as would in a little time drive 
the Elector of Havana from his dominions. But they were so 
dilatory in their preparations, that the French king broke all their 
measures, by sending powerful reinforcemetits to the elector, in 
whose ability and attachment Louis reposed great confidence. 
Mareschal V'illars, who comntanded an army of thirty thousand 
men at Strasburgh, passed the Rhine, and reduced fort Kehl, the 
garrison of which was conducted to Philipsbnrgh. The emperor, 
alarmed at this event, ordered Count Schlick to enter Bavaria on 
the side of Saltsburg, with a considerable body of forces ; and 
sent another under Count Stiruni, to invade the same electorate 
by the way of Newmark, which was surrendered to him, after he 
had routed a party of Bavarians ; the city of Ambei^ met with the 
same fate. Mean while. Count Schlick defeated a body of mi- 
litia that defended the lines of Saltsburg, and made himself master 
of Riedt, and several other places. ^I'he elector assembling his 
forces near Brenati, diflTused a report that he intended to besiege 
Passau, to cover which place Schlick advanced with the greatest 
part of his infantry, leaving behind his cavalry and cannon. The 
elector having by this feint divided the imperialists, passed the 
bridge of Scardingen with twelve thousand men, and, after an ob- 
stinate engagement, compelled tlic imperialists to abandon the 
field of battle : then he marched against the Saxon troops w hich 
guarded the artillery, and attacked them with such impetuosity, 
that they were entirely defeated. In a few days after these ac- 
tions, he took Newburgon the Inn by capitulation: He obtained 
another advantage over an advanced post of the imperialists near 
Biirgenfcldt, commanded by the young Prince of Brandeiiburgh 
Anspach, who was mortally wounded in the engagement. He 
advanced to Ratisbon, where the diet of the empire was assem- 
bled, and demanded that he should be immediately put in pos- 

♦Tlicyhnd, besides the biUs already mentioned, passed an act for an addi- 
tional escise on beer, ale, and other liquors; another encouraging the urport- 
ation of iioii nod staves : a third for preveiuuig popish priests from coming iiilu 
tlie kingdom : a fouitli se’curiiigllie lita?rly of tlie subjcci, and for prevention of 
imprisonment beyond seas; and a fifth ' for naturalizing all protestant stran- 
gers. 
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session of the bridge and gate of the citj The burghers imtne- 
diately took to their arms, and planted cannon on the ramparts : 
but when they saw a battery erected against them, and the elec- 
tor determined to bombard the place, they thought proper to ca- 
pitulate, and comply with his demands. He took possession of 
tile town on the eighth day of ApVil, and signed an instrument 
obliging himself to witlidraw his troops, as soon as the emperor 
should ratify the diet’s resolution for Uie neutrality of Ratisbon. 
Mareschal Villars having received orders to join the elector at all 
events, and being reinforced by a body of troops, under Count 
Tallard, resolved to break through the lines which the Prince of 
Baden had made at Stolhoflfen. This general had been luckily 
joined by eight Dutch battalions, and received the French army, 
though double his number, with such obstinate resolution, iliat 
Villars was obliged to retreat with great loss, and directed his 
mute towards Oflingen. Nevertheless, he penetrated through the 
Black Forest, and effected a junction with the elector. Count 
Stirunii endeavoured to join Prince Louis of Baden: but being 
attackea near Schwenimingen, retired under the cannon of Nort- 
lingcn. 

A XX VII. Tlie confederates were more successful on the 
Lower Rhine, and in the Netlicriands. Tlie Duke of Marlbo- 
rough crossed the sea in the beginning of April, and assembling 
the allied army, resolved that the campaign should be begun with 
the siege of Bonne, which was accordingly invested on the twen- 
ty-fourth day of April. Three different attacks were carried on 
against this place; one by the hereditary Prince of Ilesse-Cassel : 
another by the celebrated Coehorn ; and a third by Lieutenant- 
General Fagel. The garrison defended tliemselves vigorously 
till the fourteenth day of May, when the fort having been taken 
by assault, and the breaches rendered practicable, the Marquis 
d’Alegre, the governor, ordered a parley to be beat: hostages 
were immediately exchanged : on the sixteenth the capitulation 
was signed ; and in three days the garrison evacuated tlie place, 
in order to be conducted to Luxemburgii. During the siege of 
Bonne, the Mareschals Boufilers and Villeroy advanced with an 
army of forty thousand men towards Tongeren, and the confede- 
rate army commanded by M. D’Auverquerque was obliged at 
their approach to retreat under the cannon of Maestrich. I'he 
enemy having taken possession ot Tongeren, made a motion 
against the confederate army, which they found already drawn up 
in order of battle, and so advantageously posted, that, notwith- 
standing their great superiority in point of number, they would 
not hazard an attack ; Mt retired to the ground from whence they 
had advanced. Immediately after the reduction of Bonne, the 
Duke of Marlborough, who had been preseut at tlie siege, re- 
turned to the confederate army in the jNetherlands, now amount- 
ing to one hundred and thirty squadrons, and iifty-oiite battalions 
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On the twenty-fifth day of May, the duke having passed the nver 
Jecker, in order to give battle to the enemy, they marched with 
precipitation to Bockwern, and abandoned Tongeren, after hay- 
ing blown up the walls of the place with gun-powder. The 
duke continued to follow them to Thys, where he encamped, 
while they retreated to Hannye, retiring as he advanced. TTien 
he resolved to force their lines : this service was efTectually per- 
formed by Coehom, at the point of Callo, and by Baron Spaar, 
in the county of Waes, near Stoken. The Duke had formed the 
design of reducing Antwerp, which was garrisoned by Spanish 
troops, under the command of the Marquis de Bedmar. He in- 
tended, with the grand army, to attack the enemy’s lines on the 
side of Louvaine and Mechlin ; he detached Coehorn with his dy- 
ing camp on the right of the Scheldt, towards Dutch Flanders, 
to amuse the Marquis de Bedmar on that side ; and he ordered 
the Baron Opdam, with twelve thousand men, to take post be- 
tween Eckeren and Capelle, near Antwerp, that he might act 
against that part of the lines which was guarded by the Spanish 
forces. 

XXXVIII. The French generals, in order to frustrate the 
scheme of Marlborough, resolved to cut off the retreat of Op- 
dam. Boufflers, with a detachment of twenty thousand men from 
Villeroy’s army, surprised him at Eckeren, where the Dutch 
were put in disorder ; and Opdam, believing all was lost, tied to 
Breda Nevertheless, the troops rallying under General Schlan- 
genberg, maintained their ground with the most obstinate valour, 
till night, when the enemy was obliged to retire, and left the com- 
munication free with Fort Lillo, to which place the confederates 
marched without further molestation, having lost about fifteen 
hundred men in the engagement. The damage sustained by the 
French was more considerable. They were frustrated in their de- 
sign, and had actually abandoned the field of battle ; yet Louis 
ordered Tc Deum to be sung for the victory ; nevertheless, Bouf- 
flers was censured for his conduct on this occasion, and, in a lit- 
tle time, totally disgraced. Opdam presented a justification of 
his conduct to the states-general : but, by this oversight, he for- 
feited the fruits of a long service, during which he had e.\hibited 
repeated proofs of courage, zeal, and capacity. The states ho- 
noured Schlangenberg witli a letter of thanks for the valour and 
skill he had manifested in this engagement : but, in a little time, 
they dismissed him from his employment, on account of his hav- 
ing given umbrage to the Duke of Marlborough, by censuring 
his grace for expo sing such a small number of men to this disas- 
ter. After this action, V’illeroy, who lay encamped near St. Job, 
declared he would wait for the Duke of Marlborough, who forth- 
with advanced to Koogstraat, with a view to give him battle : but, 
at his approach, the French general, setting fire to his camp, re- 
tired within his lines with great precipitation. Then the duke 
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inveated Huy, the garnson of which, after a vigorous defence, 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war, on the twenty-seventh 
day of August. At a council of war, held iu the camp of the 
confederates, the duke proposed to attack the enemy’s lines be- 
tween the Mehaigne and Leuwe, and was seconded by the Danish, 
Hanoverian, and Hessian generals : but the scheme was opposed 
by the Dutch officers, and the deputies of the States, who alleg- 
ed that the success was dubious, and the consequences of forcing 
the lines would be inconsiderable ; they, therefore recommended 
the siege of Limburg, by the reduction of which they would 
acquire a whole province, and cover their own country as well 
as Juliers and Gueldres, from the designs of the enemy. The 
siege of Limburg was accordingly undertaken. The trenches 
were opened on the hve-and-twentieth day of September, and in 
two days the place was surrendered, the garrison remaining pri- 
soners of war. By this conquest the allies secured the country of 
Liege, and the electorate of Cologn, from the incursions of the 
enemy : before the end of the year they remained masters of the 
whole Spanish Guelderland, by the reduction of Gueldres, which 
surrendered on the seventeenth day of September, after having 
been long blockaded, bombarded, and reduced to a heap of ashes, 
by the Prussian general, Lottum. Such was the campaign in 
the Netherlands, which, in all probability, would have produced 
events of greater importance, had not the Duke of Marlborough 
been restricted by the deputies of the states-general, who began 
to be influenced by the intrigues of the Louvestein faction, ever 
averse to a single dictator.- 

XXXIX. The Prench king redoubled his efforts in Germany. 
The Duke de Vendonie was ordered to march from the Milanese 
to ’J’yrol, and there join the Elector of Bavaria, who had already 
made himself master of Inspruck. But the boors rising in arms, 
drove him out of the country before he could be joined by the 
French General, who was, therefore, obliged to return to the 
Milanese. The imperialists in Italy were so ill supplied by the 
court of Vienna, that they could not pretend to act offensively. 
The French invested Osliglia, which, however, they could not re- 
duce : but the fortress of Barsillo, in the duchy of Keggio, capitula- 
ting, after a long blockade, they took possession of the Duke of 
Modena’s country. The Elector of Bavaria, rejoined Villars, re- 
solved to attack Count Stirum, whom Prince Louis of Baden had 
detached from his army. With this view they passed the Danube, 
at Donawert, . and discharged six guns, as a signal for. the Mar- 
quis D’Usson, whom they had left in the camp «*. Lavingen, to 
fall upon the rear of the imperialists, while they should charge 
them hi front. Stirum no sooner perceived the signal, than he 
guesscil the intention of the enemy, and instantly resolved to at- 
tack D’Usson, before the elector and the marcschal should ad- 
vance. He accordingly charged him at the head of some select 
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squadrons, with such impetuosity, that the French cavalry were 
totally defeated ; and all- the infantry would have been killed and 
taken, had not the elector and Viliars come up in time to turn 
the fate of the day. The action continued from six in the morn- 
ing till four in the afternoon, when Stirum, being overpowered 
by numbers, was obliged to retreat to Norlingen, with the loss 
of twelve thousand men, and all his baggage and artillery, tn the 
mean time the Duke of Burgundy, assisted by Tallard, undertook 
the siege of Old Brisac, with a prodigious train of artillery. The 
place was very strongly fortified, though the garrison was small, 
and ill provided with necessaries. In fourteen days, the governor 
surrendered the place, and was condemned to lose his head, for 
having made such a slender defence. The Duke of Burgundy re- 
turned in triumph to Versailles, and Tallard, was ordered to in- 
vest Landau. The Prince of Hesse-Cassel being detached from 
the Netherlands, for the relief of the place,' joined the Count of 
Nassau-Weilbourg, general of the' Palatine forces, near Spires, 
where they resolved to attack the French in their lines. But by 
this time Mons. Piacontal, with ten thousand men, had Joined 
Tallard, and enabled him to strike a stroke which proved decisive. 

He suddenly quitted his lines, and surprised the Prince at Spire- 
bach, where the French obtained a complete victory, after a very 
obstinate and bloody engagement, in which the Prince of Hesse 
di.stinguished himself by uncommon marks of courage and pre- 
sence of mind. Three horses were successively killed under him, 
and he slew a French officer with his own hand. After incredi- 
ble efforts, he was fmn to retreat with the loss of some thousands. 
The Fretich paid dear for their victory, Piacontal having been 
slain ill the action. Nevertheless, they resumed the siege, and 
the place was surrendered by capitulation. The campaign in 
Germany was finished with the reduction of Augsburg by the 
Elector of Bavaria, who took it in the month of December, and 
agreed to its being secured by a French garrison. 

XL. The emperor’s affairs at tliis juncture wore a veiy unpro- 
mising aspect, 'riie iluiigariaiis were fleeced, and barbarously 
oppressed by those to whom he entrusted the government of their 
country, "niey derived courage from despair. They seized this 
opportunity, when the emperor’s forces were divided, and his 
councils distracted, to exert themselves in defence of their liber- 
ties. Tliey ran to arms, under tlie auspices of Prince Bagotzki. 
They demanded that their grievances should be redressed, and 
their privileges restored. 'Their resentment was kept tip by the 
emissaries of France and Bavaria who likewise encouraged Uiem 
to persevere in their revolt, by repeated promises of protection ' 
and assistance. 'I'he emperor’s prospect, however, was soon 
mended, by two incidents of very great consequence to bis inter- 
est. 'I'he Duke of Savoy, foreseeing how much he should lie 
expo.sed to the mercy of the French king, should that monarch 
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become master of the Milanese, engaged in a secret negoeiatioii 
with the emperor, which, notwithstanding all his caution, was 
discovered by the court of Versailles. Louis immediately ordered 
the Duke of Veiidome to disarm the trooj)s of Savoy, that were 
in his army to the number of two-and-twenty thousand men : to 
insist upon the duke’s putting him in possession of four consider- 
able fortresses ; and demand lliat the number of his troops should 
be reduced to the establishment stipulated in the treaty of Ki9(). 
The duke, exasperated at the insults, ordered the French anrbds- 
gador, and several officers of the same nation, to be arrested. 
Louis endeavoured to intimidate him by a menacing letter, in 
which he gave him to understand, that since neither religion, lio- 
nour, interest, nor alliances, had been able to iiiHuence his con- 
duct, the Duke de Vendome should make known the intentions 
of the French monarch, and allow him four-and-twenty hours to 
deliberate on the measures he should pursue. 'I'his letter was 
answered by a manifesto ; in the mean time, the duke concluded 
a treaty with the court of Vienna ; acknowledged the Archduke 
Charles as king of Spain ; and sent envoys to England and Hol- 
land. Queen Anne, knowing his importance, as well as his sel- 
fish disposition, assured him of her friendship and assistance ; and 
both she and the stales sent ambassadors to 'J’urin. tie was im- 
mediately joined by a body of imperial horse under Visconti, and 
afterwards by Coimt Staremberg, at the head of fifteen thousand 
men, with whom that general marched from the Modenese in the 
worst season of the year, through an enemy's country, and roads 
that were deemed impassable. In vain the French forces haras- 
sed him in his march, and even surrounded him in many ditVerent 
places on the route : he surmounted all these difficulties with in- 
credible courage and perseverance, and joined the Duke of Sa- 
voy at Canelli, so as to secure the country of J’iedmont. The 
other incident which proved so favourable to the imperial interest, 
was a treaty, by which the king of Portugal acceded to the gland 
alliance. Fiis ministry perceived, that should Sp.'iin be once 
united to the crown of France, their master would sit very inse- 
cure upon his throne. 'Hiey were intimidated by the united fleets 
of tlie maritime powers which maintained the empire of the sea ; 
and they were allured by the splendour of a match between their 
Infanta and the Archduke Charles, to whom the emperor and 
king of the Romans promised to transfer all their pretensions to 
the Spanish crown, liy this treaty, concluded at Lisbon, be- 
tween the empamr, the queen of Great-Briiain, the king of Por- 
tugal, and the mtes-geotsal, it was stipulated, 'lliat King Charles 
should be conveyed to Portugal by a powerfal fleet, having on 
board twelve thousand soldiers, with a great supply of money, 
arms, and ammunition ; and that he shouhi be joined immediately 
upon his landing by an army of eight and-twemy thousand Poi^ 
tnguesc. . . 
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XLI. The confederates reaped very little advantage from the 
naval operations of this summer. Sir George Rooke cruised in 
the channel, in order to alann the coast of France, and protect 
the trade of England. On the first day of July, Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel sailed from St. Helen’s, with the combined squadrons of 
England and Holland. He directed his course to the Mediter- 
ranean, and being reduced to great difficulty by want of water, 
steered to Altca, on the coast of V'alentia, where Brigadier Sey- 
mour landed, and encamped with five-and-twenty hundred ma- 
rines. 'Fhe admiral published a short manifesto, signifying that 
he was not come to disturb, but to protect the good subjects of 
Spain, who should swear allegiance to their lawful monarch, the 
Archduke Charles, and endeavour to shake off the yoke of France. 
This declaration produced little or no effect ; and the fleet being 
watered. Sir Cloudesley sailed to Leghorn. One design of this 
armament was to assist the Cevennois, who bad, in the course of 
the preceding year, been persecuted into a revolt on account of 
religion, and implored the assistance of l^iugland and the states- 
general. The admiral detached two ships iuto the gulf of Nar- 
bonne, with some refugees, and French pilots, who had concert- 
ed signals with the Cevennois : but the Mareschal de Montreuil 
having received intimation of their design, took such measures as 
prevented all communication; and the English captains having 
repeated their signals to no purpose, rejoined Sir Cloudesley at 
Leghorn. This admiral having renewed the peace with the jiira- 
tical estates of jiarbary, returned to England, without having 
taken one essential step for annoying the enemy, or attempted anv 
thing that looked like the result of a concerted scheme for that 
purpose. The nation naturally murmured at the fruitless expe- 
dition, by which it had incurred such a considerable expence, 
'lire merchants complained that they were ill supplied with con- 
voys. The .vhips of war were victualled with damaged provision ; 
and every article of the marine being mismanaged, the blame fell 
upon those who acted as council to the Lord High Admiral. 

XLH. N or were the arms of Ensland by sea much more suc- 
cessful in the W'esl-Indies. Sir George Rooke, in the preceding 
year, had detached from the Merliteiranean Captain Hovenden 
Walker with six ships of the rme, and transports, having on board 
four regiments of soldiers, for the leeward islands. Being joined 
at Antigua by some troops under Colonel Codrington, tlicy made 
a descent upon the island of Guadaloupe, where they razed the 
fort, burned the town, ravaged the country, and re-embarked with 
precipitation, in consequence of a report that the French had 
landed nine hundred men on the back of the island. They retired 
to Nelfis, where they must have perished by fainitie, had not they 
been providentially relieved by \'ice Admiral Graydon, in his w'ay 
to Jamaica. This officer had been sent out witli three ships to 
succeed Benbow, and was convoyed about one hundred and fifty 
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leagues by two other ships of the line. He had not sailed many 
days, when he fell in with part of the French squadron, com- 
manded by Du Casse, on their return from the West Indies, very 
foul, and richly laden. Captain Cleland, of the Montague, en- 
gage<l the stenimost; but he was called off by a signal from the 
admiral, who proceeded on his voyage, without taking further 
notice of the enemy. When he arrived at Jamaica, he quarrelled 
with the principal planters of the island; and his ships beginning 
to be crazy, he resolved to return to England. He, according- 
ly, sailed through tlie gulf of Florida, with a view to attack the 
French at Placentia, in Newfoundland: but his ships were dis- 
persed in a fog that lasted thirty days : and afterwards the council 
of war, whicli he convoked, were of opinion, that he could not 
attack the settlement with any prospect of success. At his re- 
turn to England, the House of Lords, then sitting, set on foot an 
enquiry into his conduct. They presented an address to the queen, 
desiring she would remove him from his employments ; and he 
was accordingly dismissed. The onljt exploit that tended to dis- 
tress the enemy was performed by Hear-admiral Dilkes, who, in 
the month of J uly, sailed to the coast of France with a small 
squadron ; and, in the neiglibotirhood of Granville, took or de- 
stroyed about forty ships and their convoy. Yet this damage was 
inconsiderable, when compared to that which the English navy 
sustained from the dreadful tempest that began to blow on the 
twenty-seventh day of NoWtober, accompanied with such flashes 
of lightning, and peals o^^thunder, as overwhelmed tlie whole 
kingdom with consternation. The houses in London shook from 
their foundations, and some of them falling, buried the inhabi- 
tants in their ruins. The water overflowed several streets, and ro.so 
to a considerable height in Westrainster-hall. London bridge was 
almost choaked up with the wrecks of vessels that perished in the 
river. The loss sustained by the capital was computed at a mil- 
lion sterling; and the city of Bristol suffered to a prodigious 
amount: but the chief national damage fell upon the navy. Thir- 
teen ships of war were lost, together with fifteen hundred sea- 
men, including Rear-Admiral Beaumont, who had been employed 
in observing the Dunkirk squadron, and was then at anchor in 
tlie Downs, .whdre his ship foundered. This great loss, however, 
was repaired with incredible diligence, to the astonishment of all 
Europe. The queen immediately issued orders for building a 
greater number of ships than that which had been destroyed ; and 
she exercist*! her bounty for the relief of the shipwrecked seamen, 
and the widows of those who were drowned, in snch a manner as 
endeared her to all her subjects. 

XLIII. The emperor having declared his second son Charles 
King of Spain, that young prince set ont from Vienna to Hol- 
land, and at Dusseldorp was visited by the Duke of Marlborough, 
who, in tlie name of his mistress, congratulated him upon his ac- 
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cession to the crown of Spain. Charles received him with the ■ 

most obliging courtesy. In the course of their conversation, 
taking otF his sword, be presented it to the English general, with 
a very gracious aspect, saying, in the French language, “lam 1 

“ not ashamed to own myself, a poor prince. 1 possess nothing j 

*' but my cloak and sword ; the latter may be of use to your I 

“ grace ; and I hope you will not think it the worse for niy wear- ' 

“ ing it one day." “ On the contrary (replied the duke) it will al- j 

“ ways put me in mind of your majesty’s Just right and title, and ; 

“ of tlie obligations I lie under to hazard my life in making you I 

“ the greatest prince in Christendom.” This nobleman returned 
to England in October ; and King Charles embarking for the \ 

same kngdom under convoy of an English and Dutch squadron, | 

arrived at Spithead on the twenty-sixth day of September. I'here ' I 

he was received by the Dukes of Somerset and Marlborongh, 
who conducted him to Windsor ; and on the road he was met by ' 

Prince George of Denmark. The queen’s deportment towards 
him was equally noble and obliging ; and he expressed the most 
profound respect and veneration for this illustrious princess, lie 
spoke but little ; yet yvhat he said was judicious ; and he behaved 
with such politeness and affability as conciliated the affection of 
the English nobility. After having been magnificently entertain- 
ed for three days, he returned to Portsmouth, from whence, on 
the fourtlt of January, he sailed for I^tugal, with a great fleet, 
commanded by Sir George Rooke, Inving on board a body of 
land forces, under the Duke of Schomberg. When the admiral 
had almost reached Cape Finisterre, he was driven back by a storm 
to Spithead, where he was obliged to remain till the middle of 
February. Then being favoured with a fair wind, he happily per- 
formed the voyage to i^isbon, where King Charles was received 
with great splendour, though the court of Portugal was overspread 
with sorrow, excited by the death of the Infanta, whom the King 
of Spain intended to espouse. In Poland, all hope of peace 
seemed to vanish. The cardinal primate, by the instigation of 
the Swedish king, whose anny lay encamped in the neiglibour- 
hood of Dantzic , assembled a diet at Warsaw, which solemnly 
deposed Augustus, and declared the throne vacant. Their inten- 
tion was to elect young Sobicski, son of their late monarch, who 
resided at llreslaw, in Silesia : but their scheme was anticipated 
by Augustus, who retired hastily into bis Saxon dominions, and- 
seizing Sobieski, with his brother, secured them as prisoners at 
Dresden. 
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